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I.— The Origin of the Gerundive. : 


By Pror. EDWIN W. FAY, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 


THE last few years have been fruitful in new or old, but 
newly championed, theories of the origin of the Gerundive. 
Conway (Classical Review, V. 295 sq.) took up a theory of 
Curtius, which compared Lat. -exdo- with Skr. -aniya-, or 
rather with an imaginary *-azya-. Dunn (7d. VI. 1 sq., 264) 
criticised the inconclusive character of Conway’s equations, 
and advanced a rather complex explanation, according to 
which regendus was extended from an infinitive *regven by 
a suffix -do-. But *regven is none too probable. Havet 
(Mémotres de la Société de Linguistique, V1. 231 sq.) ad- 
vanced the proposition ferundus = dhepopevos. This equa- 
tion was advocated by Thurneysen (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXX. 
493 sq.) at some length. Its crying defects on the phonetic 
side are briefly stated by Stolz (/. Miller's Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 11. 385). The advocates 
of this theory must also charge themselves with explaining 
the development of signification and syntax in the gerundive. 

Two theories are associated with Brugmann’s name, though 
the first of these (v. Amertcan Journal of Philology, VIXl. 
441 sq.) is properly to be charged to the account of Joh. 
Schmidt (v. Bersu, Die Gutturalen, 134). This theory derives 
-nd- of the gerundive from -fz-, and compares Lat. secundus 
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cases it suffers elision; at J/ost. 116 -cum is a verse-close, 
while at Vid. 98 -cum is under the ictus of the second foot in 
what seems to be a trochaic septenarius. Thus -cum seems 
to have metrical substantiation but twice in Plautus. We 
know this author used archaic forms, ¢.¢. the infinitives in 
-ter and forms like szem, etc., chiefly at verse-closes and other 
well-defined metrical positions, and donicum conforms to no 
such test of genuine archaisms. 

Now, if we assume that donec be the earlier form, there is 
no great difficulty in explaining how this was extended to 
donitcum under the influence of its near synonyms dum and 
cum. The Latin grammarians report a form sed-um along- 
side of sed, due, I take it, to the analogy of cefer-um, which 
begins to approximate sed in meaning as early as Plautus 
(cf. Bacch. 878 with Capt. 125). Comparable is pos-Ke), 
with -/e picked up from azte. In Plautus dontcum behaves 
rather like a neologism than an archaism, as we have seen, 
and outside of Plautus only Cato (&. &. 146, 2; 149, 2; 
161, 3) and Nepos (//am. I. 4) use the form. 

If dontc-um were the earlier form, there is no standing 
ellipsis, as Lindsay (La?. Lang., 609) has pointed out, to lead 
to donec. The forms donigue (Lucretius) and doneque can- 
not be called in evidence on this point. 

The chief support for Zimmermann’s explanation of donz- 
cum comes from the derivation of Umbr. arnipo ‘donec’ 
from ad +ne+ q*om. This is to explain the unknown by 
the more unknown. There is no certainty whatever that 
arnipo means ‘donec.’ Let us cite, using von Planta’s text 
and version, the two occurrences : — 


capirse perso osatu eam mani | 
nertru. tenitu arnipo_ uestisia 
uesticos (VI. 4 24) 


enom wuaso porse persondrisco 
habus | serse subra spahatu an- 
deruomu sersitu arnipo comatir 
pesnis fust . . . serse comatir 
persnimu | purdito fust (VI. 41) 


capidi solum facito, eam manu 
sinistra teneto donec libamen- 
tum libaverit. 


tum vasa quae ad fersontros 
habuerit sedens supra — to, inter 
—sedeto donicum commolitis 
precatus erit . . . sedens commo- 
litis precamino porrectum erit 
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In the latter passage the fut. pf. pesnis fust ‘ precatus erit’ 
is supposed to be governed by arnipo. Only a few lines 
further the fut. pf. puradzto fust ‘ porrectum erit’ is used in- 
dependently without a conjunction in an imperatival sense. 
This is a normal construction in Umbrian (cf. von Planta, 
ic. IT. § 341, p. 431), and Latin comedy also uses the fut. 
pf. independently. In both the places cited wrnipo might be 
a noun either in the accusative, or, with some phonetic diff- 
culty (cf. Buecheler, Umdérica, 189), in the instrumental. I 
propose to explain avnzipo from ad- + a noun —a cognate of 
nepite ‘inundato’ (Buecheler, /c¢. 101), from prim. Ital. 
neig*-. The root was NEIG- ‘wash,’ with a by-form NEIQ., 
an alternation that we may admit on general grounds (v. 
Brugmann, Gr. I? § 701), and specifically warranted by Skr. 
-neka (cf. Aeolic vicow ‘I wash’), a form that appears in com- 
pounds in the S#/ras, the ritual books belonging to the Vedic 
cycles (v. Whitney, Roots, Verb forms, etc, s.v. Vnij). If 
arnipo is instrumental, ‘water of purification’ defines it well, 
but if it is accusative, ‘ watering-pot’ will serve. 

For our present purpose it is enough to bear in mind 
that arnipo is too uncertain to prove anything for dénec. 

I explain dénec from *dom (dum) + nec ‘while not,’ and 
for the phonetics involved cite céecto from com + necto [cf. 
céntved, cénttor with con- from com + g)n- alongside of cog- 
nosco|. The negative zec is also found in mecopimans and, 
with problematic g-, in meg-otiuim neg-o [? a direct extension 
of zeg- ‘not,’ as Germ. (ver)netnen of nein]. For the passage 
of *dom nec ‘while not’ to the sense of ‘until’ I cite the 
following striking parallel from the French of Zola: “Un 
peu avant minuit, Félicité se réinstilla dans un fauteuil, au 
pied du lit, résolue 4 ne pas quitter la place, ‘ant gue sa petite 
fille ze dormirait pas” (Le Docteur Pascal, XIII., p. 358). 
That donec contains a negative is the opinion of Buecheler 
(4c. 46) and von Planta (/c. II. 460), and the specific ex- 
planation I have advanced for -#cec was set forth by Pott long 
ago (Etymologische Forschungen, Il. 2, 1043 sq.), who gives 


1The only form I am able to cite is sirmeka ‘ water of purification,’ which is 
used by Manu. 
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Lettic parallels for the use of the negative, while he explains 
dé- by the suffix in guan-do, Skr. ka-di. 

Here let us sum up the objections to Brugmann’s theory 
now under discussion: 1) The postposition po, not well 
attested in any cognate language, is not proved for Italic by 
Lat. end» ‘in, into.’ 2) The narrow range of employment 
of the enclitic -pE ‘-wards’ forbids us to assume Ital. * ferem- 
de ‘bearing-wards.’ 3) The Ital. preposition d@é-, inferred 
from d@é-nec, carries no conviction. 

The suggestions of a positive nature made up to this point 
are: 1) donec is derived from *ddm + nec ‘while not’; 2) do- 
nicunt is subsequent to donec; 3) Umbr. ar-nipo is cognate 
with xepifu ‘inundato, Skr. 2tr-geka ‘water of purification,’ 
nik-td- ‘washed,’ Gr. viipato ‘he washed’ (Homer), and Aeol. 
vicow ‘I wash’: NEIG-, NEIQ-. 

In dismissing Brugmann’s theory I note that it operates 
with an infinitive, and practically a dative infinitive. Further, 
it makes the gerundive a purely Italic development, a con- 
dition regarded by its author as a weakness. 

Mr. L. Horton-Smith (Amer. Jour. Phil. XV. 194 sq.) pre- 
sented an argument in support of Corssen’s theory of the 
gerundive, viz.: that -do- is a suffix etymologically cognate 
with dave ‘to give.’ Lindsay (/¢. 544) supports the same 
view. According to this view fmzdus and ftimendus, for 
example, are compounds, the former of a stem, the latter of 
a case-form, with -do- ‘giving.’ Horton-Smith has made ex- 
tensive lists of compounds, and particularly from Greek and 
Sanskrit, in which accus. case-forms compose the first mem- 
ber. In the Vedas the roots dha ‘ put’ and dé ‘ give’ furnish 
a number of such compounds, but there the composition is 
transparent, which is not the case with fsmz-dus ‘fearing’ and 
timendus ‘to-be-feared, fearful.’ We may grant that the 
parent-speech had such compounds, but even then we are 
left with two problems: 1) how did these compounds de- 
velop their particular (gerundival) signification in Italic? 
and 2) how did the gerundive develop its syntax of attrac- 
tion? The first of these problems may be excellently solved 
by abstract general reasoning alone, as Roby (Latin Gram- 
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mar, II. Ixvisq.) has done; forms like Lat. acceptus ‘accept- 
able,’ amabilis ‘lovable,’ the Skr. gerundival adjectives in 
ya, etc., and the Lith. participium necessitatis in -tinas all 
attest the development in question, but on the other hand 
Italic alone develops such a value for the suffix -do-. If 
we regard our first question as answered satisfactorily, the 
second still confronts us. Other things being equal, a theory 
of the gerundive that will satisfy both our questions is the 
best. Such a theory I presented in the same number of the 
American Journal of Philology (pp. 217-222) that contained 
Horton-Smith’s paper, and a random discussion between us 
has since been going on (v. 26. XVI. 217-222, XVIII. 439- 
452 for his contributions to the question, and XVI. 1-2, 491-5 
for mine). 

My theory takes for its starting point the syntax of case- 
attraction so characteristic of the gerundive in Italic. The 
self-same phenomenon meets us in the Vedas, where the 
direct object of the infinitive, chiefly of the dative form, is 
attracted into the case-form of the infinitive. In Sanskrit the 
case-attraction has not gone as far as in Latin, but we can 
illustrate from Sanskrit substantially the whole range of 
meaning of the Latin gerundive. I note the following paral- 
lels: 1) XR. V. 6. 1. 1. tvam sim vrsann akrnor dustaritu sdho 
vicvasmat sthase sdhadhyai ‘thou, O hero, showest unsur- 
passable might (suzted ) every might to overpower’ —:— Plau- 
tus, Persa 428: referundae ego habeo linguam natam gratiae 
‘I have a tongue born (suzted ) gratitude to show. 2) agnir 
iva na pratidhyse bhavati(7.S.) ‘like Agni he is not fo be re- 
sisted’ (‘ei non resistendum est’). 3) aguim samtdhe cakartha 
(R.V.) ‘thou hast made the fire to be kindled’ —:— Conon 
muros refictendos curat ‘Conon has the walls rebutlt.’ In 
these three examples we exhaust almost the entire range 
of meaning of the gerundive in Latin,! though attraction 
of case is shown only by the first in Sanskrit. 

Let me here illustrate by an example the general nature 
of the case attraction: rudrdya dhanur 4 tanomi brahmadvtse 


11 explain ayitandum est vigilias as a blend construction: agifandae sunt 
vigiliae fused with oportet vigtlias agifare and vigiliis curanduim est. 
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cdrave hdntava u(R.V.) ‘ For Rudra the bow I stretch for 
(ie. against) the Brahma-hater, for the arrow and for slaying.’ 
Here every dative is in direct relation with the verb, and 
their interdependence is logical and not grammatical. Here 
we see the primitive conditions out of which attraction of case 
had its rise. The dative seems peculiarly liable to such at- 
traction. At any rate, we can illustrate on this supposition 
the wider range of attraction shown in the Latin gerundive. 
If we start with a stock example like agitandae sunt vigiliae 
‘watches are to keep,’ we see how, if agifandae were an 
original dative infinitive, it came into “concord” with zvzgi- 
fiae; under the same conditions it is an easy shift from 
nata referundae gratiae to apta ad referendam gratiam and 
cupida refercndae gratiae, and from ret agundae operam dare 
(Plautus, AZerc. 987) to rebus agundts diem dare (ib. Poen. 
1189). 

The gerundive is both active and passive in Latin. This 
phenomenon is also best explained if we assume an original 
infinitive. In Sanskrit, also, the same shift of voice obtains 
(v. Speyer, Vedische u. Sanskrit-Syntax, § 216 6). 

With so much correspondence on the side of syntax and 
signification between the Latin gerundive and the Sanskrit 
dative infinitives, is there any chance to establish a formal 
identity? In the first example cited above, the Skr. infinitive 
ends in -adhydt, the Lat. gerundive in -ezdae. I shall under- 
take to establish a cognation between these terminations. 

Cognation of a general nature between the infinitive end- 
ings Skr. -adhyai and Gk. -eo@at, proposed originally by 
Bartholomae, has been accepted by conservative scholars, 
and taken up in the manuals (Brugmann, Gr». II. § 1088, 9, 
G. Meyer, Griechische Grammattk®, § 600). It is to be noted 
that -Oat does not correspond with Skr. -d/ya7, but rather with 
-dhe in the once-used grad-dhé ‘to believe’ (A.V. 1. 102. 2); 
but -d/é and -dhkydi are alike datives of dda ‘put’ (cf. also 
-da@i: da- ‘give’). The ending -diydi in Sanskrit never 
appears without an a before it, but its Avestan cognate -dydz 
is also added directly to consonant verb stems, like -d/e in 
¢rad-dhé. Bartholomae found difficulty with the -o- of -er@az, 
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but this difficulty disappears when we compare the Greek 
forms directly with the Avestan. The phonetic equation be- 
tween Avest. dazd-yai ‘to do’ and Gk. 0éc6-a: ‘to put’ is 
perfect, barring the case-endings and passing over the re- 
peated aspiration; déc@a: ‘to give’ would also come by its 
-o9- in a normal way.? After @éo6at r/@0ec8ar was patterned, 
after @éoOe (see footnote) tiHecGe, and -c6- in the Greek 
middle is fairly launched. 

We must not lose sight of this, however, that the cognation 
of -eo@ar and -adhydi is general only. There is not the 
slightest reason to identify -e- with -a-. 

Let us now see what basis there is for a formal identi- 
fication of Lat. -exdae with Skr. -adhydi on the one hand, 
and with Gk. -eo@at on the other. An absolute equation 
may be made of -end- with -adh- (from -NDH-), and of -dae 
with -@ac (from -pHa1), Skr. -dhe (in ¢rad-dhé). If we ex- 
amine ¢rad-dhé, it lends itself to the definition ‘set the heart 
on, trust,’ so mandd-dhyat ‘set joy in, delight,’ dhiyd-dhyat 
‘devote the thought to, invent, contrive,’ ydjadhydai ‘do wor- 
ship to’; Bartholomae (ZB. B. XV. 234 sq.) defines dhdradhyai 
by ‘tragung zu machen,’ s¢hadhydz ‘bewaltigung zu machen,’ 
gayddhyat ‘\iegen zu machen’ and (Grundriss der tranischen 
Philologie, 1., p. 145) Avest. vasa‘dyai by ‘fahrt zu machen.’ 
In all of these cases the suffix seems to govern an accusative, 
logically at least. We may admit from the coincidences 
already pointed out between Greek and Avestan that primi- 
tive DHYAI DHa1 had already become suffixes, but in the light 
of a compound like dhiyam-dha ‘ heed-giving, religious,’ which 
Prellwitz (B. B. XXII. 128) compares with @lacos (from 
*@tyi2-Byos), ‘Bacchic worshippers,’ we may not rule out the 
explanation of dhdradhydai from BHER-M + DHYAI (cf. the com- 
pounds a@m-a-dha ‘name-giver,’ atm-a-da ‘life-giving,’ with 

1 If we operate with these common verbs, we get an explanation of -¢@- in the 
Greek middle. Homer uses 2d plur. aor. &ec0e, Oéo6e, and the schematically 
regular 2d dual impv. 0ée60», aor. €0ecov cover Sk. adkhadhvam (2d plur.) and 
ddhadhvam (in an accented text) perfectly, so far as phonetics go. We may 
also compare Vedic daddh-i (2d sg. impv.) with 0é00-e (2d. plur.). 


We, may note here, as a curiosity, that a formation like Avest. sriidydi ‘to 
hear’ would enable us to explain Adeac (for *Avooar) from *AvOyac. 
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@ from #), and of feren-dae from BHER-M + DHaI, though 
Jeren-dae and bhdra-dhydt would be hardly less cognate if 
Jeren- be regarded as a case-form and d/dra- as a stem- 
form. If we cannot demonstrate that d/dra- is a case-form, 
it is as hard to show that it is a stem. We may explain 
Géc8at, Avest. dazdyadi as modelled on a type like Skr. ¢rad 
+ dhé, crad- being a neut. accus., and still explain d/dra- as 
accus. masc. of a root-noun. On merely formal grounds it is 
impossible to reach certainty, but the correspondences in 
signification and syntax support the nearest possible cogna- 
tion between ferendae and bhdradhyat. 

Taking them in a wide sense, the gerundive theories cham- 
pioned by Horton-Smith and by myself have much in com- 
mon; the difference between DHE and Do as sources for the 
suffix (in fact) is not great. My theory also is not absolutely 
new, for Pott (Etym. Forsch., II. 1, 481, 489, and X.Z. 
XXVI. 175) has referred -dus to dhé, while he explained -ex- 
as an infinitival suffix. 

I make bold to believe that if Latin alone were to be con- 
sidered, there would be no hesitation in accepting my theory 
of a general cognation between /fer-en-dae, pép-eo-Oat and Skr. 
bhar-a-dhyat. No other theory, at any rate, offers so simple 
an explanation of all that concerns the signification and syn- 
tax of the gerundive, but a phonetic difficulty arises when 
we comprise within our survey the dialectic gerundives in 
-enno-. My theory involves two phonetic equations: primitive 
-MDH- gives 1) Lat. -vd- and 2) Osc.-Umbr. -va-. Of these 
the first might pass without a demonstration, had it not been 
challenged by Horton-Smith in his last gerundive paper, cited 
above, where he claims that -#d- is the product in Latin of 
-MDH-, a claim based on Brugmann his Grundriss I’. § 370: 
‘Wenn [italics mine] lat. /wmbus zu ahd. denti ‘ Lende’ aksl. 
ledvtya ‘Lende, Niere’ gehort, so ist es auf */omdhos zuriick- 
zufiihren; die entstehung des p aus @/ ware alter als der 
iibergang von m in # vor dentalen.” Ido not question the 
cognation here asserted, but the phonetics of the explanation 
was always daring. Does any one suppose that -m,- would 
have stood for a moment in Italic without becoming 24? The 
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only plausible explanation of the question involved here is 
found in the following citation (Brugmann, Gr. I*. § 360): 
“lumbus aus urlat. */ondyos: ahd. J/entin ‘Lende’ (got. 
*londw-) aksl. ledvtya ‘Lende, Niere.’”” For my own part 
I agree with Bartholomae (Gr. @. zvan. Phil. I. 25) that 
Aryan -MDH- never existed save by analogical insistence 
(but v. Brugmann, Gy». I*. § 390, Anm.). 

It has been asserted, however, that Osc.-Umbr. -2#- cannot 
represent -MDH-, -NDH-. In this sense many scholars have 
already expressed themselves in criticising a theory of Dohr- 
ing’s (Die Etymologie der sogen. Gerundivformen, Programm- 
abhandlung, Konigsberg) which proposes to explain -zdo- by 
the Greek nouns in -avos, etc.; to wit: Brugmann (G7. II. 
§ 69, anm.), Stolz (Ha@bch. I1., p. 311), Buck (Oscan-Umbrian 
Verb-System, 184), and others, among them, Horton-Smith. 

The opinion of these scholars is the merest assertion, based 
on a nafve mathematical procedure of this sort: 


1) -DH- = prim. Ital. -7, 
2) N = éé 66 n. 
. mdh-= * “en. 


Sound-change in groups is quite a different thing to iso- 
lated sound-change. A group of nasal + aspirate needs to 
be looked at very carefully, for the aspirates, as many schol- 
ars believe, were liable to conversion into sonants when in 
the neighborhood of nasals (v. Brugmann, Gr. I* § 704, 
anm., and the literature there cited). If this be true, not 
-NDH- but -ND- may have come into preprim. Italic. 

But let us suppose that -NDH- was the form inherited by 
preprim. Italic, and consider 1) its very probable develop- 
ment, and 2) the evidence for its actual development. 

There are two theories for the history of the aspirates in 
Italic. According to the one most in vogue DH gives p 
(whence /), 44 gives f, etc.; by Hartmann’s theory, which 
von Planta (/c. I. § 214) acknowledges he cannot refute, DH 
becomes d, BH 6, etc. Between these I will not attempt to 
decide here, though by the latter -NDH- > #d@ > prim. Ital. 
-nd- is a chain that adapts itself easily to my theory. 
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For the second question the evidence is both collateral and 
direct. The following collateral evidence is in point. 

1) In Umbrian and in Latin -#é- is in fact the product of 
-MBH- (v. Brugmann, Gr. I?. § 771 6, and von Planta, /c. I. 
§ 224, p. 466). 

2) In Umbrian -%GH- seems to have become -zg- in ninctu 
‘ninguito’ (v. von Planta, /¢. p. 468), with a loss of aspira- 
tion as in Latin.! 

Oscan offers no words of certain etymology containing 
-MBH- Or -NGH-.? In the silence of Oscan I maintain that we 
may provisionally regard -6- and -ag- as prim. Italic from 
-MBH-, -NGH-. 

A difficulty arises here with the alleged change of -NG- 
through -226- to -mm- in Umbr. umen ‘ointment’ from *omben 
out of *ong*en (v. von Planta, /c. I. § 212). If -mbh- became 
prim. Ital. -72d- we should perhaps expect a further assimila- 
tion to Umbr. -m- if this explanation of «men be true, but 
umen is explained from *dmen (: Lat. omen-tum ‘caul’) by 
Bréal and Buecheler, while Pauli compares it with ssnor 
‘water. Besides, -s2d- from -zg*- may not have been the 
precise phonetic equivalent of -zd- from -MBH-. 

The analogy of the Latin and Umbrian (and, provisionally, 
prim. Italic) treatment of -MBH- -NGH- leads us to infer that 
-NDH- became prim. Ital. -zd-. In that case -NDH- and -ND- 
may have fallen together in prim. Italic. The assimilation 
of prim. Italic -zad- to -z#- in Oscan and Umbrian would 
represent -NDH- aS well as -nD-. This supposition is not 
refuted by the failure of -»24- from -mBH- to assimilate, for in 
modern Romance languages -#d- assimilates to -z#- in certain 
dialects (v. Meyer-Liibke’s /taltenische Grammattk, § 230), 
where -726- remains intact. | 

1 Brugmann’s objections to this explanation (Cr. 1%. § 666, anm.) leave ninctss 
high and dry: “die annahme, -%x*e- sei im Umbr. zu -ngwe- geworden wie -m/- 
zu -mb- hilft nichts, weil das e schon in Uroskischumbr. synkopiert worden ist.” 
This difficulty disappears if -mg¥e- was prim. Italic (v. von Planta, 4c. I. § 172, 
for the phonetic questions involved). In point of fact aincéu and ninguit proba- 
bly represent a blend of NEIG- ‘ wash’ and S)NEIGH- ‘snow,’ just as a similar blend 
of these roots, if they are not ultimately identical, suggests itself for Ir. sigan ‘I 


wash’ (cf. Osthoff, 7. F. IV. 289). 
2 But see von Planta’s explanation of Osc. angefuset (/.c. L., p. 261). 
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It is not to collateral evidence aloné that I would appeal. 
Let us now examine all the cases of nasal + spirant in the 
dialects, and see if any of them represents with any certainty 
the product of -NDH-, -MBH-, OF -NGH-. 

1) Osc. amfret ‘ambiunt,’ Umbr. amdbretuto ‘ambiunto.’ 

Schulze (K.Z. XXVII. 423, anm.) explained am/fret from 
*amfiferent. This explanation is not disproved to my mind 
by the double syncopation it assumes. That am- was a com- 
pounding form of amdéi- seems to me probable on the testi- 
mony of the native grammarians (v. Lewis and Short’s 
Lexicon, s.v. ambt I1., and Lindsay’s Lat. Lang. 578 for 
their evidence), and more particularly from amicto ‘I wrap 
about’ from am + tacto. With am- beside amdi-, I would 
compare av- beside ava-in Homer. But Schulze’s explana- 
tion is weakest on the side of signification. 

Bronisch (Die Oskischen it und e Vokalen, p. 105) derives 
amfret from *amfer + sent, but von Planta’s objections (/.c. IT. 
§ 304, p. 291) seem to me conclusive. No explanation can be 
regarded as satisfactory that separates amfret from amobretuto. 

Scholars seem to be in the main agreed in explaining 
amfr- ambr- in our words as from *ambher-, an analogical 
extension of *ambhi- from Lat. inufer, Osc. anter, Umbr. 
ander. A special reason for this analogy does not present 
itself to me; amdz- is practically limited to composition, while 
inter and its dialectic cognates is in free use as a preposition, 
and always in the form zz¢er, etc., both in and out of com- 
position. Why is there no *amdéer or *amfer ? 

Let us look for a simpler explanation of amfret and am- 
bretuto. I cite the following clear occurrences of the words: 


avt. | pust. feihiis. pus. fisnam. | at | post muros qui fanum am | 
am | fret . . . (von Planta, No. | biunt, etc. 


127. 44) 


enocom prinuatir peracris sacris | tum cum pr-uatis opfimts hostiis 
ambretuto ape ambrefurent| | ambiunto, ubi ambierint, | ad 
termnome benurent termnuco | terminum cum pr-uatis sic pre- 
com prinuatir eso persnimumo | cantor taciti. 

tasetur (10. Ig. Taf. VI. 4 56) 
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In both these passages ‘encircle,’ Lat. ‘czagere, incingere’ 
will translate our verb. I suggest that z#-serere is the ety- 
mological translation in both cases; am-fret will precisely 
cover Lat. zzs(e)runt as to its form, while obsérant makes a 
fair translation of amfret. 

It is not difficult to illustrate how Latin z#- approximates 
ambt-insense. I compare am-ictus ‘cloak’ with t#-volucrum, 
in-tegumentum, in-duviae, words of similar meaning. I note 
tn-volvere, im-plicare, in-nectere ‘envelope’; in-cludere ‘en- 
close’; zv-ctngere ‘engirdle.’ An etymological translation 
of ser:t with z#- is ‘entwines’; cf. sérza ‘cylindrical jar,’ serzes 
‘succession, chain,’ ser-z/2a ‘ropes,’ ser-ta ‘ wreath.’ 

This explanation is supported by a study of the Latin 
word amdorices: ‘regulae quae transversae asseribus et tegulis 
interponuntur’ (Paulus-Festus). Here asserzbus ‘beam, lath’ 
is itself derived from ad + ser, while interponuntur might be 
more explicitly defined by tnseruntur inter. We have in 
tmbrices ‘pantiles’ genuine Latin for dialectic ambrices. A 
certain differentiation of meaning may well have taken place. 
From the definition cited the amdrices might be tegulae delt- 
étares ‘gutter-tiles’ underlying the flat tiles (v. Goell’s Beck- 
er’s Gallus II. 292). As we know the Roman roof (v. 
Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical Antiquities, Pl. lii. 15), the 
space between two asseres, was entirely covered by one 
row of overlapping fegu/ae having upturned flanges. These 
flanges were capped by a row of overlapping tmdrices. In 
the earlier shingle stage of roofing (cf. Goell /c. 291) roofs 
must still have had three parts, asseres, tegulae (‘ scandulae’) 
and sheathing, ambrices, the latter overlapping the asseres 
and forming the junction between esseres and tegulae. Thus 
overlapping was the function of américes and imbrices alike, 
and *2#-sr-ices etymologically means ‘ overlapping.’ ! 

In still another Latin word the ingenious have found 


11 would note here still another compound of ser- ‘twist’ in Latin; viz. the 
form combretum ‘rush.’ I am not optimist enough to compare comdbr-etum with 
Lith. ssvefidrat ‘a rush’ and abstract a primitive RVENDHRO- as Fick and, after 
him, Brugmann, do: it is so simple to explain com-dre-/um as a participle to 
com + sero. 
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*am-fer-, viz. in anfr-actus. I abide by the division e@n- 
fractus, and present the following explanation of the mean- 
ing, without deciding whether az- is cognate with ava or a 
compounding form of amdi-: craw ‘I break’: ava-crAdw ‘I 
bend’ = frango ‘1 break’: an-fractus ‘a bend.’ 

2) Osc. Anafrtss. 

This word has been explained (v. von Planta, /c. I. § 220) 
as a) Imbribus, 6) Inferis, c) as related to avadéporres, ad) as 
from an- ‘breathe’ + -dhr- or -sr-. Of these views, only the 
first can be called current. I have proposed (Amer. Jour. 
Phil, XVI. 492 sq.) to explain Anafriss by *amfortbus (: Lat. 
amphora ‘jar’), an explanation von Planta (Ac. II., p. 769) 
regards as improbable. 

One difficulty with my explanation is that the Oscans in- 
flect az.dopevs in a different way to the Romans, but the latter 
had a distinct tendency to the first declension in their metric 
system, a system borrowed from the Greeks almost as com- 
pletely if not as formally as the French system has been 
adopted by continental Europe (v. Nonius’ chapter de genert- 
bus vasorum et poculorum, p. 543 sq.). The fact that the 
Roman said cratera as well as crater (from xparnp) tallies 
with his saying amphora (appopets). We may not be sure, 
however, that amphorum (gen. plur.) is not a bodily transfer 
of audopar (from audopéwr), just as drachmum from Spaxper, 
though the analogy of xmmum (2d decl.) may be taken into 
the account. Inasmuch as Azafriss occurs in a rite to Ceres 
(znfra, p. 21), it may perhaps be an almost bodily transfer 
of the dat. plur. azdopevar. 

Whether we derive Anafriss from a hybrid dative *am- 
foribus or by direct transfer of audopevor, the critical diffi- 
culty is whether Osc. f may represent ¢. The representation 
of the Greek aspirates in Oscan is discussed by von Planta 
(Zc. I. § 22) with the following results: Oscan, like Latin, 
knows two methods of transcription, #4 and ¢ for @, ch and c 
for y; there are no certain cases of ¢ (on diumpats, v. infra, 
p. 21), but Grecizing orthography seems warranted by some 
spellings where f/ is found for 7p. 

There is no question but the Oscans spelled their f by ¢ 
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in Greek transliterations (v. the author, Amer. Jour. Phil. 
XVI. 494, and Horton-Smith, Zhe Oscan Word ANASAKET, 
pp. 42, 70), though I am unable to prove conversely that ¢ 
was transliterated by Osc. f We know, however, that Pom- 
peian grafiitz, as early as 50 A.D., render @ by f, and until 
proof to the contrary is furnished, we may believe that the 
Oscans might do the same thing. Several elements demand 
consideration here. It is important to know not only how 
an Oscan would transliterate a Greek word into his alphabet, 
but also how a Greek would write his own words in Oscan 
characters. Hieratic transliteration, in a word, may have 
differed from popular. The Greek scribe who rendered 
Latin Fundanius by Povdanos (81 B.c.) might similarly have 
rendered his aydop- into an Italic alphabet by as/for. 

Another element to be reckoned with is conscious ety- 
mological transliteration: ap-popeds ‘two-handled’ would 
suggest to any Italian his own am- (amdi-), and -opevs 
‘handle’ might get its orthography from fevo ‘I bear,’ by 
a general association of ideas; I particularly note ferculum, 
Jferetrum ‘bier’: déperpov as a general point of departure for 
the orthography, while ferw/a ‘young stag’s horn,’ for-fex 
‘claw,’ furca ‘fork,’ furnish a more particular point of de- 
parture. 

In the last resort Anafriss: audopets might be explained 
as a cognation, without resort to a theory of borrowing. 

I conclude in fine that we may waive the flexional difficulty 
of *amforibus, and if we bear in mind always the Greekish 
character of the Ceres cult (z#fra, p. 21), the problem of f as 
a transliteration for @ becomes graphic rather than phonetic, 
when we assume it to be the consistent orthographic process 
of one who transliterated Osc. f by ©. | 

So much for the difficulties. The next thing is to furnish 
strong exegetical reasons for Anafriss from *amforitbus. I 
begin by citing (from von Planta, No. 200) the briefer version 
of the inscription in which Axzafriss occurs : — 
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aasas. ekask. eestint. 
hirtul. 
vezkei. 
evklui. 

30 fuutrei. 
anter. statai. 
kerri. 
ammai. 
diumpais. 

3s liganakdikei. entraf. 
kerrita{. 
anafriss. 
maatiis ... 

42 patanai. pifstiai. 
defivai. genetai. 
aasa{. purasial. 

4s saahtGm. tefdrdm. 
alttrei. pdtereipid. 
akenei. etc. 


arae hae exstant 
luco: 

*Uetusci, 

*Euclo 

Creatrici 

*Interstitae 

Cereri 

*Ammae 

Lumpis 

*Leg — dici *Interae 
Cereali 

Imbribus 

*Matis ... 

Pandae *Pisteae 
Divae Genitae. 

in ara igniaria 
sanctum holocaustum 
in altero utroque 


Nothing is more uncertain than /mdribus in this interpre- 
tation, though the starred words show how much else is 
problematical. If we bear in mind that the Ceres cult was 
introduced from Greece by Greek priestesses, and along with 
a Greek ritual (v. Cicero, pro Balbo 55), we might well expect 
to find a great number of words borrowed from the Greek in 


this inscription. 


I share with Lindsay (Zc., p. 11) his incredulity about the 
explanation of diumpats, Lat. /umpis from Gk. vopdn [‘ water-] 
nymph.’ I would derive dzumpats from dat- ‘two’ (cf. Umbr. 
ai-fue} ‘bi-fidum, 8e-uys,’ and von Planta, /.c. I. § 202, p. 
414), and make -umpais a cognate of Lat. wacus ‘hook,’ 
Gyxos ‘elbow.’ For the difference in the nature of the 
guttural I note Skr. avkd- bend, dyrv€ ‘circlet,’ and the 
proper name “Ayzros ‘Ancus’ (v. von Planta /c. I. § 168, 
p- 332). The gradation, or, as I should prefer to call it for 
this case, alternation, 2/,, is undeniable (v. Brugmann, Gy. 
I?. § 536). This leads us to a Greek *d:-ou7ra, ‘having two 


11s dt-fue borrowed from d-gujs? This would settle the question of / for ¢. 
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handles.’ I note Horace’s dota ‘two-eared-[jar].’ A fur- 
ther Greek cognate may be dumvn, durn ‘sacrificial cake,’ if 
this was named from its twisted shape (cf. o7eipa ‘coil,’ 
borrowed in Latin spzra ‘sacrificial cake’). If the current 
explanation of zz as a monophthongal # is right, then dium- 
fats comes from prim. Osc. *du-ompa- (cf. Umbr. du-pursus 
‘two-footed’), whence a@#mpa, in the way explained by von 
Planta (4c. I. § 53) This explanation will also account for 
Lat. Jumpa, lympha ‘water’ (with the @// alternation as in 
lacruma), alongside of Osc. *diumpa ‘cup with two handles.’ 
For the meaning I compare Lat. poculum ‘cup,’ but also 
‘drink, potion.” For myself I have always understood /atices 
as ‘cups’ (?/ater ‘ brick’), with ‘liquid’ for a derived meaning. 

The word “iganakdtkei has defied satisfactory explanation 
from the Latin. Let us attack it as Greek. In view of 
ayyoOnkn, éyyvOnen ‘stand for vessels,’ borrowed as we know 
in Lat. zcttega, we may explain Hganakdiket as from prim. 
Ital. */égniz-(whence Latin /ézzs ‘dish,’ and, with anaptyxis, 
Osc. */igani-): Xexavis ‘dish,’ plus *angdéka (: ayyoOnkn) 
whence we might infer Osc. *akdic-o-, with change of de- 
clension. Into phonetic detail it is not my wish to go, but 
the definition of Hganakdikef as ‘dish-receptacle, lanci-inci- 
tega, pulvinar,’ seems to me to suit the sense of our inscrip- 
tion; and Macrobius (III. XI. 5 sq.) expressly states that in 
Roman rites a mensa (infra, p. 23) was used as an aruda and 
a pulvinar. 

The next word to Anafrtss is Maatiuts, and this I propose 
to connect with Lat. mdétula ‘little vessel,’ diminutive to 
*mato-s. I illustrate the quantitative relation by scétum 
‘shield’ (cf. oxtros ‘hide ’) sci#/ale ‘thong,’ but sci#tica ‘lash’ ; 
and more particularly sc#a ‘dish’ (Lucilius in Priscian): 
sciitéla ‘little dish’ (cf. for the meaning of these words 
aomés ‘shield, dish ’). 

We can hardly doubt that patanaf in this inscription is an 
Oscan dat. to wardvn ‘dish.’ 

If Anafriss be also explained by *am/fortbus, we shall have 
five words in the inscription referring to the sacred vessels. 

On this point let me here repeat some general considerations 
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I have already urged (Amer. Jour. Phil. XVI. 492): “The 
Italians used amphorae for coffins (cf. o 74); and the native 
ollae were in regular use as urns for the ashes of the dead. 
The Arval brothers worshipped Ol/ae (cf. Henzen, Acta Fra- 
trum Arvaltum, p. 30, and the authors there cited). The 
said o/lae may have been mere utensils in the sacrifice and 
Patanat (= Lat. patina ‘dish’) is an object of worship in the 
present inscription. The Romans worshipped Patella! ‘lit- 
tle dish’... In Plautus the @ jfatellarit are understood 
as being the Lares (v. the scholiast on Persius, III. 56).” 

I quote now in running fashion from the Acta Fr. Arv. 
(p. 26 seq.) a passage descriptive of the rites of Dea Dia, 
who was probably the native Roman divinity corresponding 
to the imported Ceres: 


1) postea inde praetextati capite velato vit[ti]s spiceis coronati lu- 
cum adscenderunt ... 2) deinde reversi in aedem in mensa sa- 
crum fecerunt o//is[OTIIS] . .. 3) item flam(en) et promag (ister) 
scyfos arg(enteos) cum sumpu(v)is ante osteum [et] acerras [fe- 
rentes] ture et vino fecerunt . .. 4) deinde in aedem intraver(unt) 
et ollas precati sunt... 5) et deas unguentaverunt et aedes clusa 
e(st) ... 6) libellis acceptis carmen descindentes tripodaverunt 
in verba haec: enos Lares iuvate, etc. 


I make the following observations: 1) The worship of Dea 
Dia took place in a grove, and the costume worn suits the 
worship of Ceres;—2) A table was used as an altar (cf. 
Macrobius, III. XI. 3 sq., commenting on Aexz. VIII. 279), 
and a sacrifice made upon it to the Ol/ae ; — 3) While the 
spelling of scyfos on this inscription (A.D. 218) is not neces- 
sarily antique, it may perhaps represent an archaic hieratic 
transliteration ; at least three sorts of sacred vessels are men- 
tioned here ;— 4) Prayers are addressed to the Ollae ; — 
5) Images of the goddess are anointed;—6) The incor- 


1T note Cicero, de Fin. I]. 22: af gui reperiemus asotos primum tla non reli- 
giosos ut edant de patella? The salinum (‘salt-cellar’) and the patella were em- 
ployed for the mola salsa rite, and the di patellarit came to be regarded as the 
Lares, I suggest, by popular etymology with safres (cf. Goell, Becker’s Gadlus, 
III. 398). 
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poration of the Arval song gives to the rites here described 
a particularly antique character, and adds to the worship of 
Dea Dia the worship of the Lares and of Mars. 

The Umbrian monuments preserve a corresponding rite 
at VII. a2, which I cite in translation only: 1) tum precatione 
in—em libato Praestitae *Cerriae *Cerri Martit... 2) tum 
vascults atris in—em sic precamino.... Unclear as the 
forms *Cerriae *Cerri are, the Umbrian words are surely akin 
to Lat. Ceres, a point absolutely clinched when we set Umbr. 
praestote Serfie alongside of Osc. anter+ statai+ Kerri. Here 
in the Umbrian rites, as in those to Dea Dia, the worship 
of Ceres is joined with that of Mars, and, above all, worship 
is offered to the sacrificial vessels (for Umbr. persnuzhmu ‘ pre- 
camino’ governs a dat., like Lat. supplicare). 

In other Oscan inscriptions also the o//a appears, whether 
as a Sacrificial vessel or as a mortuary urn is not clear (129): 
nep>-memnim-nep-tlam - stfet » herttad, ‘nec monumentum 
nec ollam sibi capiat.’} 

The inscription to Ceres under discussion records, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, in addition to tributes to the divinity, 
tributes to the sacred jars employed in her worship, as well 
as to mortuary urns (the Lares). The only certain divinities 
besides Ceres on the inscription are Jupiter and Hercules (in 
the lines omitted above), while Mars and the Lares are asso- 
ciated with Ceres in the Umbrian and Roman rites, though 

1JIn another inscription (128), which is of very difficult interpretation, the 
phrase keri aretikai avt ulas leginet occurs several times; ert aretikat seems to 
mean Cerert Ultrict,and ulas leginet is explained as tllius legioni, but many 
scholars explain w/as as ollae (v. von Planta, II., p. 628) ‘sepulcri,’ and unless 
legions be interpreted very vaguely as ‘ potestati,’ this last explanation seems most 
likely. If we take our cue for the explanation of this inscription from that other 
Ceres-tablet already discussed, we might interpret sdas leginet by ollae pulvinari, 
‘the couch or support on which the o//a was laid,’ deriving /egine? from a stem 
*legno- ‘bed.’ Thus alas leginei taken as a guast-compound approximates in 
sense Jiganakdikel as explained above, and /egined may have the general meaning 
of ‘bowl, receptacle’ (in which the pointed amphora was set). 

An apparent synonym of éegino- in the inscription is Aeria- (line 1), and it is 
not impossible but 4eria- belongs to Osc. Aertiad ‘capiat’ in the sense of Lat. 
capis ‘bowl’: capio. 

These suggestions I venture with most extreme reservation, in a forlorn hope 
of explaining the problematical by the hardly less problematical. 
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Macrobius (III. XI. 10) notes the association of Hercules 
and Ceres in a common rite. 

The correspondences in ritual I have set forth seem to me 
to make very strongly for the interpretation of Anafriss by 
*amforibus, and I venture to believe that I have offered a 
plausible explanation of the flexional and phonetic difficulties 
involved. 

We might, however, admit the equation Azafriss = ‘Imbri- 
bus’ without destroying my contention that -mpH- became 
prim. Ital. -zd-. There is a problem of syllabification here; 
-M + BHR- can prove nothing for -MBH-. 

3) Umbr. anferener ‘ambiferendi.’ 

As a specific Umbrian compound, this word can not be 
used for phonetic inferences. 

4) Mamphur, ‘appellatur loro circumvolutum mediocris 
longitudinis lignum rotundum quod circumagunt fabri in 
operibus tornandis (Paulus-Festus), bow-drill.’ 

From mamphur an Oscan *manfar has been inferred 
(v. Bugge, Romanta, III. 154, cited by Korting, Lateinzsch- 
Romanischen Worterbuch, sv. manfurinum, No. 5051; and 
Meyer-Liibke, cited by von Planta, /.c. II., p. 595), cognate 
with Skr. mdnthan ‘churning-stick.’ This explanation has 
been taken up by Brugmann (Gr. I%, § 571), who com- 
pares n0Oos ‘din of battle’ M. Ir. moth ‘penis’ (?), O.N. 
mondull ‘handle,’ Lith. wzenture ‘ quirl,’— Fr. mandrin ‘drill’ 
from Lat. *mandarinum(!). This last is particularly bold 
etymologizing, but when I bethink myself of our 4z¢ ‘augur’ 
(: dt¢e), I am content to refer Fr. mandrin to Lat. mandere 
‘chew,’ and if Oscan *smanfar instead of Greekish mamphur 
were quotable, I should still be content to explain it from 
mant- + foro-(: forat ‘ drills’) ‘hand-drill,’ or merely to compare 
Lat. manibrium ‘hilt, handle,’ syncopated in Oscan to *san/r-. 

The Greekish orthography of mamphur should make us 
bear in mind Scaliger’s explanation from jpavvo-dopo-s } 


1The word pavvo-pbpos is certainly extant only in the scholiast’s note to 
Theocr. XI. 41, where the manuscripts read dyvoddpws, which has been amended 
to pnvoddbpws ‘ crescent-browed’ and pavvo-pépws ‘collar-decked.’ If Vergil £eé. 
II. 40 sq. makes for the first interpretation, den. VII. 488 makes for the second. 
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‘collar-decked,’ a description very applicable to a bow-drill. 
The terms of the toreutic art are mainly borrowed from 
Greek. Tools get their names, it is known, from various 
sources, —from proper names, ¢.g. /zmmy, Jack, Ital. mar- 
tinetto ‘reel’ (v. Korting, 4c. No. 5140); names of animals, 
e.g. Ital. /opporo ‘a hook’ (#dzd. s.v. lupulus, No. 4934). 
Possibly avvo-pdpo-s was first the name of a pet deer and 
afterwards converted to the name of a tool. 

The phonetic questions involved in my derivation of the 
Italic Gerundive admit now of a very brief statement. After 
passing in review all the cases of nasal + spirant in the Italic 
languages, I have shown that for none of them is it possible 
to prove an Aryan base of nasa] + sonant aspirate between 
vowels. I have further shown that in Umbrian and Latin 
the actual result of primitive nasal + sonant aspirate is nasal 
+sonant. I have further observed that many scholars agree 
that a nasal had a deaspirating effect on a near-by sonant 
aspirate, whether dialectically in the primitive speech, or 
subsequently in the derived languages. These facts allow 
us to conclude that the “law” -NDH-, etc., becomes prim. 
Ital. -zd-, etc.,is much more probable than that -NDH- becomes 
-nf-,as some scholars on purely apriort grounds have claimed. 

Now, a theory is valuable in proportion to what it explains. 
A phonetic change which is neither demonstrably improbable 
nor proved to be false deserves to be tested from this point 
of view. 

I call attention to Osc. éaém ‘et,’ Umbr. ennom, enom 
‘tum,’ ! enumck, enuk ‘tunc,’ Duenos inscription cinom 
‘igitur.. With these I compare, and first for the significa- 
tion only, Skr. @d#a 1) ‘thereupon, then,’ 2) ‘and,’ 3) ‘ there- 
fore.’ In Italic, Lat. zzde, Umbr. exnom have signification 
1), Osc. ¢éuém has 2), and eznom has 3). 

The cognation of Gk. év@a 1) ‘there, then,’ 2) ‘where, when,’ 
évOev ‘thence, thereupon,’ with Skr. ddd, at least in suffix, 
seems to me unquestionable, and the stems, too, are cognate 
if we admit gradation. Lat. zzde, whether it corresponds in 


1 Lat. tum approximates ‘et’; see the lexicons and note Plautus, Rud. 644. 
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stem to év@a or to Skr. daha, will also fall into this group, to 
which it conforms so fully, if the dialectic cognates of zxde 
fall under the law I maintain: prim. Ital. -z@- from -NpR-. 
Our English and, and O.G.H. wata may also be referred 
along with the words under discussion to ENDHO-, a demon- 
strative stem of the primitive language. To this stem Umbr. 
ennom will be an accusative, while Osc. ¢ném is accusative 
to ENDHI-, a parallel z stem; cf. with Lat. gu-o- and qgz-z- Skr. 
kd-, kim, Gk. rés and ré-; for the ending -zm, cf. Lat. d/-im 
‘on a time,’ z#¢er-tn ‘meantime.’ 

The stem ENDHO- posited here seems well justified, if we 
compare the shifts in signification of the forms about to be 
cited, with the analogous shifts in the group Skr. da ‘hither, 
thither, near, upon,’ Gk. ire ‘under, beneath,’ Lat. s-«d ‘ un- 
der’ alongside of Skr. updri, Gk. trép, Lat. s-uper ‘over, 
above,’ with an r-suffix. Beside Skr. ddfz ‘over, on high’ 
stands adk-ds ‘under, adha-rd ‘lower,’ adha-md ‘lowest,’ 
whereas dda has paler demonstrative meanings, like za. 
In a strong grade with adds ‘under’ is dudhas ‘darkness.’ 
In Avestan, ada ‘and, so, then,’ 26é¢ (ablative) ‘then, after’ 
belong to this stem. In Greek év@ev, év@a we have the strong 
grade, but a@epifm ‘slight, make light of,’ is, I suggest, a 
denominative cognate with Skr. adhard- ‘\ower,’ cf. adhari- 
kar- ‘worst, beat down,’ adharibhu- ‘be worsted,’ and, for 
the sense, late Lat. Aumilzare to humilis. In Latin tn-ferus 
‘lower,’ the phonetic abnormality is due to z-ferre ‘bury’ 
(Cicero, Leges, II. 64), 2-feriae ‘funeral rites,’ 22-ferum ‘wine 
of the Manes’ (Cato); this sense of -ferre is shown also by 
effert, éxpéper ‘ buries.’ 

I have already proposed (Amer. Jour. Phil. XVI. 4 foot- 
note), and, on purely semantic grounds, without any reference 
to the dialectic forms, to explain Lat. mandat ‘charges’ as a 
cognate of wav@dve ‘learns.’ The same proposal, but not in a 
form to involve the same phonetic questions, I now learn, has’ 
been made before by Bugge (Altetalische Studien, 17, cited by 
Osthoff, Perfect, 242), viz. to refer Osc. manafum, Lat. man- 
dare to a base MAN+ DHE-. According to this explanation 
Lat. manda-, Osc. mana-, supply the Italic cognate for the 
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large group (Sanskrit, Avestan, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic) 
akin to Gk. pavOave (v. Prellwitz’s Etym. Worterb.s.v.). There 
is no difficulty on the side of meaning: pavOdver means ‘ puts 
(one’s own) mind on, learns,’ cf. Skr. mduas + dha ‘intend, pur- 
pose’; while sandat means ‘ puts (another’s) mind on, directs, 
charges,’ cf. vou-Oeret ‘admonishes, warns,’ and note Homer's 
pévos 5¢ ot év dpeot Ojxev ‘he put menos into him.’ In older 
English /earns meant both discit (uavOaver) and docet (man- 
dat). 

Accordingly, Lewis and Short but support my view of the 
meaning when they define mando by 1) ‘commit to one’s 
charge, enjoin, order, command,’ and give praeci~io and 
edico as synonyms.! With definition 2), ‘commit, entrust, 
etc.,’ we may compare the current explanation of smandare as 
denominative to *manidus, ‘giving in the hands’; an exam- 
ple is ego t1bt meas res mando (Plautus, Cist. 719), which we 
may turn by ‘I put my affairs in your hands,’ but this exam- 
ple no more proves the current derivation from *smant-dus 
‘handing,’ than we can infer a similar derivation for the 
italicized words of the following passage: 


quoi numquam unam rem me licet semel praecipere furi, 
quin centiens eadem imperem atque ograniam etc. 
(Plautus, Asin. 421-2.) 


The explanation I uphold for mazxdare postulates no *mans- 
dus, and, in fact, instead of a denominative *manzdare we 
should expect rather 72 manum dare (cf. ets yetpa TiOévat), 

Finally, the law that -NpH- becomes prim. Ital. -zd@- allows 
us to establish a connection between the Italic gerundive 
in -endae (dat. fem. sg.) and the Indo-Iranian infinitive 
in -adhyat. These formations correspond very minutely in 
their syntactical and semantic range, and that they are not 
in phonetic disaccord seems to me to have been demon- 
strated in the argument made above. 

Let me not overstate the cogency of my arguments: that 

1 Though they eite no Plautine examples here, any number might be cited of 


mandavi = imperavi; e.g. Cas. 503, Curc. 346, Epid. 47, Merc. 428 (?) —cf. 
Bacch. 1084, ete. 
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Lat. ferendae must come from BHER-M-DHaI, and that Skr. 
bhdradhydt must come from BHER-M-DHYAI, far be it from 
me to assert, but if, in company with other scholars, I can 
believe that $ép-eo-Oae and bhdr-a-dhydi have closely cognate 
suffixes, DHaI and DHYAI, I assert with confidence that there 
are even stronger grounds for recognizing a cognation be- 
tween Lat. feren-dae and Skr. dhdra-dhydi, grounds so strong 
syntactically and semantically as to make it plausible that 
Jeren- and bhara- are formally identical. 

On this point I do not insist. I have always sympathized 
with Bréal’s views as to the inadvisability of writing out 
Aryan bases, and Oertel’s strong essay (Amer. Jour. Phil. 
XVIII. 416 sq.) on this point reinforces that disinclination. 
But that Skr. dhdradhydi, Lat. ferendae,—and to a less 
extent Gk. dépecOar, — are cognate formations, seems to me 
well within the limits of belief. 

A word needs to be said in conclusion on the formation 
of which rotundus and ortundus are the type. They corre- 
spond in formation to Skr. dhiyam-dha ‘thought-directing, 
worshipful, pious,’ though there is no especial reason why -@a 
and not -d#é might not have been the compounding word 
here! That dhtyam-dha is morphologically cognate with 
ahiyd-dhyat ‘to invent, contrive,’ 1s undeniable, but for the 
Italic Gerundive we must start, not vaguely from a general 
type of compounds, but specifically from dative infinitives in 
-DHYAI, -DHJI. 

I conclude as follows: Inasmuch as the Italic Gerundive 
‘shows such near points of contact with the Indo-Iranian 
infinitives in -adhydat, those that dispute their cognation must 


1If Callifae, the name of a Samnite town mentioned by Livy along with 
Allifae and Rufrium, may be regarded as standing for Ca/ifae, then it is perhaps 
to be explained as cognate to Lat. Calidae (sc. aguae). As Kufrium seems to 
be cognate with ruder ‘red,’ it is tempting to explain .4//ifae also as a sense-name, 
perhaps from *4ig“idae (?) ‘cold waters’: Adiifae and Callifae are certainly 
rhyme-words. If z in A/lifae (spelt in an Oscan abbreviation A/ifa) is really 
long, we can compare /idido, etc., alongside of /ididus, etc. 

These explanations would make for -ds- and not -d- for Lat. calidus, etc., but, 
after all, both do- and dho- seem well-attested Italic suffixes (v. von Planta, /.c. II. 
§ 261, 10). 
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prove, 1) that in my postulated endings -M-DHYAI -M-DH@I 
-MDH- was exempt from the not unusual conversion of sonant 
aspirate with a near-by nasal into sonant; then, when that is 
proved, they must prove, 2) that -NDH- gave in prim. Ital. -”4- 
rather than -zd- or -md-, and the proof of this must be more 
definite than the unsupported assertion that DH after a nasal 
suffered the same phonetic change as intervocalic -DH-; and 
the proof they render must be valid for -NDH- between vowels 
and not for -N-pDHR-. Until this proof is rendered, the close 
cognation of feren-dae with Skr. bidra-dhydi seems to me a 
proposition worthy of our acceptance. 


Postscripr. — An interesting case of suffixal -pHo- in Greek occurs 
to me now (Oct. 3, ’98), viz.: in dya-6us, which I define by ‘active.’ 
The meaning has developed along the lines of our ‘ efficient’ (: Lat. 
eficit accomplishes’). Homeric Bonv dya8ds doubtless meant origi- 
nally rather ‘clamorem faciens’ than ‘clamore bonus.’ Morphologi- 
cally &yafos is identical with agendus. 

Apropos of the explanation offered for Cadi/ac in the last footnote, 
I note that this town could not have been far from the river Calor 
(v. Weissenborn’s note to Livy 8, 25, 4), a tributary of the Volturnus, 
on which A/iifae was situated. Two confluent streams may well have 
been called in contrast ‘hot’ and ‘cold.’ Another explanation of 
Allifae is that it stands with transposition of syllables for *4d/ulae 
‘Albulae,’ cf. Rufrae (Rufrium). I note the Latin Aguae Albulae 
‘White [Sulphur] Springs.’ In Virginia we have Cold, Hot, Warm, 
White, Yellow, Red (cf. Rufrae), and Violet Sulphur Springs. 
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Il. — Language-Rivalry and Speech-Differentiation in the 
Case of Race-Mixture. 


By Pror. GEORGE HEMPL, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


RACE-MIXTURE is of common occurrence. As the races in- 
volved generally speak different languages, one might expect 
speech-mixture also to take place. This, however, happens 
to a much slighter degree than one would suppose. One of 
the two languages is generally at a disadvantage and sooner 
or later yields to the other (Paul’s Princtpien*, page 338). 
Before it disappears it often passes through a transition stage 
showing more or less admixture of the stronger language. 
The surviving speech, however, generally betrays compara- 
tively little influence of the language it has overcome. In 
fact, real speech-mixture does not often take place where 
races mix, but where a certain intercommunication, especially 
commercial, is kept up between neighboring tribes that do 
mot mix. Such are the Pidgin-English spoken by the English 
traders in China, the Chinook jargon or Indian trade-language 
of the north Pacific coast (Hibben: Dzéctionary of the Chi- 
nook Jargon, Victoria, B.C., 1889), and the Negro-English of 
the west African coast (Grade and Henrici: Anglia, XIV., 
XX.). Such a jargon is used only when representatives of 
the two races meet, and it does not displace either of the 
languages out of which it is formed. Cases of this kind do 
not fall within the province of this paper. 


I. 


The conditions under which race-mixture takes place are 
not uniform, and we should accordingly expect to find the 
consequent language-rivalry resulting differently. It is the 
chief object of this paper to formulate the conditions under 
which such language-rivalry takes place, and to state the 
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results that follow each condition. So far as my knowledge 
goes, the subject has not hitherto received systematic treat- 
ment. Of course, in matters of this kind the number of pos- 
sible cases is infinite, and any scheme that presents the facts 
with clearness must ignore exceptional forms. The charac- 
teristic cases lend themselves to a very simple classification. 
(1) One or more armies by superior prowess overcome the 
military forces of a country and take possession of it. In 
numbers they are far inferior to the inhabitants and they do 
not undertake to exterminate the population. They assume 
control of the government and, having removed such natives 
as are likely to be troublesome, settle down to the enjoyment 
of their position. Their leader becomes the king, and his 
relatives and friends the nobility, who share with some of 
the rank and file the military, civil, and ecclesiastical offices. 
In other words, the foreigners become the upper classes of 
the country. However, as they constitute only a minority, 
their language is doomed. They are forced to learn the 
language of their subjects, and their grandchildren may 
know it better than they know the language of their ances- 
tors. The natural tendency in this direction is hastened by 
the desire of the ruling class to identify themselves and their 
interests with those of the country — often in direct hostility 
to those of the country from which they originally sprang. 
Witness the final attitude assumed toward France by Eng- 
land’s Norman-French sovereign and nobility. The language 
of the people becomes the language of all classes; still, as 
the natives have been forced out of certain spheres of life, 
the native words for the things specially concerned in these 
pass out of use and are forgotten, and the words used by 
the foreign intruders take their place. This is true espe- 
cially of words pertaining to government, the army, and the 
equipment of soldiers and horses. For example, at some 
prehistoric period (antedating the Germanic shift of con- 
sonants) the primitive Germanic people were conquered by 
some comparatively small Celtic force, as is proved by the 
fact that the oldest Germanic words for ‘ king’ and ‘ officer’ 
(still seen in German Reich and Am?), as probably also those 
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for ‘oath’ and ‘hostage’(German zd and Gezse/), are Celtic 
words (Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss*, I., page 324). One of the 
most interesting instances of this kind is the conquest of 
the Finns by a Germanic tribe, who became their rulers but 
eventually merged so completely with the conquered people 
that their foreign origin was quite forgotten and was only 
brought to light when philologists discovered in Finnish a 
large number of Germanic words of the earliest type, among 
them such as pertain to government and war; for example, 
words for ‘king,’ ‘ prince,’ ‘ messenger,’ etc. (Auningas,(d)ruhtt- 
nas, airut, etc., Kluge, zd., page 362). Similarly the old Ger- 
manic words for ‘king,’ ‘prince,’ ‘army,’ ‘sword,’ ‘armor,’ 
‘battle-axe,’ ‘helmet,’ ‘flag,’ and the like (vikzs, kuningas- 
kinegit, pliku, micl, szarwat, brady, slémi, horagy, etc., Kluge, 
td., page 361), that are preserved in Slavic, point to a con- 
quest of Slavs by people of Germanic stock and the eventual 
absorption of the Germanic rulers (Kluge, z@., page 361). For 
historic cases of this principle, we need but refer to the story 
of the Goths in Italy and Spain, of the Franks in Gaul, of 
the Normans in France and Italy, and of the Norman-French 
in England. Of course, the influence of the conquerors was 
greater if there were more of them, if they had been long 
close neighbors of the people they conquered, or if they 
for some time maintained the bonds that united them to 
their mother country (the cases thus verging on type 2 4, 
page 34). Thus the influence of the Franks on the lan- 
guage of France was greater than that of the Goths on the 
language of Spain, and the influence of the Norman-French 
in England was still greater. Yet in each case the minority 
ultimately succumbed. 

(2) In order that the language of the conqueror shall pre- 
vail, one of the two following conditions must exist. 

(a) The conquest is made by many bodies of invaders who 
bring with them their whole households and are followed for 
a long period of time by similar hordes of kinsmen. Such 
was the invasion of Romanized Britain by men of Germanic 
blood. The invaders did not become the ruling class merely; 
they also made up the bulk of the middle class, the natives 
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receding before the conquerors or becoming their slaves. 
Under these conditions the supremacy of the speech of the 
conquerors was but natural. The speech of the natives, being 
the distinctive mark of the serving class, was soon laid aside 
and left traces only in a few terms pertaining to the handi- 
crafts by which they served their masters, in the names of na- 
tive plants and vegetables, and in geographical designations 
(Kluge, z@., I., page 930). Similar conditions are presented 
by the conquest of America by Europeans; but in the Ger- 
manic communities in America we can hardly speak of race- 
mixture between the natives and the immigrants. 

If such a foreign invasion is not sufficiently large or con- 
tinuous, its linguistic superiority is local and temporary: in 
time a reaction sets in in favor of the native language still 
spoken in the surrounding country. Thus Scandinavian 
speech at one time got a good footing in parts of England 
but ultimately had to succumb. 

(4) A more powerful nation conquers the people and an- 
nexes its territory or makes a province of it. If purely 
military, such subjugation furnishes cases similar to those 
of type 1 above; compare the story of some of the outlying 
provinces of Rome. If, however, not only governors and 
soldiers but also merchants and especially colonists are sent 
out to the province, where they become the leading citizens 
of the large towns and establish new towns, then the founda- 
tions are laid for the thorough denationalization of the de- 
pendent people. If the province is thus for centuries kept 
under the direct influence of the ruling country, it will imi- 
tate more and more, and finally adopt in very large measure, 
the customs, the habits, and the speech of the ruling country. 
The process begins in the cities and at the military posts and 
is longest in reaching the country and the outlying districts. 
Such was the history of the Romanizing of Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, and, if the English could acclimatize, such would 
ptobably be the future of India. Similar, also, is the story of 
what happened to the Slavs of eastern Germany and to the 
Dutch in New York state, and of what is going on to-day 
among the French in Louisiana and in the old German set- 
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tlements of Pennsylvania. The Danish supremacy in Nor- 
way came to an end before this process was completed and 
now a reaction in favor of the native speech has set in, 
producing a peculiar state of things. The reconquest of 
Elsass-Lothringen took place before French had become the 
language of the common people of the provinces. 

(3) The invader comes in peaceful bands of immigrants, 
ready to do menial service or follow a humble calling. It is 
usually not to his advantage to herd with those of his own 
nationality who are seeking like occupation, but rather to go 
where there are those who do not care to do what he is will- 
ing to do and who will pay him well for his labor. He thus 
mingles among the natives and settles down in their midst. 
The better he learns to speak their tongue the faster he gets 
on in the world. His children play with their children and 
go to school with them. If in their dress or speech they 
betray their foreign origin, they are ridiculed and derided 
as ‘Dutch’ or Irish or whatever it may be. That they take 
pains to rid themselves of all traces of their alien origin and 
avoid the speech of their parents is but natural. Their chil- 
dren, in fact, take their turn in tantalizing the children of the 
later immigrant. In this way vast numbers of newcomers 
may be assimilated year after year and go to make up a 
large part of the new race, while their language makes prac- 
tically no impression on that of the country. This is the 
story of what is going on in all parts of the United States 
to-day. I know it all too well, being myself of foreign par- 
entage. That English is to remain the speech of an Ameri- 
can race with comparatively little English blood in its veins, 
there can be no question. 

To sum uf. In the struggle of two languages in the same 
territory, other things being equal, the majority wins. But 

1 There are two exceptions to this: (a) A pastor or a land speculator forms 
a colony of peasants who take up a piece of land and establish a farming com- 
munity. In this way a speech-island is formed which holds its own for two or 
three generations. (4) Large numbers of Chinamen, Hungarians, etc., are im- 
ported to work mines, build railways, etc. After acquiring a certain amount of 


money, they usually return to their native land, leaving practically no trace of 
their stay in the country. 
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other things are not usually equal: it generally happens that 
one side has some advantage other than that of numbers. 
This advantage is usually that presented by superior social 
position. The higher civilization of the people, doubtless, 
also furnishes a certain stability, but the intrinsic superiority 
of one language probably has little weight in the matter. If 
the majority enjoys the advantage, its victory is all the more 
swift and complete. If it is the minority that has the advan- 
tage, this advantage must be very great to enable it to over- 
come the majority. We have seen (p. 32, 1) that social 
superiority alone is powerless to aid a minority in imposing 
its language on the majority; (page 34, 24) that subjuga- 
tion to a conquering nation that plants colonies in the con- 
quered territory and maintains control of it for centuries may 
force upon the natives the language of the conquerors though 
these be fewer in number; and (page 35, 3) that preémption 
of the ground may enable a minority to impose its language 
upon a majority, provided that majority is broken up into 
small bands coming at different times, so that those that 
come in any one generation are really in a minority. 

These (1, 2 a, 2 4, 3, pages 32-35) are the four chief con- 
ditions of race-mixture, and we have found that in the first 
and the last the speech of the natives prevails while in the 
second and third that of the conqueror is triumphant. We 
have also seen that in all cases except type 24 (page 34), 
that language prevails that is spoken by what is at the time 
the majority. 

Whichever language prevails, a large body of people who 
would otherwise speak one language now speak another; 
and we have to ask ourselves the question: “‘ Yow do they 
speak it?’’ The fact that they are of other stock does not 
necessarily cause them to speak it differently from those 
whose ancestral tongue it is. The question may be regarded 
first from two extreme positions: (a) When an adult German 
attempts to learn English, his speech habits, including all 
the mental processes involved, are fixed, and it is extremely 
difficult for him to acquire new ones. The elements of the 
foreign language suggest those of his own that are most like 
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them, and he therefore substitutes the German elements for 
the English when he attempts to speak the foreign tongue 
(Paul's Principien*, page 340 f.). That is, he speaks Eng- 
lish with the substitution of German sounds, stress, and 
pitch. (4) On the other hand, when a wealthy American 
woman adopts a German baby and brings it up with her 
own little ones, its speech shows no trace of the speech of 
its parents. Now, between these two extremes there are 
many degrees of difference, and it is not always easy to say 
where sound-substitution ceases and natural speech begins. 
In general, it may be said that all foreigners who have 
learned to speak before they come to this country, and the 
children of foreigners who maintain the foreign language 
in the home circle, learn English by sound-substitution. If, 
however, the young come early in contact with a majority of 
English-speaking persons, they usually thoroughly acquire 
English speech-habits, and occasionally a gifted adult does 
the same. It thus happens that, except in small settlements 
made up of foreigners, and among the lower classes of a few 
of our large cities, most of the children and practically all of 
the grandchildren of foreigners speak English, when grown 
up, without foreign taint. This accounts for conditions in- 
cluded under type 3 (page 35). The same thing is true 
when a small ruling minority gives up its foreign speech and 
learns that of the native majority (page 32, 1). And practi- 
cally the same result is obtained when a native minority 
(page 33, 2 a) succumbs to a foreign majority, though the 
vulgar dialect may be then slightly influenced by the native 
dialect. 

When, however, a whole population comes in the course 
of centuries to give up its natural speech for that of a ruling 
minority (page 34, 2 4), there can be no question that the 
substitution of the natural sounds and voice-inflections for 
those of the language to be acquired plays an important 
part, and in large measure determines the character and 
future of the language as spoken in the country in question. 
That we have here the explanation of much of the difference 
between the Romance languages of Spain and France and 
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Italy, I have no doubt. The same is true in large meas- 
ure of the High German spoken in Low German territory 
and of the Danish spoken in Norway. We are therefore 
not surprised when we are told (Nissen: /talische Landes- 
kunde, Chapter XI.) that the dialects of modern Italy corre- 
spond geographically pretty closely to the non-Latin languages 
once spoken in the Peninsula. In so far I thoroughly agree 
with the position assumed by Hirt in an article in /uduger- 
manische Forschungen, volume 4, page 36 ff., in which he 
explains the difference between two related languages by 
supposing that the indigenous inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries involved were different, but both were conquered by 
bodies of people speaking the same tongue, and that the 
resulting languages are two different imperfect imitations 
of the speech of the conquerors. We are accustomed to 
ascribe linguistic changes to changes in the average tem- 
perament of a people, and this in turn to their health as 
affected by climate and mode of life (my German Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology, § 104, 3). All this is necessarily more 
or less vague and indefinite, and for that reason somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The new theory offers us, for the cases to 
which it applies, a very simple, almost mechanical, explana- 
tion; in so far it is exceedingly attractive. The danger is 
that we shall be inclined to use it too freely —to apply it to 
cases where it has no application, and to imagine that it 
explains more than it really does in the cases where it has 
application. 


IT. 


The first mistake was made, in my opinion, by Hirt, when 
he applied the theory in explanation of the differentiation of 
Indo-European speech, and I shall now concern myself with 
the refutation of this aspect of his paper.! To be brief, Hirt 
believes that bodies of Indo-Europeans left their original 
seats and conquered various non-Indo-European peoples, 


1 Though he does not appear to have been aware of the fact, Hirt’s theory is, 
in reality, a revival of an older one advocated by Ascoli and later by Penka and 
Bradke. See Kretschmer: Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, page 120. 
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just as in later days various Germanic hordes conquered 
non-Germanic peoples. He then assumes that the con- 
quered peoples, though much in the majority, adopted the 
speech of their conquerors, with a substitution of native 
sounds and habits of speech, and that in this way there arose 
the various Indo-European languages, as did later the various 
Romance languages. Hirt seems not to observe that by 
appealing to the wanderings of the Germanic peoples and 
to the Romanization of Spain and Gaul, he secures not two, 
in fact not even one, historical parallel for what he assumes 
to have happened in prehistoric times. What he has is this: 
the first half of one parallel and the second half of another. 
He observes that many Germanic migrations were of the 
type I (page 32), and he assumes that the Indo-European 
migrations were of the same kind; but he then drops this 
historical parallel (according to which we should have ex- 
pected the speech of these comparatively small bodies of 
conquerors to have died out) and jumps to the conclusion 
of a case of the type 2 a (page 33), whose premises are 
totally different from those of the case he assumes. It is 
essential to Hirt’s theory that the conquering bodies of Indo- 
Europeans should be small compared with the number of 
the people they conquered, so that their habits of articula- 
tion and accent be of little or no account in the ultimate 
result; he finds similar conquering bodies of Germanic peo- 
ples and compares the two; but, when he finds that what 
happened in the cases that we know about, is not what he 
assumes happened in the case he is arguing, he says it is 
due to “besonderen Zufdllen, besonderen historischen Mo- 
menten.” If we appeal to historical parallels we must take 
them with all their consequences. If the cases are not suffi- 
ciently parallel to show similar results from similar causes, 
we had better leave them alone. On the other hand, if we 
wish to prove that the differentiation of Indo-European 
speech was like the differentiation of Romance speech, we 
must be able to show that the conditions under which the 
differentiations took place were alike or equivalent. But even 
a cursory examination of the manner in which the Romance 
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countries were Romanized (Mommsen: Zhe Provinces of the 
Roinan Empire, 1., pages 69 ff., 75 ff., 81 ff., 86 ff., 97 ff., 
111 ff., etc.) will make it clear that no parallel could possibly 
be drawn between the conditions under which the Romance 
languages arose and those that we can suppose to have 
existed while the Indo-European languages took shape. 

Hirt believes that his argument is strengthened by the’ 
fact that there is greater diversity among the Indo-European 
languages than, for example, among the dialects of Turkish, 
and that the Celtic! changed more rapidly than Slavic and 
Germanic, explaining the latter on the assumption that the 
Celts assimilated the largest number of non-Indo-Europeans. 
The latter argument is particularly unfortunate. As Kret- 
schmer (Geschichte der gricchischen Sprache, page 122) has 
shown, this rapid change in Celtic is comparatively late, 
but would be early if it were to be explained as Hirt sug- 
gests. Moreover, the assumption that rapidity of change 
goes hand in hand with race-mixture is not upheld by his- 
torical evidence. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that colo- 
nists that go to foreign shores and assimilate a large portion 
of the native population, nevertheless are quite frequently 
more conservative in their speech development than the 
parent stock on the native heath. Is not the language 
spoken in Ireland by an almost purely Celtic stock practi- 
cally only obsolete English? And why is the English 
spoken in America by the most conglomerate population 
ever gathered on one continent extremely conservative as 
compared with the English of the mother country? These 
matters are still too uncertain and too susceptible of various 
explanation to form a sound foundation for arguments of the 
sort that Hirt makes. | 

Hirt is not perfectly clear as to what sort of substitution 


1 Elsewhere (page 42) Hirt says: “‘ Die Kelten mussten demnach ihre Sprache 
am meisten verandern, ebenso wie das heutige Englisch so stark durch die 
Sprachmischung verwandelt ist.” The idea that the changes (other than that 
of vocabulary) that English has undergone are due to speech-mixture has had to 
recede before every serious investigation. On another occasion I shall deal with 
the subject in a comprehensive way. , 
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he would ascribe to the learners of the intruding Indo-Euro- 
pean speech. On page 40 he speaks of simple sound-sub- 
stitution, like that of voiced consonants for weak voiceless 
consonants. Farther on he speaks of the substitution of the 
native “accent, etc.,” and regards many of the changes in 
the acquired language as arising in the course of time in 
~ consequence of this substitution of the native system of 
accent. If we are willing to be satisfied with vague state- 
ments like these, either hypothesis seems likely enough. 
But when we apply the statement to a definite case, the 
theory disappears in thin air. 

In order to get clear ideas as to the matter, let us take a 
specific case, namely the Germanic branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, and let us test both forms of substitution. First 
let us suppose that a pure Indo-European form of speech with 


t th ad ah 


was adopted by a conquered people who substituted native 
sounds for those above. Asa result of this and similar sub- 
stitutions we get a barbarized form of Indo-European which 
we have termed Germanic and which shows us in place of 
the above consonants 


p y f b. 


On Hirt’s theory these latter sounds either (1) are the native 
sounds that the conquered people substituted for the original 
Indo-European sounds, or (2) they have developed out of 
such sounds as the natives substituted. If the first be true 
we ask ourselves why the conquered people did not use their 
t for the Indo-European /, instead of substituting it for the 
Indo-European d, and then substituting 4 for the Indo-Euro- 
pean #. If the second supposition be true, Hirt’s theory 
helps us very little indeed: the native conquered population 
put into the language sounds very similar to the ¢, 24, @, and 
adh of the Indo-European, and all the change from that 
slightly variant form to the one that we find in Germanic 
was of subsequent development — and must be explained by 
the usual methods after all. Moreover, it is pretty well 
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settled that those consonant changes that distinguish Ger- 
manic speech from Indo-European, were not all contempo- 
raneous. Hirt might say that the early change of ¢ to th 
was a case of sound-substitution, but there then remain the 
later changes of @# to 3 and of dtoz. If we still have to 
account for these changes as natural developments, the call- 
ing in of sound-substitution to explain the change of ¢ to th 
Is a resort to a deus machinae and a very unnecessary deus 
machinae. 

Here an appeal might be made to that possible interpre- 
tation of Hirt’s theory that would assume that the conquered 
natives substituted a strange system of accent from which 
subsequently resulted those changes that made their speech 
the Germanic variety of Indo-European. I am not aware 
that we know as yet that a change from any form of accent 
to another would bring about such changes in consonants as 
characterize Germanic speech, and in the absence of such 
knowledge, the assumption that a change of the character 
of the accent would produce these changes, is only a guess. 
Just what system of accent Hirt would here introduce, I do 
not know. We do know that the Germanic people acquired 
a system of accent that differed from that of Indo-European, 
and on page 45 Hirt suggests that the system was adopted 
from the conquered non-Indo-European people. But we 
know that this system was not adopted by the Germanic 
people until some time after those changes had taken place 
that constitute Germanic speech a separate language, and it 
can therefore in no way be responsible for them (Brugmann?, 
I., § 1071). 

I have shown that Hirt’s supposition that comparatively 
small bodies of Indo-Europeans conquered non-Indo-Euro- 
pean races and forced their language upon their subjects, is 
contrary to all historic evidence in similar cases, and that 
thus we have removed the whole foundation on which rests 
his theory of the differentiation of Indo-European speech. 
I have also shown that, even if, for the sake of argument, 
we granted his supposition, his theory signally fails to explain 
the differentiation of Germanic speech from Indo-European. 
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That we have to reckon with the possibility of sound-sub- 
stitution in those cases where we have reason to believe that 
a foreign tongue has been imposed upon a people, I am fully 
convinced; and in so far I believe we have reason to be 
grateful to Hirt for emphasizing the fact, even if he has 
attempted to give it too wide application. In such cases, 
however, we should hesitate to ascribe changes to sound- 
substitution that are easily explained as natural develop- 
ments. When a German learns English he is apt to 
substitute ¢ or s for 4, for example in ‘thorn.’ If, now, 
we find so unnatural a change as 4>/¢(of course the change 
is natural enough next to another voiceless spirant, cf. 
husth)ings, nost(h)ril, etc.), we are justified in suspecting 
sound-substitution. The same would also usually be the 
case with 4>s, but not necessarily. The German also 
substitutes @ for 8, for example, in ‘the,’ but the change 
6 >d is also a very common natural change, as, for exam- 
ple, in Low German. We have, therefore, no right, on find- 
ing the change 8 >d at an earlier period in South Germany 
to say this must be sound-substitution due to the ineffectual 
attempts of a non-Germanic people to acquire Germanic 
speech. This is, however, what Hirt does when (page 42) 
he extends his theory to the differentiation of West Ger- 
manic into High German and Low German. If he wishes 
to prove that the High German variety of West Germanic 
is due to the acquisition of the language by a non-Germanic 
population, it is incumbent upon him to show that the changes 
involved are of such a character as are not easily explained 
as natural developments. But, as also in the case of the 
first shift, we know that all the changes that distinguish 
High German from West Germanic in general, are perfectly 
natural ones. We can, in fact, trace their progress and their 
relative chronology. It was probably a consciousness of this 
fact that led Hirt to speak here of “a 4nd of substitution.” 
Either it was substitution or it was not, and there are not 
so many kinds of substitution but that each might be tested. 
A little definiteness here will, as in the case of the earlier 
shift, show that there is no foundation for the substitution idea. 
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Hirt’s theory is suspicious for the very reason that it 
proves too much, if anything. It removes the necessity of 
other explanations. Wherever we find differences in neigh- 
boring territory, for example, between North and South 
Germany, we have but to ascribe them to hypothetical pre- 
historic antithetic races. When we find that in a given 
climate the same phenomenon affects the languages of peo- 
ple of diverse origin (for example, the High-German shift 
in the speech of the Franks, the Alamannians, and the Lom- 
bards), we have only to invoke a single hypothetical race 
whom these three different tribes conquered. Thus, his 
advocacy of sound-substitution as a result of race-mixture 
leads Hirt to speak somewhat slightingly of other explana- 
tions of sound-change, for example, the effect of climate. 
He believes (page 39) that when a people removes to another 
country the new climate may actually destroy a large per 
cent of the community, but he appears to doubt that that 
same climate may so affect the health of the survivors that 
their temperament and consequently the tempo and accent 
of their speech may be modified and other sound-changes 
result. This subject is not yet so well cleared up as we 
could desire, but that is no reason why we should ignore it 
or underestimate its importance. 


ITT. 


There can be no question that, as Hirt says, the people 
who speak Indo-European are to a considerable extent of 
non-Indo-European blood, and that those who speak German 
are in large measure not of German stock. As stated above, 
race-mixture is easy and common, speech-mixture is rare, the 
language of the majority usually quite driving out that of 
the minority. But that does not mean that the future of 
the surviving language is to be unaffected by the race- 
mixture; and here I wish to offer a theory that I believe 
will explain many of the changes that Hirt has in mind, 
without doing violence to the facts of history. 

Of course, a language does not reflect the temperament 
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and other speech conditions of those that speak it at any 
particular time. It represents, rather, the results of the 
language-controlling factors of many preceding generations. 
This linguistic complex is inherited, so to speak, from those 
that shaped it. But if the conditions that contro] linguistic 
utterance change, they will gradually modify the language. 
Such a change in the conditions that control linguistic utter- 
ance may be due to a change in the average temperament 
or health, whether caused by climate or mode of life, or it 
may be due to race-mixture. The assimilation of a large 
alien population, though it constitute only a minority, makes 
a new race that differs from the old one. In the old one 
there were certain contrary tendencies struggling for mas 
tery; the absorption of this large foreign element often 
strengthens one or the other side. If it strengthens a ma- 
jority, it may hasten changes already begun; if it strengthens 
a minority, it would prevent changes that would otherwise 
have ultimately come about, or even produce contrary ones. 
Thus, race-mixture may indirectly affect speech and be in 
part responsible for just such differentiation as that which 
brought about the various Indo-European languages. And 
while the English of America will probably never (except in 
quite peculiar cases) be affected by the German spoken 
among us, I should not be surprised if the very large ad- 
mixture of German blood should so modify the average 
American of the future that his English will undergo 
changes that it might not have undergone except for this 
fact. But the linguistic modification here considered is quite 
a different thing from sound-substitution. It is less simple, 
but also less crude. The changes it involves are just as 
natural as those that occur in a population having no foreign 
admixture; for in all countries there are diverse elements 
and diverse tendencies to change, and the fate of the lan- 
guage depends on the adjustment of these differences (Paul's 
Principten*, page 56 ff.). 

Unless I much deceive myself, the theory I have here 
advanced is so simple and natural that, when once stated, it 
requires little exposition or defence. It involves, moreover, 
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no assumptions that are out of harmony with the conditions 
that race-mixture actually presents. Thus, for example, it 
is not necessary to suppose, as it is in Hirt’s theory, that the 
migrating hordes of Indo-Europeans were small and made 
up a minority of the population of the country that they 
became masters of (page 40 above). We can suppose, as is 
much more natural and likely, that they advanced into non- 
Indo-European territory just as the Angles and Saxons in- 
vaded Britain. The survival of their speech would then be 
just what we should expect according to 2 @ (page 33), 
although this speech might ultimately suffer modification 
through a change in the character of the race, brought about 
by the absorption of alien population. The same is true of 
the South-German situation. Moreover, the changes that we 
should like to associate with such race-mixture are usually 
separated from it by a considerable expanse of time, which, as 
Kretschmer (Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, page 122 f.) 
pointed out, is irreconcilable with Hirt’s theory of sound- 
substitution, but is just what would be expected if these 
changes came about, as I have suggested, as a result of the 
modification of the race, and thus were of the slow growth 
characteristic of all normal linguistic change. 


SoS 
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III. — Zhe Omission of the Article with Substantives after 
otros, dbe, exetvos in Prose. 


By Pror. J. E. HARRY, 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 


It would seem that a phenomenon which occurs more than 
one thousand times in Greek prose is worthy of particular 
notice at the hands of the grammarians, and yet, so far as 
the omission of the article after obros, dd5¢, éxeivos is con- 
cerned, few of our manuals have very little more than the 
bare statement that the omission of the article after demon- 
strative pronouns is permissible if the substantive is a proper 
name, implying thereby that elsewhere the article is required. 
So in Hadley-Allen, 673, we read: ‘Substantives with 66e, 
ovTos, exetvos require the article in prose,” and in 674: ‘“ With 
db, obros, and éxeivos substantives omit the article in certain 
cases; thus often proper names.” In the same section (674) 
we have the statement that the article is omitted “when 
the pronoun means ‘here,’ ‘there,’ pointing out an object in 
sight.” This is not altogether correct, for the function of 
the demonstrative, under any circumstances, is to point out, 
and consequently the use or omission of the article cannot be 
determined by the mere fact that it “points out.” In the 
only example cited by Hadley (vjes éxetvat érimAdovot Thuc. 
I. 51), the phrase is exclamatory: ‘‘ Yonder are ships sailing 
towards us!” vyes and éxeivat bear the relation of subject 
and predicate to each other, not of substantive and attribute ; 
éxeitvat does not qualify vyes: the Corcyraeans in their haste 
exclaim, vyjes exetvas ézremAdover instead of éxeival eiocy vies at 
érrimr€ovet. 

Kiihner says little more than Hadley about the omission 
of the article, and part of what he does say is incorrect. 
Goodwin's statement (945, 2) does not differ materially from 
that of Hadley. He cites the same sentence from Thu- 
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cydides to illustrate the use of the demonstrative in the 
sense of ‘here,’ ‘there,’ and, in addition, one from Xenophon 
(Anab. IV. 7, 5): op@pev ortyous TovTous avOparous. In this 
sentence the article is not omitted because the demonstra- 
tive means ‘here’; the omission is due to the presence of 
orlyous.} 

Five hundred proper names in Greek prose are used with- 
out the article after the demonstrative; hence there are as 
many cases of the omission of the article with other words as 
with proper names. 

I shall first give the rules which obtain for the whole range 
of Greek prose, and then proceed to treat of the special 
cases in each author. 

The article is omitted 


I. WitTH PROPER NAMES. 
II. Witn DEFINITE NUMBERS. 
III. Wits SuBSTANTIVES FOLLOWED BY A_ RELATIVE 
CLAUSE. 


The only exception to Rule I. is in cases where the 
anaphoric article is used. Rule IJ. has few exceptions, and 
these will be explained under their proper heads. Rule 
III. is observed in all departments of Greek literature, but 
particularly by Herodotus. That the article is frequently 
inserted by prose authors when a relative clause follows 
the substantive goes without saying. Other rules for the 
omission of the article (as ¢.g. in exclamations and in case 
Tis is inserted) might be added, but as the examples are 
not numerous, I have limited myself to these three for the 
present. 


I. PRopER NAMES. 


In the 180 cases where the article is used with proper 
names it is almost always anaphoric; usually the name has 
just been mentioned in the preceding line, sometimes as far 
back as the preceding section. Herodotus, who tells us so 


1On otros dvfp and ovroc! drfp (quoted in the same section by Goodwin), 
phrases which seldom occur, see pp. 51 and 61. 
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much about nations as well as individuals, has 124 examples 
of the anaphoric article with demonstratives; the other writers 
from one to twenty each. 

In phrases like obros 6 AnpoaOévns, odros is the subject, and 
the substantive with the article is in apposition, o being the 
ordinary anaphoric article with a proper name. Compare 
the sentences tivos; 7 8 85 o ‘Adeluavros (Plato, Rep. 549 B), 
and rovrw, 6 rt Ev@vdnuos wai o Atovvaddwpos (Euthydemus, 
273 A). 


THE ORATORS. 


In all the examples in Lysias (4) and Isaeus (1) the article 
is anaphoric; none of the demonstratives appear with the 
article in any of the other orators except Aeschines and 
Demosthenes, who have a few examples of the non-anaphoric 
article: Aeschines I. 6 6 Zodrwy exetvos (laudatory); II. 36 
0 xpnatos obros AnpooPévns (contemptuous); II. 42 o Sécudos 
65¢; III. 118 0 KpwBvros éxeivos; III. 189 TAat«ov tov 
mwaXa.ov exeivov truxtny; IIT. 194 6 Képados 0 rradatos éxeivos; 
Demosthenes III. 21 rov ApiotelSny éxetvov; XIX. 191 Kévwv 
0 TWaAatos éxetvos; XXI. 71 Ev@uvoy tov madatcavra trot 
éxetvov. In these nine examples (the sum total in all the 
orators) the article 1s easily accounted for. The anaphcric 
article occurs once in Pseudo-Aeschines, Epistle IV. 4 (obros 
o IIfvdapos) and twenty-three times in Demosthenes. 

The number of demonstratives with proper names (omit- 
ting the article) in each of the orators is as follows : — 


ovToat oUTos Total 
Antiphon . . . . . . 2 fe) 2 
Andocides ..... 6 I 7 
LySiaS. i ee ds we ee Me 2D 6 28 
Isocrates . . . .. . 4 ° 4 
Isaeus . . . . . . . 23 7 30 
Lycurgus . . ... . 3 fe) 3 
Aeschines. . . . . . 197 6 23 
Demosthenes. . . . . 224 52 276 
Dinarchus. . . .. . I 2 3 


Grand total . . . 302 74 376 
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In Andocides I. 135 we have dv@pwrros ovrocl, as though 
the proper name had been used.! Blass, however, reads 
G&vOpwros ovroot. Thirteen of the twenty-two examples with 
ovrooé in Lysias are in XIII., all occurring in the phrase 
tourovl tov ’Aydpatov. Isocrates has four examples, Isaeus 
one with de (V. 6), and one with éxeivos (VI. 39).. Of the 
seventeen cases where ovroo? is found with proper names in 
Aeschines, fourteen are in the oration against Timarchus; 
éxetvos occurs three times (I. 111; III. 115; III. 194).2 In 
II. 106 we have av@pwios ovrocl.2 Demosthenes has ten 
examples of éxeivos and one of 66e. In Pseudo-Alkidamas 
6d appears twice.‘ 


THE HISTORIANS. 


Herodotus has only a few cases of the omission of the 
article. Thucydides has six examples of the insertion of the 
article, all with odros, and all anaphoric. In Xenophon we 
find one in Hellenica III. 1, 10 (9 AtoAls airn), and two in 
the Anabasis (VI. 1, 17, and VII. 1, 27). 

Of the twelve examples in Herodotus of the omission of 
the article with proper names, three are followed by a rela- 
tive clause and nine have de (always deictic, whether pre- 
dicative or attributive); in only five cases is the article 
omitted where the substantive has been mentioned once 
before, either in the preceding line or section. Es Tava 
tovrov in IV. 57 does not count, since vrotaydy is under- 
stood and Tdvaw is equivalent to an adjective. 

In Thucydides the only demonstrative used with a proper 
name is 66e, and this only in speeches — once of allies, twice 
of opponents (I. 37; I. 43; I. 53)— except VII. 57, 5, 
where, strangely enough, oroe without the article is used. 
In the speeches of Thucydides oéros is not employed with 
proper names as it is in the orators. 


1So, too, in Plato and Aeschines. See p. 61 f. 

2 Also once in Fpistle IV. 4. 

8 Sauppe says: “Immo 4y@pwros.” 

* Odysseus 3 and 24. 

6 One of these is probably an interpolation: VI. 122. The other four occur 
in III. 160 (bis); IV. 150; 1V. 172 and 176. 
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Xenophon, on the other hand, has a few examples: five 
occur in the Hellenica (ovroat), five in the Symposium (66¢ 
once), two in the Memorabilia (66€ once), eight in the Anaé- 
asis, and one in the Cyropaedia (68€ once). 


PLATO. 


Plato has ten examples of the article with the demonstra- 
tive; eight of these are anaphoric; the other two occur in 
Laches 183 C tovrov tov Xtnathewv, and Theaetetus 166 A 
ob’tos 6 Xwxpatns o ypnoros. He uses 6d€ eighty-six times 
without the article, ovroo¢ fourteen, obtos seven, éxetvos only 
once (Alcibiades I1. 148 E). 


II. DeFrimnirE NUMBERS. 


THE ORATORS. 


Lysias has two examples, VII. 10 and XXIV.6. The first 
reads as follows: "AAxia AvtiaBevous atrerevOdpp euiaOwaa, s 
TéOvnxe Tavta tpia éryn,! and Kiihner cites this example under 
§ 465, An. 6: Der Artikel wird bei dem Substantive wegge- 
lassen: a) Wenn das Pronomen die Stelle des Subjekts, das 
Substantiv aber die Stelle des Praedikats versieht; and he 
translates the phrase: es sind dre: Jahre geworden. This is 
wrong. Tavta is not the subject with érn as predicate, but 
the demonstrative is attributive and qualifies éry: the expres- 
sion means these (past) three years. There are about one 
hundred and fifty parallel cases in Greek prose. Modern 
languages run to a certain extent in the same groove. The 
Spaniard says, hace tres anos; the Italian, tre anni fa, the 
Frenchman, 2/ y @ trots ans; and the German, es sind drez 
Jahre geworden (and doubtless this, coupled with the fact 
that the article was wanting, led Kiihner to explain tavra 
tpia éty as he does). But the Greek did not look at time in 
this way. We look forward to the future; he turned his 
back to the future and looked toward the time in which his 
ancestors lived. This explains such expressions as tatta 8 


1 Bristol reads x@ra for raira. Morgan has «gra and takes {ry with éu:08écaro. 
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OmiaOev apecaduel’, et te xaxdv viv eipntat (//. IV. 362). So 
here tavtatpia €rn means these three years just before us, or, 
as we should say, just behind us. 

The second example in Lysias (tpirov éros tovr/) is proba- 
bly formed after the analogy of the first. 

In Aeschines there are two cases: II. 149 cuveyas Eros 781 
TovTi Tpitov otpatnyay, and III. 84 wept Taira tpia péyiota 
notknae.! 

Dinarchus has only two examples: I. 76 ula yap airy 
cWTNpia Kai TrorEews Kai EOvous eati, and I. 81 6vo0 tavras povas 
ev T® Biv Anpoobévns memroinrat atrodnpuias. 

In Demosthenes twenty examples are found. I shall cite 
only one-third of them: VIII. 2 évdécatov paiva tovrovi; 
XXIII. 73 tatra dv0 tyAKatbTa Kat Toratta StxactHpia; 
XXVIII. 23 tavras éyet tpraxovta povas; XXVII. 29 tpia 
TaXavta Tavta avnpraxaciv; XXVIII. 13 tavO otros tpla 
TadavTa Kat ytdlas Eyee; XXXIX. 36 dvo0 tavtaci paptupias ; 
LIX. 18 etd tavras atdioxas. Compare Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 424 (70 Xdos routi nai tas NepéAas nat tnv TA@rrap, 
Tpia TavTt). 


THE HISTORIANS. 


The demonstrative with the numeral is nearly as common 
in Herodotus as in Demosthenes: I. 102 €ywv dv0 ravra EOvea ; 
I. 146 tavta duwdexa pépea;? I. 149 abtrat évdexa trodes ; II. 
30 améotnoav atrat téooapes Kai elxoot pupiddes; III. 83 
yvauat Tpeis alrat mpoexeato; IV. 33 wévTe troutrous TovTOUS ; 
VI. 98 tpiav tovTwr yevedwr. 

Thucydides has only half as many examples as Herodotus: 
I. 58 wiav te modu TavTnY taoxyupav TromnoacBat ;? II. 15, 2 wea 


1 Compare with the latter III. 141 rpla rd wdorwr uéyiora (where there is no 
demonstrative). 

2 Compare I. 143 al 8 duddexa modes avrat (where the article is anaphoric — 
in fact, the cities had just been mentioned by name) and note the position of atrat. 

3 Morris, in his note on this passage, says that ravrny is object with ulay rodew 
loxupdy fredicate, but I am inclined to think he is mistaken. Indeed, the com- 
mentators resort to all sorts of juggling with the words when they meet a phrase 
containing the demonstrative with no article, and all because they seem to be 
unacquainted with the fact that the article is omitted with definite numbers. 
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mode Tavtn; V. 75, 3 Eve Epyw tovTm; VII. 56, 4 emi piav 
mod tavtnv; VII. 64, 2 év évi t@de UTrEp Augordpwr ayaut. 

Xenophon has very few genuine examples: Occonomicus 
XIII. 6 é« dvotv rovrov; De Re Equest. VI. 13 €v tovro nai 
didaypa xai EOicpa apictov. 


PLATO. 


As we should expect, the demonstrative and numeral ap- 
pear very often (about 75 times) in Plato: Philebus 51 E 
tavta edn dv0; Symposium 178 B bvo0 rovTw; 213 B dd€ zpé- 
tos ouprrotns ; Aleno 84 E tértapa ica ywpia tabe; Theacte- 
tus 155 B tavra oporoynpata tpia; Sophistes 228 E bvo 
mwa@nuate tovTw; Gorgias 463 C térrapa tavta popta; Re- 
public 399 C tavtas bv0 appovias; 509 D, 601 D; Leges 
636 D dvo atbrat wnyai; 647 A tovrous duo PdoBous; 720 B, 
751 A, 831 C, 874 B, 928 B. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Exceptions to the rule of definite numbers are rare. There 
are none in the orators save Demosthenes, and two of these 
are in vroBéces.! In XXIII. 70(map’ év robzT0 70 Stxactnpiov) 
the position of the words as well as the phrases devtepoy 8 
érepov dtxactnypiov, in 71, and tpirov Erepov dtxactyproy, in 74, 
seem to indicate that é is the object of wapa, and tovto ro 
dicaotypiov is in apposition. The article is required in tovroy 
tov éva (XXIV. 140), since tov éva is merely added by way 
of explanation, referring to &a of@adpov in the preceding 
line. In XXIX. 34 occurs the phrase tavras tas oydonxovra 
pvas. Here oydonxovta pvas is really a temporary compound. 
The presence of the article in XXV. 18 and XXXVI. 5 is 
explained by the position 6f the demonstrative. The re- 
maining two are found in XLVIILI. 13 (ras dvo travras pepidas) 
and XLIX. 12 (ras éwra vas ravras). 

The first exception to the rule in Herodotus appears in I. 


1XXI1. adrac yap al rpidxovra hudpac and XXIV. ra 8vo rabra. 
2rd Se rpicxlhkra Kepduca ByecOar raira els roy Ilévroy and rots revr}xorra 
Tadtdvroas rovrors. 
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176 ai 8 oydwxovra ioriat abras (as in I. 143, see p. 53), the 
second in V. 87 tov éva tovrov (which does not really militate 
against the rule), the next two in VII. 49 (7a 8€ dvo0 tadra) 
and VII. 83 (trav b€ pupiwy tovrwy Tepoéwv), and the last in 
VIII. 73 (rovtTwv tay érra €Ovéwr). 

Thucydides has one exception in the first book (51): ad 
elxoot vipes ard Tov "AOnvav airat, Ov Apye TAavewv. Here 
atrat is added to define more specifically what ships are 
meant, and is the antecedent of ®v (drat, dv Apye T. instead 
of at umo T’. apyopuevar, necessarily). There are only two 
more examples in Thucydides: VI. 101, 5 (tots tptaxoatous 
rovros) and VIII. 41, 3 (tavras ras éemta Kai eixoot vais). In 
the former tptaxocios is used as a substantive, and in the 
latter éwrrd «ai eixoot is taken closely with vais, tas being 
used to distinguish this collection of ships from others. 

In Plato the exceptions are somewhat more numerous, but 
this is what we should expect, for the philosopher deals in 
numbers to a greater extent than the other writers; and he 
must needs be more specific. In Phzlebus 26 C (ta tpia 
tavra) the demonstrative may be predicate, but in 30 A it is 
attributive, rértapa being substantive like &v in 76 év éxetvo 
(14 E).! The demonstrative generally comes last, as though 
it were added as an afterthought: PAzled. 55 A, Poltt. 262 D 
(dca tavTny Thy piav KAHoLW, where THY wiav KARoLY is in ap- 
position to tavrnv) 297C, 301 C, Rep. 397 B, 435C; Leg. 
755 B (hyperbaton), 762 E, 832 C (ra duo being added epexe- 
getically — ratr’ odv éoti ra Sv0), 913 D. 

Sometimes the demonstrative alone with the numeral suf- 
fices; sometimes the article is required for greater definite- 
ness; at other times the opposite is desired and tis is 
added. 

Cf. Gorgias 471 E éva twa; 472 D év rout’; 488 D émi to 
évi; 480 D ov évos . . . tovs d00; 4Q0A oecls; 522C exeivoe 
ye &v; Rep. 601 D (tavras tevas tpeis réyvas)— where the 
article could not have been used because of the indefinite 
pronoun —, 7imaeus 63 E rode ye pny ev te. 


1 Other examples of this kind are found in Crito 47B; Parmen. 142 B, 161A; 
Leg. 963A; Sophist. 243 E; PhArled. 16 D (where we find even two &» éxelvwe), 
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III. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


The relative clause frequently takes the place of the article 
after a demonstrative. <A sentence like jv éoxe ddEav, ravrny 
«re. (the ordinary attraction of the antecedent into the rela- 
tive clause) could easily have become ddfav tavrnv jv Ecxe. 
Compare Aeschines II. 178: (fact) Hv avros ebpev evpnynv 
auT@ cupdepoveav tavTny trapaBeSnxévat, Demosthenes XLI. 
Il cxnvny ny Exovoty, ovdd ye TavTnv AaBovres.! 


THE ORATORS. 


The only examples occur in Isocrates: XII. 54 of pév yap 
gucrepoe trarépes ErrePov Tos cuppdyous toretcOae wrodTetay 
TavTyny, AvTrEp avTol dueréAouy ayaTrarvTes ; XV. 65 AaBwy ovv 
apynv tavTnv dbey dsaréyouat, except, perhaps, one in Demos- 
thenes (XIX. 60): méumrny eivat ravtny nuépav édroyller’ ad’ 
ov KTE. 

THE HISTORIANS. 

Herodotus has fifteen examples: I. 167 aédty ravrny, ArIs 
yov ‘Tédn Kwareerar; II. 99 wor Kxticat Tad’tnv, ARTIS vov 
Méugis xadderat; IV. 79 Oedw éFevploxev rovtov, Goris KTE. ; 
IV. 95 n€ovcr evs ya@pov rovtov iva aiet eptedvtes E€Eovat Ta 
mavra ayadd; VI. 139 Sikas diddvac tavtas, ras av aurol 
"A@nvaio: Stxaowot; VII. 22 awortes pév abrat, at tov “APov 
vépovrar; IX. 21 éyovres ordow tavtny és THy éornpev apyny ; 
IX. 93 wplv 4 Sicas Sa0t Tav éroincay TavTas Tas av avTos 
intact; IX. rit yuvacnt 8€ ravry Ty viv cvvoreéets. 

In Thucydides we find only four examples: I. 85, 1 ravras 
ow as ot twatépes TE nuiv tapédocav pedréras (where the rela- 
tive clause is interposed and the article thus rendered un- 
necessary; so Xen. Anad. I. 5, 16 mavres ovroe ods opate 
BdpBapor); II. 74, 3 éri yay ryvde 7rAOopev, ev 9 of TaTépes 
juav evEdpevor tuiv Mndwv éexpatncav; III. 59, 2 Hyucpas te 
avaputprvyoKxopev éexelvns 7 TA NapTrpeTata pet’ auTa@ mpakavres 

. xivduvevouev araGeiv; IV. 85, 7 otparia ye 77d” Ty voy 


1 Probably the reason why rowodros and rowdcde so often take no article is 
because the correlative is anticipated. 
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éyw éyw eri Nicatav. Just a few sections before, however, 
we read Taurn TH nucpa 7 ex THS Meditias adwpyncer. 

Xenophon has but two genuine examples!: Oceconomicus 
XXI. 8 péyas rep dvre obtos aunp, ds dv peydra Svvntat youn 
ScamrpatacOat warrAov # pon. Holden in his edition says 
that ovros is the subject and péyas avyp is the predicate. 
The position of the words seems to be against this view; 
and yet there are many examples where it is difficult to 
decide whether the demonstrative or the noun Is the subject 
of the sentence; indeed, it is doubtful whether it was clear 
to the Greek. Did he analyze the sentence and make the 
demonstrative alone the subject, or did he regard it as attribu- 
tive? Compare Hellenica V. 3, 10 t& dv airy Sin «re. 


PLATO. 


Nine certain and two doubtful examples are found in Plato: 
Philehus 16 C ravtnv dynpnv mapédocay ws €& évos pev xal éx 
TOANMY SVvTwWY TOY aeb Aeyoudvwny elvat; Phaedo 107 D eis 
"Abou tropevecOae peta nyeudvos éxedvov, @ 57 mpootéraxtat 
Tous evOevde exeioe Tropetoar; Gorgias 450 B rept Adyous eortiv 
ToUvTOUS of TUYYaVvOUaL SvTES TrEepl TO TpaGyua; 512 E tovrov dy 
péAAOL ypovoy Biavar; Republic 521 E rovro . . . & nrovpev 
paOnua; 531 A opixpdtatoy elvat Todt Sidotnpa @ peTpnTtéov; 
Timaeus 45 D aic@now rrapécyeto ravrny 4 5) copay paper; 
Leges 630 C airy motorns .. . Hv tis Sixatoovyny . . . ovo- 
paceaev; Phaedrus 250 E xadXos povoy tavrnv éoxe poipav 
aot’ éexpavéstatov elvat. Compare Philebus 56 C and Leges 
658 E. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The omission of the article was very common in poetry, 
and it would be strange if some traces of this were not found 
in prose, especially in Herodotus, who was under the spell 
of epic poetry. In the very first line of his work we read 
‘Hpoddrov ‘Adtxapyncews ioropins amdbdeEs nde, where 75¢€ is 
regarded by the commentators as the subject and dmdéeckis 


1 Unless we count Cyropaed. V. 3, 21, and VIII. 2, 16, where a proper name is 
used. One example has just becn cited. 
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as predicate. That de is attributive, amodekés being the 
subject, seems to be indicated by the rest of the sentence. 
The clause beginning with ws would come in awkwardly if 
we were to explain dzredeEis and #6€ as predicate and subject 
respectively. In the last sentence of the Phaedo of Plato we 
read 70€ 1) TeXeuT? TOU Eralpou nyiv éyévero. Now it is proba- 
ble that the sentence quoted from Herodotus is similar to 
this, only the verb is omitted (as often) and the article also 
(as frequently in Herodotus, especially when the demonstra- 
tive follows its noun). At all events, the sense is very much 
improved by this interpretation. 

Herodotus has eighty examples of the omission of the arti- 
cle in cases where the demonstrative follows the substantive : 
I. 31 réret rouTm; I. 35 cuppopyy tavrny; I. 118 ren airy; 
I. 208 yuauat abrat; II. 39 Keharyv tavrnv; II. 41 tpdvrov 
tovoe; IT. 47 Ovaln nde; II. 56 yuounv ryvde; II. 65 evyas 
taabe; II. 96 tpdr@ rovrm; II. 114 avdpa robrov; II. 115 
Adyov tévde (very frequent; cf. II. 131 révde Tov Adyov); 
IT. 115; If. 135; III. 21; III. 137; III. 160; IV. 8; IV. 9; 
IV. 63; IV. 97; IV. 123; IV. 135; IV.148; V.20; VI. 21; 
VIL. 12; VIT. 49; VII. 130; VII. 209; IX. 27. 

Occasionally the article is omitted when the demonstrative 
precedes its noun: II. 27 tyvde éyw yroounv; II. 54 Tdévde 
Acyvrrriot Adyov A€yovet; II. 96 rovTo dvopa; II. 116 ravTny 
dmkw: II. 136 thvbde Cnulav; III. 21 rade Grea; IV. 31 THvde 
éyw epi avtav yuwunv; IV. 139 rade épya cal érea; IV. 179 
66e€ Adyos; IX. 94 Tavrnv Sixnv: but in nearly every case 
(déenv, — which may be predicate, —Adyo., and éea being 
the only exceptions) some word intervenes between the sub- 
stantive and demonstrative. 

The omission of the article in Thucydides is very much 
rarer than in Herodotus, if we exclude from the count sen- 
tences like xivnow aitn peyiotn tois “EXAnow éyeévero (I. 1), 
which are very common. The explanation given by the com- 
mentators is that airy is the subject attracted into the gender 
of the predicate «éynows, which has the superlative peylorn 
as its attribute. But, while there are few exceptions to this 
rule of attraction (e.g. Isocrates XIII. 9 #ryobvrat Totr’ eivat 
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Thy téyynv), how do we know that the Greek felt aitrn as sub- 
ject and xivnots as predicate? It will be observed that the 
demonstrative invariably follows, as in the many examples 
just cited from Herodotus. Besides, there are cases of the 
omission of the article in Thucydides where there is rio super- 
lative, as e.g. I. 41 Seaatmpara rade pos wuas exouev;} I. 51 
elroy Ort vijes exeivat emrimdéovot; I. 66 atrlat abras mrpoceyeyé- 
vnvro és adAnAOUs; I. 146 atrias abrat al Scadopal éyévovro ap- 
gorepos ;* II. 9, 1 mores exdrepor tacd Exovres Evppayous ; IV. 
70, I éoTt Kon Svopa TovTO Eyovoa; IV. 105, I xnpuypa Tdée ; 
IV. 117, 3 yiyverac éxeyetpia avrois Te Kal Tois cuppayos H5e ; 2 
V. 22, 2 Evppayia nbe;4 V. 46, 5 Evppaylav ryvde; VI. 54, 5 
TUpavvot obtor; VI. 509, 3 émiypaypa trode. Other examples 
of the superlative after substantive and demonstrative are 
I. 2,6; I. 50; I. 55; III. 113, 6; V. 60, 3; VI. 31, 1. The 
superlative stands first in I. 137, 1 and VII. 85, 4. The 
commentators also cite VII. 75, 7 and I. 98, 4. In the for- 
mer the article is used, showing conclusively that here, at 
least, the adjective alone (not the substantive) is in the pred- 
icate: péyiotov yap 87 1d S:adopov todto ‘EXAnMK@ oTpaTev- 
pate éyévero. In the second sentence (1pwrn te avrn mds 
Evupayls mapa 7d xaberrnxds éSovAwbn) I think it would be 
better to regard arodis Evypayis as being in apposition to 
atrn and wpwrn as predicate, which is placed first for em- 
phasis. 

Placing the substantive first, to be sure, gives it a charac- 
ter of generality with nearly the effect of the partitive geni- 
tive, but this does not exclude the use of the genitive in 
similar phrases; e.g. VII. 87, 5 EuvéBn te épyov rovto Tav 
KaTad TOV WOAELOY TOvdE péytaTOY yevér Oat. 

Very few examples are found in Xenophon. The Thucydi- 
dean mode of expression just discussed is not employed by 
him, but airy wpwrn eipnyn éydvero in Hellenica V. 1, 35 is 
similar. Compare moAAy xal airn Svvayis mpooydvorr’ av 


1 Acxatwuara may, however, be predicate. 

3 The commentators say that abrac is the subject and alrlac predicate. 

3 C£LIV. 119 9 pev Sh exexepla avrn éyévero, where the article is anaphoric. 
4Cf. V. 24, 2 alrn h Evppaxla, 
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autots (V. 2,17). On the sentence 7& av ain dken etn Grrov 
autot ot adixouvres Sixalocev (V. 3, 10) Bennett says attn is 
subject and Stn predicate, but ris may be taken as predicate 
just as well, and then the omission of the article would be 
explained by the fact that a relative clause follows. Xeno- 
phon always has tovde tov Adyor, like Thucydides, but in 
VIL. 1, 44 tavtnv awioty occurs. In fact, iors, den, Téyvn 
usually (though not always, e.g. Plato, Z/eaet. 149 A) omit 
the article, the substantive being felt probably, not as quali- 
fied by, but in apposition to, the demonstrative. In Agesz- 
faus 1. 10 occurs a sentence similar to the one just cited 
from the Hedllenica: 748 wpwrn mpakis éyévero. It is possible 
that Holden is right when he says in commenting on 7revia 
avrn aagdns (Occ. VIII. 2) that this must be distinguished 
from 4 7revia airn, and yet in the very next line, in a parallel 
sentence, we find a@Auvmordpa ain % évdea. 

The orators also are chary of the use of the demonstrative 
and substantive without the article — except in the cases 
already mentioned. 

In Antiphon V. 64 we find rovrm ypavrat rretoT@ Adyo 
ot KaTryopot, where it would seem that rovr@ and Adye 
should be taken together and mwdelotm made the predicate. 
Compare Demosthenes XX. 1, where the same phrase occurs 
wzth the article. Occasionally Antiphon places the substan- 
tive and demonstrative in juxtaposition at the beginning of 
the sentence, after the manner of Thucydides: wiéotw tavrnv 
cadestatny amépawov (VI. 28). All the apparent examples 
in Andocides may be explained on the basis of the predicate 
use of the noun. In Lysias, too, there are few that can not 
be explained in the same way. In I. 16 we read ravrny 
réyunv éyet, which doubtless means “that’s his trade” (so 
also in VI. 7 and Herodotus II. 86), but this and similar 
phrases sometimes take the article; e.g. Isocrates V. 140 
tavtTny éxovres THY ducw. That there is some difficulty in 
determining whether the substantive should be considered 
the direct object of the verb in such phrases as ravrnv réyvny, 
TauTny wlativ, TavTny yapLy, TavTny Sixny, TavTnv Cyhulav, TYYXN 
tavty is shown by the fact that some editors insert the 
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article. In Lysias VII. 23 (€uol «cal tavrny Sypiay otera 
xpynvat) Scheibe and Shuckburgh read tavrnv rv Enplav. 
In XVIII. 19 we have tavrnv wictiv, but just below in 23 
TavTny THY yap; and in XXV. 13 tavrnv misty again. The 
remaining examples in Lysias are: II. 58 cupdopas exetvns 
peyiotns yevouevns ; X. 24 beyadny kal cadrnv éexeivny Swpedv 
éxeivp eOa@xate; X. 25 dvotuyertatny exelvnv otpatelav éatpa- 
Tevpevot.! 

The first example in Isocrates occurs in IV. 38 apyny peév 
TavTny eroincaTo TAY evepyert@v. With X. 22 yHyotpat yap 
Taurny peylorny elvat miotiv compare X. 43 voullwv KarrA(lo 
TavTny elvat THY Tiny, and 51 voulCovres TavTnV evdatpmoverte- 
pav tnv xwpav ésecBat. The omission of the article with the 
demonstrative and superlative is common. ) 

Isaeus omits the article frequently: I. 24 otros dpos (the 
noun here may be in the predicate); II. 8 yap tavrnv; VI. 
13 tavrny avaBorAnv; VI. 13 Katadtrwy tavtny Buyarépa;? 
X. 14 obros «Ajpos (cf. X. 15 Tov KARpov elvac TIS wnTpds) ;* 
XI. 31 ravras mpodaces trotovpevos ;* XI. 43 ampdcodos pev 
airn 5vo0 Kal elxoot pvai Kal mpés. 

Lycurgus has tavrny alorw twice (79 and 80). 

In section 193 of the first oration of Aeschines we have 
iva pn TavTnv apxynv Tov Adyou troinowvrat, and in II. 171 
Taurnyv yapw; in Epistle II. § (Pseudo-Aeschines) pr)... 
piacpa TovTO mpoa bys. 

There are no examples of the omission of the article (ex- 
cept those already considered) in the first seventeen orations 
of Demosthenes. In the eighteenth (243) av@pwiros otroal 
occurs. Blass, however, reads &vOpwios, and _ brackets 
ovroct. If we read av@pwiros ovroci (with Drake), the ex- 
planation must be that the speaker, in his impatience and 
haste, does not take the time to prefix the article; the 
demonstrative suffices. Similar phrases occur in Andocides, 


1 Compare XXI. 13 with XXI. 19. 

2“ radrny rhy Ouvy. Aldina, quod malim.” — Sauppe. 

3 “otros x\fpos ABb, xdjpos Z, 6 xAfpos Aldina. Malim otros 6 «Afpos.” — 
Baiter and Sauppe. 

4 “radras Dobreeus, ravras ras x. b.” — Baiter and Sauppe. 
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Aeschines, and Plato, e.g. Gorgias 467 B (obros avnp — the 
aposiopesis, as well as the omission of the article, indicates 
the speaker’s confusion and astonishment); 489 B (otroct 
avnp, uttered by the indignant Callicles); 505 C (obros 
avnp). 

In the hypotheses prefixed to the orations of Demosthenes 
we find rdfe tavry, tavTnv adopunv (XVIII.), irdbeow ravrny 
(XLII.). In the orations themselves the following combina- 
tions occur: tavrny Sicny (XIX. 313), TavTny Kaun ciriTiKys 
TwWa Tevrnxootny (X XI. 166), Tovrov péyav kal doBepov ayava 
(XL. 34), Tovro edpnvTat oddiopa (LV. 31), TavTny éxopev 
Tmapayuyny (LVIII. 69), réyvnv tavrnv (LIX. 18).! 

In Plato the omission of the article is more frequent. In 
Philebus t§ D (o0ev odv Tis Tavrns apEnrat 7rodARS ovons Kai 
mavrolas wept Ta audits Bynrovpeva payns) the article is probably 
dispensed with because of the large number of words which 
come between tavrns and payns. In 65 D of the same dialogue 
occurs the sentence e¥oxerrov ye cal Tavtny oxeriy mpoBéeBry- 
«as. Occasionally the article is omitted because the writer 
desires to make the expression more vague and indefinite ; he 
feels that he is stretching the language a little. So Symposium 
175 B os yap tt Tovr’ Exe, and Gorgias 522 D avrn yap 
ris BonOea éavT@ TrodAaKLS Hiv WpmorOynTat Kpatiotn elvat. 
In Phaedrus 251 E occurs the sentence, 60x)» av ravTny 
yAuKuTatny év T@ TapovTt Kaprrovra: (a type already dis- 
cussed). In Laches 179 A the demonstrative seems to be 
added as an afterthought, for vets must be the subject (9piv 
etoly veis ovrout).2 Other examples of the omission of the 
article in Plato are: Sophistes 216 C avdpes obror; Polit. 
307 D radia atrn yd tis 4} Stadopa rovrwy; Protag. 317 B 
evrAdBeav tavTny oluat Bertin; Crat. 400 C Tovrov trepiBorov; 
414 A twapatrAncim rin tovTrm; Gorg. 519 C Toro atorroy 

1 In the last three sentences the demonstrative may be the direct object rather 
than the qualifier of the noun; so, too, in ay ravry dwodoyia xataxpira: in 
XLIX. 63; but compare the English expressions “make this defence” and 
“make use of this as a defence.” 

2 When 8ée is used subsequently in speaking of one of the boys the genitive 


rovde is employed in the predicate to designate the father. Cf. 179 B eldéras od» 
cal vpiy vets Ovras. 
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mpayya; 521 E bbe eipyaora avnp;} Alcib. I. 125 C atrn ye 
apern (cf. 125 D atrn 4) téyvn); 126 E yuvatxeiov Toto ye pa- 
Onyua; Rep.506 B obros, wv 8 éyw, avnp (exclamatory); 547 A 
Tavrns yeveas; 598 E pupntais tovros; 72. 47 B atrn ént 
tatta aitia; Tim. Locr.96 C xéapov tovde; 101 C é« xipvape- 
vov TovTav; 104 C polpas racde;? Leg. 710 B Barror tavrns 
Kal duetvwy roriteias Siadbeots ; 717 B Oeovs rovade; 744 D tdéde 
§ emi rovros av vépou oxyjua; 761 D orovdn bé rept tabta 45¢€ 
éotw; 811 E obrdés pot piddos évrav€a nal ottw TedevTdTa ; 
848 C rakis de; 871 A vepos bbe; 874 B obsos 83 vopuos; 
879 C ripny ravtny ; 888 B ravrny dc€av (three lines below 
tautnv thy do-av); 891 E Acyor tiva tovde; 907 D aceBelas 
65 ot mépt vopos; 909 D vdéuos de Tois Evptrace KeEtpevos ; 
910 C xKelaOw vépuos obtos ; 921 E védpuos obtos éeralvm repli 
ToUT@Y Hnuiv pemtypéevos KeloOw (cf. 922 E rév vopov ériGecav 
tovee) 3? 933 C rAeyeaOw 57 Adyos dde vdpos trepi happaxeias ; 
938 A dwvi) vépou 7oe; 943 A erracvoy péev 89 TodTOV aKxovey 
Tov véeov ypnv Soxeiv; 943 A vopous tovode; Epinomis 978 B 
pvow tavtTny Exovatv. 

One can never count on what the Greek is going to do; 
we might read a thousand pages without finding a rule vio- 
lated, and then meet with an exception where we least ex- 
pect it. The article is generally omitted when povos is used 
with the demonstrative, but in Lysias XXXIV. 9 we have 
0 xivduvos obros povos éyer Tas éAmridas THS cwTnplas, Isocrates 
IV. 182 pdvos yap obtos 6 wreAepos eipnvns xpelrtwv éorl, Isaeus 
XI. 3 ravras rove Tas ayytotelas o vopobérns povas, Demos- 
thenes XX. 123 ravrnyv map’ tpov AaBov Thy tiny pdvny; 


1 Without the article because it is disparaging, according to Lodge; but this 
explanation of the omission is questionable; nor is the application of Hadley’s 
(and Goodwin’s) rule of ‘pointing out’ permissible. Perhaps the article is dis- 
pensed with simply because the verb elpyacrac is interposed. Examples of the 
omission of the article in Plato where neither of the above rules can be applied 
are too numerous to admit of any forcing in this instance. Hyperbaton alone 
seems to account for the omission in many cases. 

2 It will be observed that the Herodotean rule, the omission of the article when 
the demonstrative follows its noun, obtains also in this dialogue and in the Laws. 

® youos b8e also occurs in 923C, 924 E, 926 B, 932 A, 934 E, 944 E, 958A, 
959 D. 
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XXIII. 162 ravrny povny avdyvwbi por thy érrtoroAnv. Smith, 
in his edition of the seventh book of Thucydides, has the 
following note on médeat yap tavTais povats 75n opotorperrots 
éreNOovtes (55, 2): ‘The order is the common one in Thuc., 
in which a pron. subj. is placed after a pred. subst. and 
before a sup. adj. (here represented by povais) which belongs 
to the subst.” But why is it necessary to resort to such a 
complicated explanation, when the simple fact is that the 
demonstrative rarely inserts the article with povos? To be 
sure, wdvats here represents a superlative, and the sentence 
falls in line with those of the type xivyots avrn peyiorn, but 
this seems to be only another argument in favor of the theory 
that airy qualifies clvnots: it is only a step from the numeral 
idea (els) to wovos, and another from povos to peyton (rpwrn). 
In Plato Poltticus 297 C we find play used (THY piav éexetvnv 
qwodtelav THY GpOnv and two sections below pévys substituted 
for the numeral (6p0%> wdvns travrns THs wodtTelas) — the arti- 
cle in both cases is anaphoric. Sometimes the numeral is 
reinforced by pévoy, as in Hipp. Min. 372 C &v povov rovro 
ayabdv, Rep. 597 C piav povov avtiyy éxetvny, Tim. 31 B els d8de 
povoyerns obpaves yeyovras ott, Leg. 963 D &v trovro povov. 

The demonstrative with mas sometimes has the artfcle, 
sometimes omits it. This is well illustrated in Plato’s 
Timaeus: 34 A obtos 89 was . . . det Aoytopds; 37 D rode 
To wav (also 41 A, 41 C, 48 A). The demonstrative qualifies 
76 7rav, which is the substantive, whereas in 69 C — wav tdéd¢e 
—the demonstrative has ray as its attribute. 
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IV.— The Admetus of Euripides viewed tn Relation to the 
Admetus of Tradition. 


By Pror. HERMAN LOUIS EBELING, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


THE main difficulty that presents itself to the student of 
Euripides’ A/cestzs is the character of Admetus. Mr. Way! 
says it was noble to the Athenians, and remarks that “the 
modern view is diametrically opposed to that of the Athenian 
audience.” Mr. Verrall? approves Browning’s® estimate of 
it, that it was base, and contends for the proposition that 
Euripides’ real aim in writing this drama was “to kill the 
legend.” 

A crucial test of any theory of interpretation of Euripides’ 
Alcestis will be its application to the explaining of the scene 
between Pheres and Admetus. Bergk* considers this scene 
mere padding and wholly out of place; Verrall thinks that 
‘“‘the altercation leaves us, so far as the story is concerned, 
exactly where we were”; while Paley, in his introduction, 
says: “The dispute between Admetus and Pheres is calcu- 
lated, as Hermann observes, and was very probably designed, 
to please a contentious and law-loving audience,’ which esti- 
mate, though containing an element of truth, is but another 
way of saying that there is no real need of this scene for the 
progress of the play. I think the solution of the difficulties 
will be found when we study the Adcestis, and especially the 
character of Admetus, with reference to the version, or ver- 
sions, of the legend that Euripides had before him when he 
wrote this play. Such a study will reveal, as I hope to show, 
that Euripides’ purpose was not determined solely by zsthetic 
considerations; but he introduced, very artistically indeed, a 
criticism of the character of the traditional Admetus, which 


1 The Tragedies of Euripides, Appendix. ® Balaustion'’s Adventure. 
3 Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. . 4 Gr. Lit. IIL, p. 497. 
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revealed how base he had been in allowing his wife, Alcestis, 
to die for him. With consummate art, the poet uses this 
criticism to portray the priceless value of a faithful and lov- 
ing wife, and teaches the lesson: that however dear life may 
be, yet to be determined to live at any cost, even to the sacri- 
fice of those who are nearest and dearest, is base and unworthy 
of a true man. But to leave the matter in this state would 
have been disastrous to the success of the play. Hence, 
Euripides shows that Admetus, notwithstanding his coward- 
ice, had his good points, and especially brings out his love of 
hospitality, and finally lets him see the meanness of which he 
has been guilty, both as regards his wife and his parents, 
thus presenting to the auditors an excellent object lesson. 
Admetus is then a different man. And so Browning! lets 
Heracles recognize the change in these words: 


“‘__. knew his friend 
Planted firm foot, now, on the loathly thing 
That was Admetus late! ‘ Would die,’ he knew, 
Ere let the reptile raise its crest again.” 


Viewed in the manner outlined above, the scene between 
Admetus and Pheres appears as a vital part of the drama, a 
climax that had to be reached in order to produce the desired 
change in Admetus’ character. The following study aims to 
show the correctness of the theory outlined above, and will 
add something, I hope, to the understanding of this much- 
discussed tragedy. 

It has been known that Phrynichus wrote an Aesits, and 
generally believed that Euripides imitated it; but it does not 
appear that this information has been used to any large ex- 
tent in order to throw light on Euripides’ treatment of the 
legend. This neglect is probably due to the scanty informa- 
tion we have of Phrynichus’ A/cestis. Now, however, new light 
has been thrown on the whole subject by U. v. Wilamowitz,? 
who has shown in his /sy//os that the Alcestis legend was 
the sequel to the Asclepius-Coronis myth, which Pindar told 


1 Balaustion’s Adventure. 
2 Philol. Unters. by Kiessling and von W.-M.: Jsyllos von Epidauros. 
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in his third Pythian ode. U. v. Wilamowitz has, moreover, 
gathered together the fragmentary notices of these legends 
from Apollodorus, Hyginus, etc., sifted his material, and then 
reconstructed the hypothesis of an epic poem, which probably 
originated at Delphi, and whose purpose was the glorification 
of the god Apollo. This epic formed part of the Hesiodic 
Eoeae, and was probably the oldest literary version of the 
legend. This became the source from which Pindar, Phry- 
nichus, Euripides, and artists drew, and we have now at our 
command a means of judging the later compositions, which 
was not available as long as this legendary material remained 
fragmentary and indefinite in character. When we consider 
the purpose of the poem and its epic style, we can understand 
how the narration of Alcestis’ sacrifice was possible without 
throwing the odium of the Euripidean drama on Admetus. 
U. v. Wilamowitz! says, in regard to Admetus’ love of life: 
“Es ist fest zu halten, dass im epos, in der sage, die anstdés- 
sigkeit schwindet, weil dort die ethischen consequenzen des 
mythos nicht gezogen werden.” 

Omitting the first part of the hypothesis of the epic, which 
contains the Coronis-Asclepius myth, I shall cite merely the 
Alcestis legend as U. v. Wilamowitz gives it: 

“‘Wol wendete Letos fiirbitte die verstossung in den Tartaros 
von Apollons haupte, aber aus dem himmel ward er verstossen 
und muste ein grosses jahr knechtesdienste bei einem ster- 
blichen tun. so kam er zu Admetos von Pherai und weidete 
ihm seine herden, am ufer des boebeischen sees, da wo er 
einst Koronis fand, Koronis begrub. Admetos war ein 
milder herr, und des gottlichen hirten gnade liess die herden 
wunderbar gedeihen. er spannte auch die wilden tiere des 
Pelion waldes unter Admetos’ joch, als dieser sich die braut 
aus dem nahen Iolkos holte, die ihr vater nur dem freier zu 
geben gelobt hatte, der mit solchem gespanne kame. wider 
erténten hochzeitslieder iiber dem boebeischen see, und Phoi- 
bos, der den Ischys erschlagen, stand segnend dem Admetos 
zur seite. und doch wandelte sich der segen in fluch. die 


1 1.c. Jsyllos, p. 69. 
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grimme herrin von Pherai (Bpizm), welche Koronis totete, 
sandte dem Admetos ein grdssliches zeichen ihres grolles, 
weil er ihr zu opfern vergessen hatte. ein knauel schlangen 
fand er im brautgemache. Apollon deutete den willen der 
schwester: sie forderte des brautigams leben, und nur zur 
annahme eines ersatzes vermochten sie die bitten des bruders 
zu bestimmen. aber wo diesen ersatz finden? als der ent- 
scheidende tag herankam, da versagten sich vater und mutter, 
auf der sehwelle des grabes ; nur Alkestis, die bliihende gattin, 
gab fiir Admetos ihr junges leben hin. so hatte sich das 
schlangenzeichen im brautgemache doch erfiillt. und wider 
ward ein bliihendes plotzlich aus leben lieben hoffen dahin- 
gerafftes weib zu grabe getragen, wider ein opfer der Artemis. 
die grausamkeit der gottheit ist nicht ewig. als zauberkunst 
[des Asklepios] den bann des todes brechen wollte, schritt 
Zeus selbst ein: als die gattenliebe sich selbst dahingiebt, 
demiitigen sinnes der gewalt der gottin sich beugend da 
schreitet die géttliche gnade ein. die herrin des totenreichs 
(auch eine Bpiuw, oder vielmehr wider die Bptyw) sandte 
Alkestis wider zum lichte empor.— Apollon ist gereinigt, 
Artemis ist versohnt, gesegnet vor allen menschen leben 
Admetos und Alkestis in gliick und frieden, und in dem 
geschlechte von helden, das ihnen enstammt, lebt der gott- 
liche segen fort bis auf diesen tag.” 

The Admetus of the epic invites our sympathies; we look 
upon him as the favorite of Apollo and grieve with him at 
being made the object of Artemis’ displeasure. This is the 
Admetus that was widely known, the hero that with Apollo's 
aid drove a chariot drawn by a lion and a wild boar, as he 
was represented on the famous throne of Apollo at Amyclae.! 

U. v. Wilamowitz? shows us that Euripides depended to a 
certain extent on this Hesiodic poem. He says, in referring 
to Euripides: ‘“‘ Wer die weise des dichters kennt, muss den 
bericht des Apollon, der die exposition des dramas gibt, als 
recapitulation der poetischen darstellung ansehen, welche fiir 
die sage kanonisch war, auf der er seine eigene erfindung, 
die folgende tragoedie, aufbauen wollte. denn die knecht- 


1 Paus. IIT. 18, 16. 21.c. Lsyllos, p. 65. 
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schaft Apolls durch den tod der Kyklopen, und diese durch 
den tod des Asklepios zu begriinden, hatte fiir sein stiick gar 
keine bedeutung, folglich hat er dies aus seiner quelle ent- 
lehnt. es fehlt aber auch im drama selbst nicht an hindeu- 
tungen auf die hesiodische Foee.”’ 

Having pointed this out, he continues (p. 66): “dass wir 
aber nicht etwa dessen geist-und gemiit-und humorvolles 
drama auf Hesiods anregung zuriickfiihren diirfen, lehrt am 
besten der gegensatz der stimmung. die betrunkenen Moiren, 
der betrunkene Herakles, der plumpe Thanatos gehGéren in 
eine andere sphaere als Koronis Asklepios und die fiirbitte 
der Leto: das sind dramatisch, nicht episch — stofflich wirk- 
same motive, die Euripides von Phrynichos, aus dem bur- 
lesken drama, aufgenommen hat.”’ 

At first sight one might credit Euripides with the introduc- 
tion of these dramatic elements. Indeed, I shall attempt to 
show that this is a fact in the case of Heracles. As regards 
the episode of Apollo’s duping the Fates after having plied 
them with wine, we find this referred to in Aeschylus’ Eamen- 
ides (vv. 173, 723 ff.), that is to say, long before the produc- 
tion of Euripides’ Aécestis. That Euripides borrowed his: 
Thanatos from Phrynichus we know from Servius’ commen- 
tary to Virgil’s Aenezd, IV. 694. Here, it is true, the name 
Phrynichus was restored from the corrupt text by Otto Jahn!; 
but this correction, I think, has been universally approved. 

That Phrynichus did actually write an A/cestis we know 
from Hesychius, who has preserved the only fragment of the 
play extant under the word a0ay8é&, where we read: Ppvveyos 
"Arxnotids copa 8 GBapBes yuroddvnroy tetpe, for which Bergk? 
proposes yuidSunrov type. As corrected, these words could 
have been spoken when Alcestis was restored to her husband. 


1 Rhein. Alus. vol. 9, p. 625. 

2 Gr. Lit. Il. 498. Dr. Hayley suggested to me that the words in Hesychius 
imply a severe struggle to have taken place. This, I admit, would favor the view 
that Heracles had played a part in Phrynichus’ tragedy and may be the direct evi- 
dence (cf. p. 74) that v. Wilamowitz claims for this view. Yet, on reflection, one 
hesitates to accept the words as they stand; they would mean that Alcestis her- 
self was roughly handled, and the words ‘yuoddvnrov relpec individually and 
together seem strange and unnatural as applied to Alcestis. 
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We recognize in this manner a second and still more im- 
portant source on which Euripides depended. 

Phrynichus especially would be the poet we should credit 
with the discovery of this subject for tragedy. Not only was 
he reputed to have been the first to introduce female charac- 
ters into the drama; he was famous among the early poets 
for the pathetic character of his plays as we can learn from 
the words of Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. 1. 1. 5): Ppuviyou Kai 
Atoyvrou tiv tpaypdiav eis wiOous Kal 1dOn mpoaydvrav. 

This is borne out by what we know of his Capture of Mile- 
fus and the Phoenissae. The latter piece, which was imitated 
by Aeschylus in his Persae, shows us what excellent taste Phry- 
nichus displayed in his choice of subjects, for which we have 
also the testimony of Aristophanes, who says (Birds, 749): 
évOev Gorrep 4 wediTTa Dpvuryos auBpooiwy peréwv areBooxeto 
Kaptrov, act hépwv yAuKetav @dayv. The Alcestis legend offered 
a beautiful and pathetic subject, one that was eminently 
adapted to a representation by means of choric songs, con- 
sequently highly suitable for a tragedy of a kind that we 
should expect of Phrynichus. In Euripides’ A/cestzs the 
choric songs occupy but a little more than one-fifth of the 
play,' whereas if we examine the Suppliants of Aeschylus as 
an example of the older style of tragedy, we shall find that 
the choric songs there occupy nearly one-half of the total, 
and it is probable that still more space was given to the 
chorus in Phrynichus’ tragedies; as wé may learn from the 
words of Aristotle, who says in his Problem. XTX. 31: Aca 
tl ot tmrept Dpvuyov Foav waArrov perorrotol ; 7 Ota TO TOX- 
AatAdova elvat ToTe TA EAN TOV péTpwY ev Tais Tpayw@diats ; 

Bearing in mind the reputation Phrynichus enjoyed in his 
own time and even ata later date, we feel assured that he 
succeeded in producing a tragedy beautiful in its kind. But 
U. v. Wilamowitz speaks of it as a burlesque, and so it might 
appear when the “drunken Moirai, drunken Herakles” (as 
U. v. Wilamowitz puts it)and “awkward Thanatos "’ are con- 
trasted with Coronis, Asclepius, and Leto. Yet it is hard to 


1 Bergk, Gr. /1t. IIT, p. 143. 
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believe that Phrynichus selected such a beautiful subject for 
his lyrical drama merely to compose a burlesque; especially 
when we consider that his reputation depended on his trage- 
dies not on his success with the satyr drama, in which style 
of composition he was surpassed by others.’ At the same 
time a certain amount of “ horseplay ” may still have adhered 
to the tragedy of Phrynichus’ age, although it was rapidly 
being raised to the lofty plane that it was destined to 
occupy. 

_ As was seen, we have but slight knowledge of Phrynichus’ 
Alcestis, yet we may obtain a clearer and fuller conception 
of the play by a study of the material at our disposal, espe- 
cially as Phrynichus’ tragedy lay between the Hesiodic epic 
and Euripides’ drama, deriving from the former and itself a 
source for the latter. 

U. v. Wilamowitz pointed out that Phrynichus substituted 
Death and the Fates? in place of Artemis, whereby a tragic 
element was introduced instead of the accidental circumstance 
of Admetus’ forgetting to sacrifice to Artemis. But Phry- 
nichus did more than make these substitutions: he invented 
the story that Apollo succeeded in duping the Fates after 
having plied them with wine. This novel idea must have 
been brought out effectively, if not in a scene, then by means 
of narrative. Not only does Euripides refer to it twice in the 
prologue to the Alcestzs and in vv. 222-3; but Aeschylus 
mentions it twice in the Eumenides as follows, vv. 171-2: 


A 4 “~ ? ‘ ? 
qapa vouoy Gedy Bporea péy Tiwv, 
maXdaryevers 5¢ Moipas d6icas, 


and again in vv. 723 ff., where the following dialogue takes 
place between the chorus and Apollo: 


Xo. tour eprcas xai Pipyros év Sopors ° 
Moipas grecas dpOirovs Oeivac Bporovs. 


1 This was written before I saw A. Schdne’s address Uber die Alkestis des 
Euripides, Kiel, 1895, in which he also rejects U. v. Wilamowitz’ characteriza- 
tion of Phrynichus’ A/cestzs as a burlesque. 

2 SchSne’s objections (/c.) to U. v. Wilamowitz’ inference in regard to the 
Fates are not convincing from my point of view. 
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Ax. ovxovy Sixatov rov oéBovtr’ ebepyerety, 
ddAws re mdvrus xwre Seduevos rixor; 

Xo. ov To marady davouyv xataplicas 
olvy wapyraryoas dpxaias Oeas. 

This throws a great deal of light on Phrynichus’ play. It 
shows us that his A/cestis began at an earlier stage in the 
legend than that of Euripides, and was for that reason more 
truly an Adcestzs. Phrynichus’ play must have opened at 
some point before Alcestis had formed her resolution to die 
for her husband, for this must have been subsequent to the 
changing of the decree of the Fates by Apollo. Having 
gained this vantage ground, what is more natural than to 
suppose that Phrynichus represented the marriage of Adme- 
tus and Alcestis as celebrated with procession and marriage 
songs? Perhaps the lines in Euripides’ A/cestis, 915 ff. tore 
pev trevcans ovv Inrdsaow Evy @ spevalos éoteryov éow K.7.X. 
reflect such a scene in Phrynichus’ tragedy rather than the 
epic version. 

Apollo's friendship must of course have been explained ; 
possibly in a prologue. 

The knowledge of Admetus’ approaching death was prob- 
ably revealed in the tragedy just as it was in the epic; that 
is to say, Apollo did not foresee it. In the epic version we 
learn that a coil of snakes found in the bridal couch was 
the first intimation of the impending doom. In the tragedy 
the revelation may well have been made by Thanatos, who 
appeared on the scene just as he does in the Alcestis of 
Euripides, and, as in the latter play, was met by Apollo, the 
protector of the household. Apollo argues with Thanatos, 
causes delay, and then goes to meet the Fates. The story 
of his giving them wine and persuading them to allow a 
substitute was perhaps related, and that by Apollo himself. 
We are told that he deceived them. Wherein did the deceit 
lie? Perhaps it was merely because the ancient unchanging 
nature of these goddesses had been for once overcome. Per- 
haps, because they had been persuaded to accept the life of 
an old person or of a young woman for the life of a vigorous 
young king. 
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The announcement of the changed decree of the Fates 
was probably made at the same time that the doom that im- 
pended over Admetus was revealed. To have made known 
the original decree and, at a later point, the change effected 
through the intercession of Apollo, as seems to have been 
the case in the epic, would have been decidedly weaker in 
tragic effect.! 

The above announcement would be followed by the decla- 
ration of Alcestis that she was resolved to die for her hus- 
band. How Admetus received this mark of devotion is of 
course impossible to say, yet it seems clear that it would 
have been out of harmony with the rest of the play to make 
him appear either ridiculous or base. As there was little 
acting and character-drawing on the one hand and much 
space given to the chorus and the manifestations of divine 
power on the other, we can see how easily Admetus could 
escape censure either expressed or implied, while all eyes 
were fastened on Alcestis and every one listened to the lam- 
entations of the chorus. The appearance of Thanatos and 
Alcestis’ death would be followed by dirges and the funeral. 
Finally the decision of the gods to permit Alcestis to return 

1 This view seems borne out by a wall painting from Herculaneum, one of sev- 
eral similar productions, which represents, according to Petersen’s interpretation 
(Arch. Zig., 1863) as given in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, Admetus receiving infor- 
mation from a messenger from Delphi of the conditions on which his life may be 
spared. Admetus is the centre of attraction, as would be natural if it was the 
first intimation received of his near death. With a sad and pensive air he sits 
resting his head on his hand, while next to him we see Alcestis with bridal veil, 
who has tenderly placed her arm about him, so as to suggest that she is forming 
her resolve to die for him. The remaining figures of the painting may be inter- 
preted as Admetus’ parents, Alcestis’ maid, and, in the background, Apollo. 
Baumeister remarks that the announcement of the sad news on the wedding-day 
is a thoroughly tragic conception. Who conceived it? Baumeister mentions the 
names of Phrynichus and Sophocles. But Sophocles did not write an A/cestis, as 
Robert and U. v. Wilamowitz conclude from the words of the hypothesis (Eur. A/c.) : 
wap’ obderépy xetrac 7 pv8orola, hence we look with more eagerness to Phry- 
nichus as the possible author. Certainly the main conception of these paintings 
corresponds admirably with the outline of Phrynichus’ tragedy as I have endeav- 
ored to sketch it. Some have objected to the reference of the above paintings 
to the Alcestis legend; yet this interpretation has met with most favor (cf. 
Baumeister, Denkma@ler; Helbig, Wandegemalde der... Stadte Campaniens ; 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl.). 
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to life could be announced by Apollo. And, as she came on 
the scene again led by Hermes, who restored her to Admetus, 
the play could reach a fitting close with a paean sung in honor 
of Apollo. 

At this point it may be well to examine the question 
whether Heracles’ part in the play was the invention of 
Euripides, or whether he adopted this character together 
with Thanatos from Phrynichus. 

U. v. Wilamowitz, in a note,! makes the statement that we 
have direct evidence for the latter view. Schone? very 
properly denies the existence of direct evidence; but thinks 
it probable that the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos 
formed a part of Phrynichus’ play. Bergk,® on the other 
hand, thinks the introduction of Heracles the invention of 
Euripides, ‘and I shall try to show that this is the true view. 

If the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos was a 
feature in Phrynichus’ tragedy, then we should have seen 
the strange spectacle of the god Apollo employing strata- 
gem, by which he gains the concession of a possible ransom 
for Admetus'’ life, and in the same play, a little later, Heracles, 
who was only a demigod, boldly wresting this very ransom 
out of the grasp of Thanatos who was executing the decree 
of the Fates. In Euripides’ A/cestis the duping of the Fates 
and the consequent rescue of Admetus from death are things 
of the past, which are merely mentioned; hence the saving 
of Alcestis’ life seems here altogether appropriate. For the 
same reason we are not offended at Apollo’s leaving the 
rescue in Euripides’ tragedy to Heracles, especially as Phoe- 
bus disappears from the scene after the prologue and we 
no longer think of him as an active participant. Now we 
should ask: Did Heracles in Phrynichus’ A/ces¢?s act upon 
the- bidding of Apollo or not? If not, and had Heracles 
been introduced in a haphazard way, and had he performed his 
brave deed after Apollo’s show of a low kind of diplomacy, 
it would have placed Apollo in an absurd light, even had 
he not been prominent in the play. Nor is it likely that his 


1 Jsyllos, p. 66. Cf. p. 69, note. 3 loc. cit. ® Gr. Lit. IIL, p. 498. 
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duping the Fates would have been regarded as so remark- 
able when related together with Heracles’ victory over 
Death. Are we then to suppose that Heracles acted upon 
Apollo's bidding? This would not fully remove the absurd 
contrast just mentioned ; would add bad faith on the part of 
Apollo in his dealing with the Fates, and would, moreover, 
add the difficulty of accounting for the connection between 
Apollo and Heracles. In Euripides’ Adcestis the connec- 
tion is very loose. Apollo prophesies that such an one shall 
come to rescue Alcestis; but there is no indication that 
Apollo had anything to do with Heracles’ coming. Yet 
the prophecy in Euripides’ A/cestzs serves its purpose, as it 
occurs in the prologue where we expect Some information 
as to the coming events. It would have been different 
in Phrynichus’ A/cestis, where the prophecy would have 
occurred in the middle of the play and would have seemed 
ridiculous, as we should there expect Apollo to act for him- 
self. 

A totally different reason for denying that Heracles played 
a part in Phrynichus’ A/cestzs is the length of the play. We 
have seen that Phrynichus’ tragedy began at an earlier stage 
in the legend than the A/cests of Euripides, and the outline 
given of Phrynichus’ play shows how it could have had 
sufficient length without the Heracles’ episodes. Now the 
large space devoted to choric songs made it take a longer 
time to produce the earlier tragedies than was required for 
a later play of an equal number of verses.! Although Euripi- 
des’ A/cestis has but 1163 verses, yet even so it is longer than 
any one of the extant plays of Aeschylus, excepting the 
Agamemnon. We may conclude then that the length of 
Phrynichus’ A/cestis, if anything, was less than that of 
Euripides’ A/cestis, and there was no room for Heracles. 

All of these difficulties are removed by assuming that 
Hermes brought Alcestis back to Admetus, just as he must 
have done in the epic version. He was the psychagogus 
who needed no introduction. Hermes could naturally take 


1 Bergk, Gr. Lit. IIT, p. 143. 
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a part in Phrynichus’ play where Apollo and Thanatos ap- 
peared so much in action and the Fates were at least promi- 
nent behind the scenes. In Euripides, on the other hand, 
everything is humanized. Apollo and Thanatos, it is true, 
appear in the prologue; but it would have acted against the 
spirit of the play to let them appear again. Heracles, there- 
fore, is as necessary to Euripides’ play as he was out of place 
in the tragedy of Phrynichus.! 

But not only by contrasting Heracles with Hermes is the 
human character of Euripides’ A/cestis brought out; we see 
this even more when we recognize that Heracies occupies the 
position that Apollo held in Phrynichus’ play: We have 
seen that the legend told by the epic poem glorified the 
god Apollo. Phrynichus based his A/cestzs directly on the 
epic and naturally kept closer to this source than Euripides, 
who depended more immediately on Phrynichus himself and 
wrote in a different age and with a different spirit. Con- 
sequently we find Apollo a far more important character in 
Phrynichus’ A/cestzs than in that of Euripides. He not only 
appeared there as the guardian angel of the household and 
messenger of sad news and joyful; but he brought about the 
change of the Fates’ decree, on which the whole play hinged. 
In Euripides’ A/cestis, on the other hand, it is Heracles on 
whom the dénouement of the tragedy depends. In the pro- 
logue, it is true, Apollo is introduced as the savior and pro- 
tector of the household; but it is probable that we see here 
merely a reflection of certain features of the older tragedy. 
Beyond this scene Apollo is felt only in an indefinite way to 
be guarding over the welfare of Admetus. The real savior 
is Heracles and as such he is recognized by Admetus towards 
the end of the play, who says (v. 1138), ‘Thou only hast 
restored my fortunes.”’? 

If now we consider Heracles in connection with Admetus, 
we shall find further reasons for believing that Euripides 
invented his part. For, as I have already pointed out, 


1 Perhaps we may see a reference to the Hermes of Phrynichus in Eur. AZ., 
v. 1128: od Puxayuydry dvd éxorhow Eévov. 
2 Way’s translation. 
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Euripides made Admetus the chief character in his play. 
Heracles is therefore important for bringing out a brighter 
side in Admetus’ character by enabling him to display his 
hospitality and so to stand forth indirectly, at least, as the 
cause of Alcestis’ restoration to life, all of which agrees 
admirably with the plot of Euripides’ play. 

It is usually assumed that hospitality is the virtue for 
which the traditional Admetus was famous, yet, it would 
seem, without good reason. The relation between Admetus 
and Apollo was that of lord and servant or mortal and god, 
and it was his piety that won the favor of Apollo, who 
said (Eur. Alc. v. 10): oolov yap avdpos dctos dv érixyyavor, 
and in Aeschylus’ Eumenides (v. 725): ovxouv Sixatov Tov 
aéBovr’ evepyerety ; 

The epic, we know, represented the resurrection of Alces- 
tis as a reward for her own noble sacrifice. Phrynichus, as I 
have tried to show, adhered to the same motive. Euripides, 
on the other hand, made Admetus the character of chief in- 
terest, and though he painted his weakness in glaring colors, 
yet showed that he was not without his good sides. But it 
was not the piety of the old Admetus that is made promi- 
nent, but an ingrained hospitality, which asserts itself even 
against reason and is expressed by Admetus in these words, 
according to Way’s translation: ‘But mine halls have not 
learnt | To thrust away nor to dishonour guests.” Upon 
which the chorus begin the beautiful eulogy : 


“ Halls thronged of the guests ever welcome, O dwelling 
Of a hero, forever the home of the free.” 


That Euripides should have been the one to attribute the 
virtue of hospitality to Admetus of Pherae is of special inter- 
est when we remember that Admetus, king of the Molossians 
in the year 469 B.c., when Euripides was a boy of about 
eleven years of age, showed hospitality to Themistocles, and 
that under circumstances that would impress this act deeply 
on the minds of the Athenians. And perhaps it was this 
very reminiscence that prompted Euripides to extend the 
boundaries of the king of Pherae westward over the moun- 
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tains to the land of the Molossians as we read in the words 
of Way’s translation (Eur. Adc. 592): 


“By Molossian marches, far away, 
The borders lie of his golden grain.” 


For the sake of clearness I give here a brief analysis of 
what we might assume Phrynichus’ A/cestis to have been: 


I. Apollo explains his relations to Admetus, and the coming mar- 
riage festival. . 

II. Thanatos appears to carry off Admetus, but is checked by 
Apollo, who goes off to meet the Fates. 

III. The chorus celebrate the marriage of Admetus and Alcestis 
with procession and marriage songs. 

IV. Apollo, having meanwhile deceived the Fates into permitting 
a substitute, startles the assembled merry-makers with the announce- 
ment of the impending doom of Admetus, as well as of his success 
in persuading the Fates. Consternation and sorrow ensue. Admetus 
is the centre of interest, and naturally so, as the thought of a willing 
substitute is at first remote from their thoughts. 

V. Alcestis resolves to die for her husband, and draws to herself 
the sympathy of all. Her praises are sung. 

VI. Thanatos appears with sword to claim her. Alcestis dies. 

VII. The chorus sing funeral dirges. Funeral or at least a carry- 
ing-out of Alcestis. 

VIII. The gods relent and Apollo proclaims the fact of the resur- 
rection. Songs of joy. 

IX. Hermes appears leading Alcestis. A closing paean in honor 
of Apollo. 


This sketch enables us to realize how prominent the cho- 
ruses must have been in Phrynichus’ A/cestts, and how little 
space could have been given to character-drawing. 

Especially would the prominent part taken by the gods 
in the play leave human motives undeveloped. Conse- 
quently, we can understand how Admetus’ acquiescence in 
the sacrifice of his wife need not have been made a matter 
of criticism, so that he would still appear, as in the epic, a 
hero deserving of respect. 
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That Admetus was a favorite character is shown ! not only 
by reference to him in literature, but also by representations 
of him in art. On the Francois vase he is pictured as a par- 
ticipant in the Calydonian Hunt, on the Chest of Cypselus 
he appears as a bold boxer, and frequently, in scenes derived 
from the Alcestis legend, he plays a part that was prominent 
and without a suspicion of satire. The question naturally 
arises here: Is there no indication that Admetus’ popularity 
suffered before the production of Euripides’ A/cestis? In 
answer to which many would point to the skolion of Praxilla, 
who flourished 450 B.c. This reads as follows :? 


"Adunrouv Adyor @ ’raipe, pabav Tos ayabors dire, 
tov derav & améyou yvous bre Setdois orlya yapis. 


Passing by the other interpretations for the sake of brevity, 
I call attention to the latter part of the quotation: tev derav 
& azméyou, which is frequently referred to the cowardice of 
Admetus. Schoéne quotes the skolion as proof that the cow- 
ardice of Admetus had been held up to ridicule before 
the production of Euripides’ A/cestzs, and thinks it paved the 
way for the criticism to which Admetus is subjected in the 
latter. Notwithstanding, the reference to Admetus’ coward- 
ice seems arbitrary, for the moral taught by the legend would 
rather be: cowardice is profitable inasmuch as Admetus saved 
his own life thereby and was permitted to have his wife be- 
sides. Perhaps we may simply explain the words ray derA@v 
8’ améyou as a reénforcement of the first admonition: tovs 
ayabous direc without referring them to a second person. It 
is probable, then, I think, that Admetus is indeed referred to, 
but as ayaGds; that is to say, the skolion was in praise of 
Admetus, just as the Harmodius and Aristogiton skolion 
eulogized the tyrannicides; for the traditional Admetus, as 
we have seen, must have been regarded as the type of a 
good man, who had been richly rewarded for his piety.? 


1 Baumeister, Deném., article “ Alkestis”; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyel., article 
“ Admetos.” 

2 Bergk, 21. Cf. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 386. 

8 Hesychius’ words: ’Adudrov uédos’ 7d els “Adunror dddueror oxddow favors 
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We conclude that down to the time of Euripides’ Adestis 
there is no evidence of any attempt to find fault with the 
character of Admetus. This offered an admirable oppor- 
tunity to Euripides to expose the meanness of Admetus that 
was inherent in the legend. What, then, was his manner of 
doing this? Schone believes that Euripides parodied the 
Alcestts of Phrynichus. But notwithstanding that Euripides 
borrowed certain features from his predecessor, his treatment - 
of the legend, as we have seen, is almost wholly independent 
of the earlier tragedy. Nor can I believe with Schone that 
the amusement was “concentrated’”’ in Admetus. There can 
be no doubt that Euripides’ aim was to expose the weakness 
of Admetus; but he was far from desiring to make him ap- 
pear “ridiculous” and so “kill the legend.”! On the con- 
trary, it was his evident desire to preserve the legend in its 
essential integrity. Yet the sweet and sad scenes in which 
Alcestis figured were in danger of being overshadowed by 
the less pleasing picture of the selfish Admetus. Some such 
reasoning, I imagine, suggested to Euripides the plan of 
reforming Admetus’ character. This is not a new idea. 
Browning has given forcible expression to it in his Ba/aus- 
tion's Adventure. Y am, however, not aware that any one 
has consistently interpreted the whole play with it in mind. 
It will be found that the development of Admetus’ schooling 
gives consistency to the whole. This plan, moreover, enables 
Euripides to teach the important lesson that however sweet 
life may be to us, there is, nevertheless, the possibility of 
paying too dearly for it: when we sacrifice our dearest 
friends, especially a loving, true wife, or an unsullied repu- 
tation. Incidentally, he teaches the worth of a good woman, 
the rights of old age, and the virtue of hospitality. 

It is furthermore consistent with the above-described pur- 
pose that Euripides should have introduced an element of 
the comic and humorous. This I find especially in the char- 
acter of Heracles and to some extent in the Pheres scene. 


the above interpretation. The same view seems to be held in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyl., article “ Admetos.” i 
1 Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. 
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This lighter vein of comedy that appears here and there 
would not only have been necessary to make the play suit- 
able as a substitute for a satyr-drama,! but it is needed to 
avoid the danger of too much seriousness in a play that is 
to terminate happily. ' 

For a further understanding of Euripides’ purpose, it is 
worth noticing that Euripides degzns with the death of Alces- 
tis, whereas in Phrynichus’ tragedy this occurred near the end. 
This alone made it impossible for Euripides to do justice to 
his theme if considered purely an Alcestis legend. To por- 
tray all the nobility of her soul and awaken all the sympathy 
she deserved, he should have shown the necessity of her 
sacrifice, the failure of others to respond, and exhibited her 
in the act of forming her noble resolve. But all this is 
treated as a matter of the past. The reason, however, is not 
far to seek. Beginning where he does, Euripides gains 
space to develop the character of Admetus, and, while 
rebuking his cowardice, avoids showing Admetus at his 
worst. 

Again, we should observe that Euripides deviated materi- 
ally from the earlier form of the legend in letting the day on 
which Alcestis was to die come some years after her wed- 
ding-day. The two children are proof of this. Phrynichus, 
we have seen, followed the epic in representing her death as 
happening on the wedding-day. 

But a difference of greater importance is that, although 
Alcestis dies for Admetus, she does not die on the day 
appointed for him. The following passages will show this. 
In the prologue (v. 9 ff.) Apollo says: 


“ And warded still his house unto this day. 
Righteous myself, I lighted on the righteous, 
The son of Pheres: him I snatched from death, 
Cozening the Fates: to me the Sisters pledged them 
That imminent death (aéyv tov wapavrix'] Admetus should 
escape 
If he for ransom gave another life.” 


1 Vid. The Greek Argument to Euripides’ Axeséis. 
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In vv. 420 ff. Admetus says: 


‘““T knew it: nowise unforeseen this ill 
Hath swooped upon me: long I grieved to know it.” 


And again in v. 633 Admetus says to his father: 
“Thou grieve !— thou shouldst have grieved in my death-hour !” 


Finally, in the dialogue between Admetus and Heracles 
(vv. 523 ff.), Admetus says : 


‘“‘ Know’st not the doom whereon she needs must light?” 
Fer. “1 know she pledged herself to die for thee.’’ 
Adm. “ How lives she then, if she to this consented ?” 
Her. ‘Mourn not thy wife ere dead ; abide the hour.” 


This separation of the day of her death from that on which 
Admetus was originally destined to die has obvious advan- 
tages. As pointed out above, it would have been very awk- 
ward to rescue Alcestis immediately after having saved 
Admetus. In the older version there was no rescue of 
Alcestis/ but she was sent back from the other world be- 
cause the gods had relented. 

Besides, the death of Alcestis can now, owing to the above- 
mentioned separation, be more strikingly represented as 
happening by the decree of the Fates. Originally her own 
choice, now she is held in the grasp of unalterable destiny. 
Admetus, on the other hand, though guilty on the momen- 
tous day, is now powerless to act. A certain element of 
uncertainty as to whether she would really have to die before 
her time, though guilty of no wrong, lessens still more the 
guilt that rests upon him. Finally, the time that has elapsed 
has given him time for reflection. His words to Heracles: 
eidas & att’ éreipduny mddat indicate that his conscience is 
uneasy. He is prepared for a change of heart. 

Resuming, we can now understand Euripides’ purpose in 
writing his A/cestis. In the first place, it is apparent that he 
developed a side of the story that had been neglected by 
Phrynichus. For Phrynichus, following the epic, had dram- 
atized the sacrifice of Alcestis, for which purpose the wed- 
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ding-day, etc., were chosen to make her act stand out in all 
its pathetic grandeur. Her resurrection, on the other hand, 
was of less importance to Phrynichus. This gave the oppor- 
tunity to Euripides of developing this latter side of the 
legend, which might be termed ‘“‘ The Defeat of Death,” and 
so he began with the death of Alcestis and introduced Heracles 
as her rescuer. But we must not suppose that this was his 
main theme, for indeed he gave very little attention to rep- 
resenting the actual defeat of Thanatos at the hands of 
Heracles. But the defeat of death was the setting of the 
piece, in which other ideas were elaborated. Above all, 
there was ample room here to deal with the character of 
Admetus. Euripides plainly found fault with Admetus’ 
lack of manliness and subjected him to severe criticism; but 
as has been said before, he let Admetus learn a great les- 
son, which reformed him in the end. In this way the whole 
plot rests on Admetus. For Admetus was responsible for 
the death of Alcestis; and again it was his hospitality that 
brought about herrescue. The ‘“ Reward of Virtue,” we see, 
is a motive in the play; but not so important as to constitute 
the chief theme, as has been suggested. This treatment 
of the character of Admetus was interesting, as it enabled 
Euripides to point out a serious defect in the traditional 
Admetus and contrast therewith a more humanly conceived 
character. Moreover, as was said above, it gave him the 
opportunity to champion the cause of woman, defend the 
rights of old age, and teach an important lesson in manliness 
and courage. This last was best done by reforming Ad- 
metus, who confesses his former mistake and stands forth 
a better man in the end. 

Viewed in this manner, the scene with Pheres is an essen- 
tial part of the drama; for not till Pheres had told Admetus 
how others regarded his conduct did he recognize his guilt. 
Up to this point Admetus had realized how empty life was 
without his dear wife, but had not yet seen that he himself 
was responsible for her death. That he should make a fierce 
attack on his father is necessary to show the old Admetus, 
at least as Euripides regarded him, and this scene is skilfully 
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worked out of the original legend, and it is only natural that 
he does not yield under the fire of his father’s sharp invec- 
tive. But he remembers his words, and, on returning from 
the funeral, when the desolation of his home oppresses him, 
he at length sees himself as others see him. And very 
naturally his self-condemnation bursts forth under the sooth- 
ing words of the chorus, who, in their efforts to comfort him, 
say: @AX’ écwoas Biorov wal yuyav. This it is that touches 
him deeply. This was the reasoning that satisfied him at 
the time when Alcestis laid down her life for him. This 
satisfied the old Admetus. But now he had learned a great 
lesson, and accordingly Admetus in a speech makes a com- 
plete confession and acknowledgment of his guilt.} 


‘Friends, I account the fortune of my wife 
Happier than mine, albeit it seems not so, 
For nought of grief shall touch her any more, 
And glorious rest she finds from many toils. 
But I, unmeet to live, my doom outrun, 
Shall drag out bitter days. I know it now.” 
‘* And if a foe I have, thus shall he scoff: 
‘Lo there who basely liveth — dared not die, 
But whom he wedded gave, a coward’s ransom, 
And ’scaped from Hades. Count ye him a man? 
He hates his parents, though himself was loth 
To die!’ such ill report, besides my griefs shall mine be.” 


Admetus has now learned that people will despise him for 
permitting his wife to die for him and that they will despise 
him for hating his parents. The above speech certainly 
makes it clear that Admetus was regarded as having had the 
worst of the argument in his altercation with his father 
Pheres. The absurdity of his claims was the absurdity that 
Euripides recognized in the legend of the traditional Adme- 
tus. That he permitted a full expression of arguments to 
sustain the old position was necessary to fully expose it and 
successfully defeat it. We can admit that it was designed 
“to please a contentious and law-loving audience’’; we can 


1 Way’s translation. 
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recognize the sophistical age that delighted in defending a 
weak case with specious arguments. We can also see the 
humor in the situation where the old Pheres represents out- 
raged common sense coupled with the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. But above all we see that this scene serves to 
produce the change in Admetus’ character, which makes 
more acceptable the fortunate turn at the end and enables 
us the better to rejoice with him when at last he is made 
happy by the restoration of his Alcestis. 
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V.— Mute and Liquid in Greek Melte Poetry (11). 


By Pror. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


SINCE the appearance of my article on Mute and Liquid 
in Greek Melic Poetry, in the last number of the TRANs- 
actions (Vol. XXVIII, pp. 111-143), the material in question 
has been greatly increased by the newly discovered poems 
of Bacchylides. I had already made my collection of the 
instances in point when I received the edition of Friedrich 
Blass, who in most cases has introduced diacritical marks to 
show the quantitative value of the various combinations of 
mutes with liquids. 

The Oxyrhyncus papyri have given us a fragment of 
Sappho and a bit of Alkman,! each of which contributes 
an instance or two, which are added after the statement of 
the facts as regards Bacchylides. The old as well as the 
new fragments of Bacchylides are cited by the numbering 
of Kenyon’s edition, but the text adopted is occasionally 
different from that of the English editor. 


TIP. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
(xp initial.) 
POS Syagy U1 ys, WPOTEPA Sos. 
pore 17,45. 
axpeaBu[taro]y 7,- 
° MPALAvTe 394. 
mpere 19;9- 
mpor €POS S4sy 13151: 
Wpvpve I 372 
(xp medial in compounds. ) 
drpaxr frag. 49. drpaxtay 10,. 
aioAompupyots frag. 1,. 
xvayorpwpa 17,. 


Aewrorpupvov 17119: 


1 If the lines are not by Alkman they are at least a happy imitation of his 
manner. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(zp medial in augment and reduplication.) 
WET POPEVAY 3o5) 1 Jog: 
PET EMPETEV Seq. 
év[é] zperev 94. 


(zp medial not in compounds.) 


Ka pov 5105° 
Kumpes Size 171g frag. 565. 


Indecisive: mpdcbe 34. 


(xp initial.) 
Kpaivay 1319. 
KPUTTELV 314 
Kpoviday 5,75. 
KpoTraoy 17.59. 
x[para] or x[pari] 8,,. 


(xp medial in compounds.) 
dcaxpirous 104. Staxpivel Qo9- 


@eoxpitos frag. 54. 
owrrxonpddepvos I log 13z99- 
woAtoxporagoy frag. 426. 
mwoNvKpypvoy frag. 14. 
WOAVKPATES O)5- 
moNvKpBoy 1179. 
VEOKPOTOV 545° 
XaAKEOKPAVOY 574. 


(xp medial in reduplication.) 
dtaxexpiypevac frag. 68. 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 
Sdxpu 1795 
Saxpudets So. 
woA[vd]axpuv 16,,. 
"Axptoto 114g: 
ixptow 174s: 
paxpdy 105). 


Indecisive: Sdapuca 51.4, TOAVSAKPUOV 39), VeoKptTo frag. 125. 
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TP. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
(tp initial.) 
Tpo{aria 175. 
(7p medial in compounds.) 
PoutxOrptxas 11 igs. AEwTOTpLXa. Soe: 
avOorpixa 5s7- 
TavuTpixwy frag. 46,. 
larworpodpoy T1114 dusreXor poor 6,. 
woptirpop[ov] II g9- 
pndorpopoy 115. 
"Apderpvunddas Sep 16yy “Appirpvwves 5,55 
"Apoerpiray 17,1). 
Waparpeyar Soy, 
drpep Sr: 
ATPOpLNTOS 1350. 
ETPVTOS Ser Oop (CON). )- 
(tp medial in augment.) 
drérpamev Ul gy. 
(tp medial not in compounds. ) 
BATPOS Sign (CONj-), 1749: warpos 1759, 109° 
(rJarpiwy 1, 
[wJarp[qa]v 134. 
dprromarpa 11 igg- 
PATPALTW 13,93 
rerp[a 10g. 
"Atpetdas Tiss) 1S¢- 
dyer podixots 11 gs. 
_ Ovyarpov, etc. 339 Siem Ise 
I1g4, gg» frag: 34- 
Tlerp[ai jou 1459. 
dAACrplov 15S ¢p- 
Paper pas Sr¢- 


Indecisive: dpuérpov (conj.) 1797, Tpéper 1399, matpldos 
frag. 12,. | 
BP. 
(Bp initial.) 
Bpords 51c9- Bpords 18,5, frag. 48. 


, (Bp medial in compounds.) 
dvafiBpovras 176: ; 
BapiBpopov 177¢. 
éoBpuxas Sue 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 


aBpov frag. 525. 

aB [po] Baray 3,,. 
aBpoBiwy 185. 
vEeBpos 13,4. 

“EBpy 16, 

UBpts 13,9 15507 174- 
b BprpodepKel 1649. 
dBptpooropov 19p9- 


Indecisive: Sporadv 134, (where read zravpos Sporav for 
wavpoiot Bporay of the papyrus), Sporwperda 13155. 


rp. 
(yp medial not in compounds. ) 
Uy poise 17 19g. : 
, GyporEepos Sigs) T1g7- 
MeXcaypos S77, 93 171° 
Avypais I ¢g. 
AP. 
(Sp initial.) 
Spdxwy oy». 
Sy ac, 
ils (8p medial in compounds.) 
deAdodpdpay 5.9. ‘O[Avp] modpopovs 3,. 
"Adpactoyv Ojo. 
(8p medial in augment.) 
dcedpapery 15 e¢ 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 
pas frag. 52. ena. 
pdevr 1394: 
evvdpoy Ino: 
wapédpov I1,;. 
éP. 
($p initial.) 
Ppevas I1,,. ppevecow 14) 
(dp medial in compounds. ) 
Saippuv 5105, 137° 


iproppov 1345. 
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WaeaK. STRONG. 

érippov’ 16,;. 
gadppwy 13} 55- 
perihpuy frag. 135 4519, 

(dp medial not in compounds.) 
Opa. 1849. 
Sppvev 1737. 
"Agpobdita 17116 
Appoowvats 1557. 
Aadpos 1p frag. 49. 


XP. 
; (xp initial.) 
XPLTOS 317, 6 877 frag. 57;. ; 
XPvTeos 1734, ap ! ie: XPVTEOS Size LOy- 
XPVTOKOMAS 45. 
XPYTOMAXUS 549° 
xpuoatyibos frag. 52). 
xpva[dopos] 32.- 
xpu[o .. .] 10,. 
XPOVOS IT jo5 frag. 42). xpovos 8,, [frag. 41]. 
(xp medial in compounds. ) 
GXpELOV 10,59. 


émtypipnret frag. 62s. 
moAuxpiow I1, (= frag. 9. B). 
(xp medial in augment.) 


KATEXPAVEY S44. 


Indecisive: (2)xpet Tg, XP 37g» XPUTOTETAOS 19yq, Xpured- 
TOKOS 17 9g [XU] eoOpdv| a0] 4,7. 


OP. 
; (8p medial in compounds.) 
dyhadPpovot 17,94 
(9p medial not in compounds.) 
GOpyoov Ss. érabpqoat T3194 
PEeOpors 3am Seu: 
peadbpuv 114, 
GAcPpov 5139- 


Indecisive: [ypu ]ooOpdv[ oto | 4,. 
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TIA. 
Weak. STRONG. 
(7X initial.) 
®XOUvTOV 33s: 
TACLOVA 3¢35- 
TANPLUVPWV 5 07° 


wra[ktararw?) Aap 
HAOKOV 174140 
(xd medial in compounds.) 


wapardiyt 1145. 
lomAOKOs 9-99 17 59- 


XPVTEOTAOKOL 17 jog: 
KVAVOTAOKAJLOS Sass Qsgy 11 gs- 
BabumAcvrov 3,9 
WOAVTAAYKTOS M55 13 349° 
AmrAATOS Seo, 13;9° 
drromAéwy frag. 143. 
(wd medial in augment.) 
éxXe[To] I5- 
(wX medial not in compounds.) 
EVTETAOS I 149) TS 4p: 
XpvaoreTAOs 19y9- 
GrrAowt 1856. 
brépo)os 9)s- 
émdOrepov I17,. 


Indecisive : [owAd] cev 3,;, evTETAOV Og), TLAEV VAS 75, 


KA. 
: (A initial.) 
KAELVOY 19, KNEEVVOS Sigg 


KAetw 35) 12g) 13 195° “ay +s 
copev 16),. 


KAVTOS 17;o1- 


(xA medial in compounds.) 


HEPLKAELTOS Sy999 Oy 101g, TM gop 
frag. 58. 

dyaxAetra[ts] 1357- 

dyaxXea 16,5. 

[ney] aAoxAeas 8,). 

TOLOKAVTOS IT g9. 

Acyurdayyys Sr Ty 

imoxAoroyv frag. 61. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(xX medial in augment and reduplication.) 
xéxAnrat 7». xixA[yoxe] 1g. 
exAaye 17197: ExABYOV 34g) 185. 
ExAV’ TTigg: 
éréxAwoev 5143: 
(xX medial not in compounds.) 
"Oixrcidas 9,¢- 
Kuxdwres U1 77 
a KUKAOV Opp. 
Indecisive : «Aurdy 177. 
TA. 
; (rA initial.) 
Tr[dpov) Sis 
(rA medial in compounds.) 
BapvrA[arlos 14, 
(rA medial not in compounds. ) 
oxe[TA] tov 17;,. 
BA. 
(BA initial.) 
Brépapoy 11,7 frag. 4649. 
BrAérovra 1949- 
(BA medial in compounds. ) 
ioBAcpapos 19, (952): 
PA. 
(yA initial.) 


yAvxeta frag. 573. 
(yA medial in compounds. ) 

pedXiyAwooos 37, frag. 46,. 
(yA medial not in compounds.) 
GyAa0s Sisy 179, 61, 108° 
dyAadOpovor 17194: 
"Ayala 3¢. 
dyAalLeTw 305. 
Indecisive: &[yA Jaa 10,. a aa 


A. 
(fA medial not in compounds.) 
TUPAG S139: 
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OA. 


WEAK. STRONG, 
(8A medial not in compounds.) 
aeOXos, -OV 8.6 On 10j9) 13165° 


WEVTACOADLTW Yor. 
TM. 
(74 medial not in compounds. ) 
mor pov Sig 
KAKOMOTHOS 5139° 
I'M. 
(yp medial not in compounds. ) 
GpAPVY HA. Qsg- 
erideypLevor 1759: 
AM. 


(3u medial in compounds.) 
Edparos Si¢7y Tey: 
ddpares frag. 60. 
ev8pu[arov] 954. 
Geddparos 11 sgy 127) 1 3y 639 frag. 44- 
Indecisive: Kddpuos 10,4. 
OM. 
(6. medial not in compounds.) 
TVOWEVES Sigg: 
TIN. 
: (av initial.) 
Ve Sigs: 
(av medial not in compounds.) 
Urvos frag. 13,. 


| GUTvOV 1Q43. 
Indecisive : mvéovo’ 175). 
KN. 
(xv initial.) 
Kyoooiwy 1799- Kywotov 1709: 
(xy medial not in compounds.) 

TEKVA IT 99: 
Kv[xvq] 16¢. 
lxveto Oar frag. 425. 


Indecisive: réxvov frag. 12,. 
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TN. 
WEAK. STRONG, 
(rv medial not in compounds.) 
WiTVOV 17¢. 
Eumirvwy 1044. 
worvia 125. 


IN. 
(yv medial in compounds. ) 


dyvoncey frag. 58. 

[4] yraparroy 973° 

Aptyvoros Soor Qayy 1037 1757: 
KATLYVYTOS 10g, IIgs. 


(yv medial not in compounds.) 
AYVOS 10g) Toss 1554 
Note: dupryvupeva frag. 56, should be appety- (cf. nelto, 
épecEa). 
AN. 


(Sv medial not in compounds. ) 
KESVOS 3555 17 59- 


ee = "Exdvas Sez: 
Indecisive: xedvav 5,155. 
oN. 
(dv medial not in compounds.) 
EPvEOU 1754. EDVESS Ta49 Sas: 
TEPVE Sie Dip 18,9. 
XN. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
dpaxvay frag. 467. 
TEXVA IT gs) T3 ig: 
ON. 
(6y initial. ) 
Ovards 361, 95 frag. 50. Ovards frag. 421, 46). 


Indecisive: Ov[ar..] 194.. 
pv always makes position. 
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SUMMARY. 


Initial. Medial: Medial: Medial: not Total, 
compounds. augment. compounds. 


Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. 


| ee ee ee 4 6 4 I 2 2 oe 4 1013 
ee eee I 4 3 8 I 6 4 9 
| ee ee ee a er 5 12 ; I 6 15 Iz 28 
Total Tenues . 6 10 12 21 2 4 6 25 26 60 
BP a iw RSS I 2 1 2 ae - a 10 2 14 
(eee ee Se I 6 I 6 
Bp scence 2 I 2 I I 3 4 6 
Total Mediae 3 2 2 4 I 2 19 7 26 
GP wee vnee I I 7 : 6 I 14 
VO: Busca ave 12 3 I i in 12 10 
Op. ee eeene I a 1 5 2 5 
Total Aspiratae 13 7 1 10 I ne 15 29 
era 4 I I 12 ie I 6 5 20 
ne ee ere 4 3 I 12 2 5 3 7 23 
PN: aiecece es % I aa es I is I I 2 
Total Tenues 9 4 2 25 2 6 10 13 45 
-) 3 2 es ee 5 
>, a ee I I 9 I! 
Total Mediae bg 4 es 3 ave 9 16 
ON. et Bourg ee a ac 4a ie ea I I 
OX ww wees os oe oe oe oe 5 5 
Total Aspiratae 6 6 
Th swe et we os ee ee 2 2 
Total Tenues 2 2 
MIE ee Pe aak's ae 2 2 
Oil dae baw ; 8 ec 8 
Total Mediae 8 2 10 
OM sees a % o% I I 
Total Aspiratae ° I - I 
te ee I ee e. ee ee 2 I 2 
KV. we sews I I 3 I 4 
TP. wo ween ° 3 3 
Total Tenues 2 I : 8 2 9 
Lee er ° 8 3 II 
OF a8 a owe 3 3 
Total Mediae 8 6 se 14 
ar aera . ° I 5 I 5 
ae ae ne oe ‘ I 2 I 2 
ee ee ee 2 ‘ te 3 2 
Total Aspiratae 3 2 aa aa ie “a 2 7 5 9 
Grand Total . 36 30 17 79 4 12 Ir 106 68 227 


4 
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A comparison of all the fragments of Bacchylides with the 
epinikian odes of Pindar shows that the former poet is much 
more conservative than the latter in his admission of cor- 
reption. In Bacchylides the proportion of weak to strong 
position is .29, in Pindar .60. Simonides’ melic fragments 
are too scant to warrant any satisfactory conclusion (.61). 

Sappho (Oxyrhyncus Papyri, Vol. I, No. vii) has the fol- 
lowing cases of strong position: 48AaBnv 1, xaolyvnroy 2, 
-av Q, Avypav 10, ay[Aal ja 14. Alkman (7dzd. No. viii) has 
api petréas. 

The following additions may be made to the previous 
article. Cases of strong position: ‘Hpaxdéns Aristotle, 1. 9, 
teOvaxny Sappho 2,,; of weak position, wpdémive Anakr. 66. 
dSdxpvoay Sim. 52 (p. 115) belongs under the division ‘«p 
medial not in compounds.’ dyerpov Sim. 37,, is indecisive. 
In wpddpov Ariphr. 2, dp makes position, and is not inde- 
cisive, as the end of the colon occurs later in the line. 
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VI. — Orthography of English Preterits. 


By Pror. F. A. MARCH, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


WE are expecting English to become the world-language. 
It is changing rapidly, improving rapidly. Students of lan- - 
guage ought to promote those changes which will fit it for 
its great office. The American Philological Association early 
recognized this duty, and it has given the world good advice 
about regulating and simplifying English spelling. There 
are a good many authors and publishers who would be glad 
to follow our advice, but think we have given them too much 
of it. They want some simpler beginning. Lists of bad 
words like ¢hough (tho), through (thru), program(me), are 
only skirmishers. Rules are wanted which will apply to many 
examples, rules based on some phonetic law of frequent 
operation. Dropping silent final e is such a rule, which has 
been widely accepted. 

The changes of preterits and past participles of our verbs 
suggest another and perhaps mo-e interesting rule. In the 
early English the preterits of our regular verbs are two sylla- 
bles longer than they are now. In the Wyclifite Bible azide 
(askt), d/essede (blest), dzsstde (kist), fillide (fild), Passtde (past), 
and wa/kide (walkt), are familiar examples of preterits of three 
syllables, now of one; answeride, perischide, appcride, and 
worschipide of four syllables, now of two. The unaccented 
weak vowels in -zde were dropt freely. The Wyclifite pre- 
vailing spelling in -zde was largely inkhorn spelling. The 
verbs had varied in their pronunciation from the time of the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Some early verbs have 
-ade, some -ode, some -ude, some -ede, and in some the vowel 
before -de is absent: d/ufade, -ode, -ude, -ede (Loved); lyfode, 
-ede, lifde (lived); démed, démde (deemed); -de was the sig- 
nificant part of the suffix, and the law of least effort led to 
the weakening and dropping of the unaccented vowel ‘before 
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it. But when the vowel is dropt and the -de comes next to 
a final consonant of the root, a new illustration of the law 
of least effort appears. Whenever the final consonant of the 
root is surd (/, 4, c=4, ss, x, th as in ¢hzn, and, later, f, sh, ch), 
the d@ of the suffix changes to ¢: slaepte (slept), cyste (kist). 
It requires a special adjustment of the vocal cords to utter d, 
a sonant, after a surd, and to neglect the adjustment turns 
the d into ¢ To make the adjustment is specially difficult 
in the midst of a syllable; English hardly knows such com- 
binations as kepd, kisd, askd. But shortly after the time of 
Wyclif the final e of the preterit and participle dropt, and 
the suffix was largely drawn into the final syllable of the stem. 
Thus we have a number of preterits and participles in mod- 
ern English ending in ¢, in which the ¢# is as old as the lan- 
guage. 

A larger number arose from words in which the final e of 
the Wyclifite forms in -zde or -ede dropt first, blessede chang- 
ing to dblesséd, passede to passéd, cursede to curséd, and the 
like. Then followed the final dropping of the e in -ed and 
the pronouncing of @ as ¢: blest, past, curst, for the unpro- 
nounceable dblesd, pasd, cursd. 

By the time of Spenser the whole language was affected 
by these changes. The new words from French, Latin, 
Greek, and other sources took the inflection in -d or -/, and as 
Spenser prints the -¢ wherever it is spoken, we can see in 
the Fatrie Queen how large a part the verbs in -¢ play in his 
speech. 

The first stanza of the introduction reads as follows (2d 
Folio Edition, 1613): — 


Lo, I the man, whose Muse whilom did mask, 
As time her taught, in lowely Shepheards weeds, 
Am now enforc’t, a far unfitter task, 
For trumpets stern to change mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Mee, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon ’broad, amongst her learned throng: 
Fierce warres, and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 
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Taught is one of the words in which the original -de closed 
up to the surd stem and changed to -¢e in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Somewhat like it are desought, caught, brought, bought, 
Sought, thought, wrought, might. LEnfore't is a modern word 
from French, shortened from exforcéd. Spenser spells most 
words with s, in which the c before -ed sounds like s: enforst, 
enforc't denotes that the o is long. Similar words in Canto I 
are advaunst, stanza 17; enhaunst, 17; glanst, 17; chaunst, 
27: plac’t = plaste, 47. Slept is from an Anglo-Saxon closed 
-de becoming -te after p: like it are /ept (leaped), 17; wrapt, 
18; stopt, 52; grypt, 19; and many other preterits. J/ask 
of line 1 may remind us of the many words ending in & 
and having preterits in -4¢: lookt, 16; knockt, 29; rockt, 55; 
pluckt, I, 30; “ckt, III, 6; prickt, 11, 14. Learnéd suggests 
the contrasted /ernt and burnt, II, 5; leant, meant, pent; and 
more remotely many preterits in -z¢ from verbs in -2d: bent, 
lent, rent, sent, spent. | 

Reading on in the Fatrie Queen one comes upon a large 
number of preterits in -s¢ from verbs in -ss or -se: past, 6; 
promist, 7; accurst, 26; nurst, 26; tost, 42; kist, II, 45; west, 
II, 40; supprest, III, 19; so mext, 41; fixt, II, 1; in -she: 
vanguisht, 27; burnisht, 40; pusht, 42; ravisht, 45; banisht, 
II, 42; in-cht: stretcht, 5; approcht,27; searcht, 11,2; toucht, 
II, 40. 

Milton also desired to have his preterits and participles 
printed as he pronounced them. 

In the Hymn of Christ's Nativity, line 65, the youthful poet 
wrote, 

The Windes, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 


and in Paradise Lost, book first, we can find examples like 
those quoted from Spenser: for the pf, worshipt, 397; /opt, 
459; for £1, rackt, 126; walkt, 295; for x4, mrt, 58; vert, 
306; for sh, vanguisht, 52; undiminisht, 154; for ch, stretcht, 
209; intrencht, 601. 

During the 17th century the words in final ¢, to which 
attention has now been called, were well known to the 
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learned and used more or less in their writings. A consider- 
able number of them were in familiar use, and it seemed 
probable that they would be universally accepted forms. It 
is mainly through the influence of the printers that this ac- 
ceptance has been so long delayed. The new forms did not 
at once drive out the old. The longer forms, which gave the 
final -cd as a separate syllable, continued to be used. The 
old spelling in Spenser regularly denotes the old pronuncia- 
tion; asked is two syllables. 

The same sentiment which led to the markt use of long 
forms in the Wyclifite Bible led to the preservation of the 
long forms in solemn styles of reading and speaking. It is 
within the memory of men now living that many preachers 
pronounced the -ed as a separate syllable in reading the Bible. 
The old psalms and hymns had many of the words of double 
pronunciation, and it was not safe to print them with the - 
lest the singing should be cut short. The printers want only 
one spelling for any word, or any grammatical form, and 
their influence has been against the ¢’s. The real speech, 
the speech as pronounced, has been setting in the opposit 
direction, and the long forms of the preterits and participles 
are no longer heard, except in a few words ending in @d-sound 
or ¢-sound, like /oad, unite, after which ¢ or @ could not be 
heard alone. This separation between the spoken language 
and the written is deplorable. In our grammars and diction- 
aries a considerable number of verbs are now given with pret- 
erits in -¢ only. Others are given with both -¢ and -ed, but 
the largest number with -ed only. There have always been 
scholars, no doubt, who have used ‘the spelling of Spenser 
and Milton in their own correspondence, and would have 
preferred it in their publications, but since 17090 printing 
manuscript of this kind has been costly and little undertaken, 
except for authors of popularity or authority. Such an author 
was Julius Charles Hare, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1819, afterwards archdeacon of Lewes, prebendary 
of Chichester, chaplain to the queen, author, with his brother, 
of Guesses at Truth (1827, 1848) and other well-known works 
of scholarship and literary taste. He publisht a paper in 
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1832 in the Philological Museum, Cambridge, Vol. I, pp. 640- 
678, on English Orthography, in which he advocates the use 
of -¢ in preterits and participles which are so pronounced. 
He says his object in using this spelling himself has bcen 
‘“‘to get rid of one of the greatest and the commonest of all 
the eyesores in our spelling. For surely it is an eyesore, 
though habit may render us insensible of it, to use such a 
lumbering mass of letters as called and stepped for the sake 
of designating sounds exactly analogous to those exprest by 
bald and wept. In the following stanza of Coleridge's beauti- 
ful Genevieve — 


“Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped ; 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wepf— 


how much the grace of these lines to the eye would be im- 
proved, if stepped were written as the rime shews it must be 
pronounced, s/eft/ If our language had been allowed to 
pursue the tenour of its course, and had not been dammed 
up by ignorance and stupidity, we should have had none of 
these clumsy pot-bellied words.” 

Archdeacon Hare’s article and his spelling made a sensa- 
tion. Walter Savage Landor and other distinguisht persons 
stood by him. More preterits in -¢ have been used ever since. 
The spelling reformers have all accepted them, but few of 
course have been able to use them tn print. The minor poets 
oftenest introduce them as riming words. Some of the great 
poets have used them freely, the greatest most freely. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have cros¢ the bar. 
— TENNYSON, Crossing the Bar. 


For I apt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wondcr that would be. 
— TENNYSON, Locksiey Hall. 
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To check the items in the bitter list 


Of all I counted on and all I mzst¢ 
— LOWELL, Zo Curtis, p. 7. 


This, too, at first I worshipt. 
— LOWELL, Endymion, II. 


One of the most eminent promoters of the study of old 
English literature, F. J. Furnivall, Esq.,— the founder and 
director of the Early English Text Society, the Chaucer, the 
New Shakspere, and the Browning societies, societies which 
have made a new era in the knowledge of English old and 
new, —has done more for the new preterits and participles 
than any other prose writer. He has used all kinds of them 
in his own works. His introduction to the Leopold Shaks- 
pere, known to all students of Shakespeare as one of the 
liveliest and most suggestive pieces of interpretation and 
criticism, is full of them, used without apology as simply as 
in Spenser. 

Professor Corson, of Cornell University, who comes easily 
to mind in connection with Tennyson and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, was, I think, the first of our American schol- 
ars to suggest to spelling reformers to lay special stress upon 
the new preterits. The Orthographic Union, which has 
aimed to unite authors and editors and to find what changes 
they can unite upon, have singled out preterit change as 
prominent in importance and ease of introduction. The 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, have introduced 
it into their publications, and have found more than one hun- 
dred and fifty other publishers who promise to do the same. 
A natural progress is offered. The dictionaries do not agree 
in the words which they give as having preterits in -¢ alterna- 
tive with -ed. There is no reason obvious in the words for 
accepting one more than another. The makers of the dic- 
tionaries follow personal impressions. So, too, Tennyson 
and Lowell and Hare select certain words from some per- 
sonal judgment or fancy; Tennyson doesn’t like the look 
of clusters of consonants. If scholars generally would do 
the same, it would lead the public to add word after word to 
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the -¢ class, until the whole of the printed words are brought 
to agreement with the spoken. 

There is nothing to offend the cultured eye in a page 
of English with many words ending in -¢. It is as natural 
an ending in English speech as a vowel is in Greek. It is 
a sign in Latin of both participles: actum, agentem. The 
final vowels dropping in English leave us hundreds of words 
ending in -tand -zt: act, fact, tract, habit, apt, accept, etc., agent, 
vacant, infant, adjacent, etc. We stop off a continuous final 
consonant like z or s by touching up the tongue, making a ¢ 
after it; as ¢yran-, tyrant, axcien-, ancient. The boys change 
once (= wuns) to waunst, st is so natural for us that it passes 
for a vocal gesture, and stops everything. 

The rule to spell preterits and participles with -¢ when they 
are so pronounced will certainly commend itself to students 
of language, who recognize laws of speech and have a schol- 
arly conscience. It is economic also; d@zp¢ is hardly more 
than half as long as dipped, past half of passed, puft of puffed, 
and soon. Time, space, and force are saved in every word. 
Time will be saved also in learning to spell. Who knows 
now what words have -¢ in the dictionaries? This rule also 
commends itself to good taste. Not only that the greatest 
artists and poets ever find true beauty in utility, that the 
beauty of order and proportion is higher than that of the 
wild growth in which the struggle for life goes on in nature, 
but that the history of these forms is such as should please 
those whose tastes are acquired by association and imitation. 
They have been used most by the most accomplisht authors, 
and come to us with delightful associations with beautiful 
passages in Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Lowell. | 
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VII. — New Words tn Thucydides. 


By Dr. JOHN D. WOLCOTT. 


It is a generally recognized fact that all great writers, in 
every age and nation, have found the inherited material of 
language inadequate for their needs, and have made addi- 
tions, either by creation or adaptation, to the vocabulary 
available for literary purposes. Especially has this been 
true whenever the writer was the first of his countrymen 
to engage in some special department of literature. The 
History of the Peloponnesian War is the earliest work in 
Attic prose, of considerable size and importance, which we 
possess, being antedated only by the few extant orations of 
Antiphon, and the monograph on the Athenian Constitution 
ascribed to Xenophon. Thucydides thus had few prose 
models to follow, and, untrammeled by fixed rules, made the 
first attempt to mould the Attic dialect into a medium suit- 
able for the expression of the records and reflections of the 
historian. The marks of the struggle which he underwent 
in his effort to force the language into subjection to his 
thought are still to be seen upon every page of his work. 
The great freedom of formation and combination which the 
Greek language allowed were in his favor, and he had at 
his disposal not only the materials of the Attic dialect, but 
also, to some extent at least, those of the speech of the other 
Greek peoples with whom he sojourned during his long exile. 

We are unable to determine just what is purely Thucydi- 
dean in the vocabulary of our author, since we do not know 
accurately what was the usage in the Athens of his day, and 
so much of Greek literature has perished that we cannot trace 
with absolute certainty the history of any word. But when- 
ever, as is frequently the case, a word occurs for the first time 
in extant Greek literature in Thucydides, and again only in 
late writers and imitators of the historian, it seems fair, in 
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most instances, to presume that the word was introduced 
into the literature by Thucydides, if not actually coined by 
him, especially when it seems to bear the stamp of his per- 
sonality, which is well known to careful students of his 
history. 

Students and critics of Thucydides, both ancient and 
modern, have often noted that the vocabulary of their author 
contains a large percentage of neoterisms,! and in the com- 
mentaries we find many isolated references to words of this 
sort; but no one has yet, to my knowledge, undertaken to 
make a comprehensive study of the number and character 
of this class of expressions. That portion of the vocabulary 
of Thucydides which agrees with Herodotus has been dis- 
cussed by Diener,? while the traces of poetic influence upon 
his vocabulary, style, and syntax are now under investigation 
by Professor Charles Forster Smith.2 The influence of his 
possible teacher, Antiphon, and of the sophists Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Gorgias, has also been studied. 

I have been making an effort to supply the above-mentioned 
deficiency, that is, to ascertain the exact number, nature, and 
manner of use of those words which make their earliest appear- 
ance in Thucydides. A presentation and discussion of the 
material collected will be first given, after which the writer will 
state the conclusions which he thinks may properly be drawn 
therefrom. The authorities for the statement that a word 
occurs for the first time in extant Greek literature in Thu- 
cydides, and for the places of its recurrence, are my own read- 
ing, various indexes, the Dindorf-Stephanus Zhesaurus, and 
Liddell and Scott’s Lericon. Ina careful examination of the 
extant fifth-century Attic inscriptions, I found very few words 
subsequently used by Thucydides, but not found in Greek 
literature anterior to his time. 

1 Dion. Hal., de 7huc. Jud. 24. 6 twa 3@ cuvedav elxw, rérrapa pév éeorip 
woxep Spyava rs Gouxvdldov Adfews * 7d wornrixdy THY dvoudrwy, Td wodrvedes 
tay oxnudrwr, 7d Tpaxd Tis dpporlas, Td Tdxos THs onuaglas. Marcellinus, Life 
of Thucydides 52 xal Bdws evperhs dor: xatydv dvoudrwr. 

2 De Sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum Herodoto congruens differat a Scrip- 
voribus Alticis, Lipsiae, 1889. 

® American Philological Association, Proceedings, 1891; Transactions, 1894. 
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This paper is not a historical study of the words treated, 
but is rather an effort to cast some additional light upon the 
stylistic peculiarities of Thucydides, by fixing the causes 
which impelled him to introduce these terms into literary 
usage; and an attempt to define more clearly the nature 
of the vocabulary of 7 apyata ’ArO«. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


Class 1.— The new nouns of verbal signification, with or 
without prepositional prefix, with the places where their re- 
currence has been noted, are as follows. It will be observed 
that the majority of these words occur again only in late 
writers, or in imitators of Thucydides. In nearly all cases, 
the lexicographers and grammarians mentioned merely cite 
the words for definition and comment. 


a. Without prepositional prefix : — 


dyavaxtyms, ii. 41, 3. Plato, New Testament, Hesychius. 

dywviots, V. 50, 4. Pollux, Procopius, Phrynichus the sophist. 

dywviopds, Vii. 70, 3. Dionysius Hal., Pollux, Hesychius, John Chry- 
sostom, Etymologicum Magnum, Thomas Magister. 

dxpoBoAtop0s, Vil. 25, 5, 8. Xenophon, Plato, Lucian. 

dAXorpiwcts, i. 35, 5. Philo, Appian, Marcus Aurelius, Pollux, 
Theodoretus. 

dviparodio pos, 11. 68, 9; Vv. 9, 9. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato. 

dvogis, iv. 67, 3; 68, 5. Plutarch, Geoponica, New Testament, 
Basil, Etymologicum Magnum. 

drrixtopgs, tii. 64, 5; IV. 133, 13 viii. 38, 3. Dionysius Hal., Pollux, 
Suidas, ‘Thomas Magister, Etymologicum Magnum, Scholia to 
Sophocles, grammarians. 

avropoNia, i. 142, 4; Vil. 13, 2; Vili, 40, 2. Dionysius Hal., Philo, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Dio Cassius. 

avxnots, Vi. 16, 5. Hesychius. 

BeBatwors, i. 140, 5; iv. 87, 1. Aeschines, Septuagint, Pollux. 

yewpyia, i. 11, 1, 3. Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Demosthenes. 

yvaors, vii. 44, 2. Plato, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, Lycur- 
gus, Lucian, Herodian, Clemens Alex., New Testament, and 
ecclesiastical writers. 
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yvuvwots, V. 71, 1. Septuagint, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Fustathius. 

davaopa, i. 121, 3. Isaeus, Demosthenes, Aeschines. 

SyAwors, 1. 73, 3; tl. 61, 2; iv. 40, 2; 126, 5. Plato. 

dvaxovia, i. 133. Plato, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Polybius, Athenaeus, 
New Testament, and ecclesiastical writers. 

dixatwpa,i. 41,13 V.97;3 Vi. 79,2; 80,2. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, 
Septuagint, New Testament. 

dixaiwots, 1. 141, 1; ii. 82,4; Iv. 86,6; v.17, 2; viii.66, 2. Lysias, 
Demosthenes, Septuagint, Plutarch, New Testament, Harpocra- 
tion, and ecclesiastical writers. 

SovAwots, 1. 141, 1; Hi. 10, 4. Plato. 

éoriacts, V1. 46, 3. Plato, Aristotle. 

{yAwors, i. 132, 2. Philo, Septuagint. 

Oavarwots, V. 9, 9- Plutarch. 

Gaacpos, Vii. 50, 4. Plutarch, Hesychius, Pollux. 

ixereia, 1. 24, 73 133, 15 ili. 67, 3. Lysias, Plato. More Attic form 
of earlier ixeova. 

ixérevya, i. 137, 1. Plutarch, Themistius, Dio Cassius. 

ixmopayia, il. 22, 2; IV. 72, 3; Vi. 98, 4. Plato. 

Kaxorpayia, li. 60, 4; iii. 39, 43 iV. 79, 3; Vili. 2, 1. Aristotle, Jo- 
sephus, Septuagint. 

KAyots, ii. 94, 4; Vil. 70, 2. Scholia to the Iliad, Georgius Acropo- 
lita. 

KoAaots, i. 41, 2. Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus. 

xovdtots, Vii. 75, 6. Josephus, Dio Cassius, Bekker’s Anecdota. 

xovgoroyia, iv. 28, 5. Plutarch, Josephus, Appian, Pollux, Philostra- 
tus, Hesychius. 

KUkAwots, iV. 35, 3,4; 96,3; 128, 1. Xenophon, Polybius, Plutarch, 
Dio Cassius, Pausanias, Pollux, Onesicritus. 

KUpwots, Vi. 103, 4. Plato, Josephus. 

KwAvpy, 1. 92; IV. 27, 3; 63, 1. Dionysius Hal., Herodian, Photius, 
Epistles of Socrates, Theophylactus, Theodorus Prodromus, Me- 
nander the historian. 

Aaxaviopos, iii. 111, 1. Only here. 

Ayoreia, 1.5, 1, 33 73 11, 1, 23 Iv. 41, 35 Vi. 105, 2; vil. 27, 43 Vili. 
40, 1. Xenophon, Aristotle, Libanius. 

Atroorparcov, 1.99, 1. Philo, Pollux, Thomas Magister. = -éa, vi. 76. 
Neuter forms like this are rare in the nominative. 

Awdyots, iv. 81, 2. Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, Scholia to Apollo- 
‘nius Rhodius, Olympiodorus. 
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peArAnorts, i. 69, 4; 125, 2; ti. 18, 4; ili. 12, 2; 82, 4; iv. 126,5,6; 
v. 66, 2; 82, 4; 116, 1; vil. 49, 4. Plato. 

pyvopa, Vi. 29, 1; 61, 2; Vill. 50, 5. Philo, Manetho, Athenaeus, 
Orphic Hymns. 

prcOodocia, viii. 83, 2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Pollux. 

vavapxia, Vili. 20, 1; 33,15; 39,2; 85, 1. Xenophon, Aristotle, Ly- 
curgus. 

vewreporoua, i. 102, 3. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Josephus, Pollux. 

vopucts, V. 105, 1. Pollux. 

gevnAaoia, i. 144, 2; ii. 39, £. Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle. 

geviots, Vi. 46, 3. Pollux 6. 7—1 yap Govavdidou fenots tpax’, — 
Photius, Bekker’s Anecdota, and grammarians. 

évAwors, ii. 14, 1. Josephus, Pollux 7. 124 —épépipa EvAa, a Gov«v- 
ddys elre ryv EvAworv, — Libanius, Thomas Magister. 

oixeiwors, iv. 128, 4. Philo, Pollux, Hipparchus, Ammonius, Clemens 
Alex., Gregory Nazianzenus. 

oixodopuyots, iii. 2, 2; 21, 1. Plato. 

oixodopia, i. 93, 2; ii. 65, 2; vi. 98, 2; vii. 6, 4. Plato, Plutarch. 

édogpupots, 1. 143,53 ii. 51,5. Philo, Aretaeus, Pollux, Michael Nice- 
tas, Tzetzes. 

éunpeia, Vill. 45, 2. Plato, Polybius, Diodorus. 

épdvota, Vili. 93, 3. Andocides, Lysias, Plato, Demosthenes, Menan- 
der. 

matwvicnos, Vil. 44, 6. Hesychius. 

meipacts, Vi. 56, 1. Dio Cassius, Athanasius, 

wAavynots, Vili. 42, 1. Dionysius Hal., Sextus Empiricus, Eusebius, 
Cyrillus, Photius, Bekker’s Anecdota, Victorinus. 

moAvapxia, Vi. 72, 4. Xenophon, Plutarch, Eusebius, Eustathius, 
Scholia to Iliad. 

apeoBevorts, i. 73, 1. Dionysius Hal., Dio Cassius, Pollux. 

Oragtacpos, IV. 130, I; Vill. 94, 2. Menander. 

oravpwpa, V. 10,6; vi. 64, 2; 66,2; 74,2; 100, 1 (twice), 2, 3; 
101, 3 (twice) ; vil. 38, 2; 53,1. Xenophon, Diodorus, Pollux. 

oTavpwots, Vil. 25, 7.“ Crucifixion” — Epiphanius, Gregory Nys- 
senus. 

orépyots, li. 63, 1. Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius. 

oxerAtacpos, Vili. §3, 2. Aristotle. 

Teixtots, Vil. 6, 1; 31, 1. Xenophon. 

Tetxtopos, V. 17, 2(?); 82, 6; vi. 44, 13 102, 4; Vii. 20, 1; Vili. 14, 
33 343; 51, 2. Demosthenes, Polybius. 
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réxywots, ii. 44, 3. Aristotle, Diodorus, Athenaeus. 

iSpeca, vii. 13, 2. Plato, Theophrastus, Polybius, Plutarch. (Cf. 
earlier tdpia — a vessel.) 

proywars, ii. 49, 2. Theophrastus, Diodorus, Philo, Galen, Themistius, 
Theophilus Protospatharius, Eustathius. 

dpvyavopos, Vil. 4, 6; 13,2. Philo, Josephus, Arrian, Appian, Poly- 
aenus, Gregory Nyssenus. 

xetporovia, ill. 49, 1. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, Aeschines, Dinarchus, 
Septuagint, Philo, ecclesiastical writers. 

xnpeta, ii. 45, 2. Philo, Epigrammata Graeca (Stephanus). 

xvas, ii. 76, 4; Il. 2, 2. Josephus. — 73 


6. With prepositional prefix. The noun derived from the 
simple verb often occurs earlier. 


dvaxAnots, Vil. 71, 3. Plutarch, Pausanias, Athenaeus, Aretaeus, Geor- 
gius Acropolita, Pollux, Suidas. 

dvdxpovots, Vil. 36, 5, 6 (twice); 62, 3; 70, 4. Diodorus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Hesychius. 

dvaxwyy, i. 40, 4; 66; ili. 4, 4; iv. 38, 1; 117, 1; Vv. 25, 3; 26, 3; 
32, 7; viii. 87, 4. Dionysius Hal., Aretaeus, Pollux, Arrian, 
Herodian, Julian, Maximus Tyrius, Marinus, Hesychius, Suidas. 

dvadoyio.0s, tii. 36, 4; vili. 84,1. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Menan- 
der, Sextus Empiricus. 

dvavéwots, Vi. 82, 1. Philippides, Polybius, Diodorus, Clemens Alex., 
Dionysius Areiopageita, Athenaeus, Hermes Trismegistus, Suidas. 

dvicwots, Vili. 87, 4. Plato. 

dvoAny, iv. 112, 2. Dio Cassius, Longus, Aeneas Tacticus. 

dvreEoppyots, 11. 91, 4. Plutarch. . 

dvriAaBy, vii. 65, 2. Plato, Dionysius Hal., Strabo, Lucian. 

dyriuipnots, Vil. 67, 2. Only here. 

dyrtmapaoxey, 1. 141, 6. Dio Cassius. 

dyriragis, v. 8, 2; vii. 17, 4. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Plutarch, Dio 
Cassius, Philostratus, Clemens Alex., Nicetas Acominatus. 

dvrireiyiopa, li. 77, 1. Athenaeus. 

dvriréxvyots, Vil. 70, 3. Pollux. 

dvripvAaky, ii. 84, 3. Dio Cassius, Lucian. 

drayyeAia, iii. 67, 6. Plato, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Dionysius Hal., 
Aristides. 

drapiOuyots, v. 20, 2. Aristides, Hermogenes, Pollux, Gregory Nys- 
senus, Scholia to Demosthenes. 
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droBacts, i. 108, 5; ii. 26,2; 33, 33 iii. 7,53 16,13 993 103, 3; 
115,13; iv. 8,8; 9,33; 10,53 11,43 13,13 29,23; 32,1, 4; 
45,23 54,43 55,13 56, 13; 101, 3; vi. 75, 1; Vill, 24, 1; 
55, 1. Isocrates, Polybius, Plutarch, Aretaeus, Lucian. 

droyvora, iii. 85, 4. Thomas Magister. 

drodacpos, i. 12, 3. Dionysius Hal., Eusebius, Theophylactus Simo- 
catta, Suidas. Herodotus, i. 146, uses the adjective drodacpu0s. 

drodoxy, iv. 81, 2. Diodorus, Polybius, Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus, 
New Testament, Sextus Empiricus. The Aeolic form darvddya 
occurs, Boeckh C.I. 3524, 29. 

droxdOapots, ii. 49, 3. Aristotle, Plutarch. 

droxtvOuvevots, Vil. 67, 4. Only here. The reading is doubtful. 

drroxomdy, i. 137, 4. Polybius, Pollux, Dio Cassius, Scholia to Thuc. 

drovot, i. 82, 4; vii. 67, 4. Demosthenes, Theophrastus, Polybius, 
Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Lucian, Dio Cassius, John Chrysostom, 
Ammonius, Julian, Stobaeus, Sozomenus. 

drogrépnats, Vil. 70, 6. Plato. 

drorexiots, i. 65, 2. Polyaenus, Suidas. 

drorexurpa, Vi. 99, I; vii. 79, t. Xenophon. 

dropvyy, Vili. 106, 1. Plato, Aristides, Vitruvius. 

adrwots, Vii. 34, 6. Aristotle, Aretaeus. 

ayvwpn, i. 87, 6; ill. 42, 1; 67, 7. Only here. 

didfwua,i.6,5. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plutarch, Athenaeus, Diosco- 
rides. 

dtaxeAevopos, vii. 71, 5. Josephus. 

Staxoutdy, ili. 76. Synesius. 

didxoopos, iv. 93, 5. Aristotle, Strabo, Diogenes Laertius. 

diaxwy7, lili. 87, 1. Dio Cassius, grammarians, and lexicographers. 

duapapria, iv. 89, 1. Plutarch, Josephus, Lucian, Philostratus, Dio 
Cassius, Photius. 

dcapeAAnots, V. 99. Only here. 

darrdovs, iii. 93, 1; iv. 8,65; vi. 31,5. Plato. Aeschylus, Jers. 382, 
has this word as an adjective. 

daroA€unots, vii. 42, 4. Pollux. 

dcaropury, Vi. 41, 4. Appian. 

dareixiopa, iii. 34, 2, 3; vii. 60, 2. Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Gregory Nazianzenus, Eustathius. 

dcadevéis, iii. 23, 5. Plutarch, Dio Cassius. 

didpaypa, i. 133. Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus. 

dadvyy, viii. 11, 2. Plato, Plutarch. 
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duayeiptors, i. 97, 1. Aristides, Pollux, Libanius, Photius. 

doixyots, Vili. 70, 1. Lysias, Plato, Demosthenes, Strabo, ecclesiasti- 
cal writers (“ diocese ’’). 

ddpvypa, iv. 109, 2. Septuagint, Diodorus, Sophonias. 

éyxadAwmiopa, ii. 62, 3. Aristides, Themistius, Basil, Photius. 

éyxaraAnyis, V. 72,4. Lucian (v./). 

éyxeipyots, vi. 83, 3. Diodorus, Plutarch, Aristides, Pollux, Eusebius, 
Galen, Mauricius. 

éxBorfaa, ili. 18, 2. Aristotle. 

éxdea, i. 99, 1. Demosthenes, Pollux. 

éxdpouy, iv. 127, 2. Xenophon, Theophrastus, Aristides, Pollux, Har- 
pocration, Themistius, Tzetzes, Suidas. 

exmepuyns, iv. 85, 1. Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Gregory Nazian- 
zenus. 

évavriwpa, iv. 69, 1. Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch. 

évavTiwots, Vill. 50, 1. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle. 

évepots, i. 6, 3. Aelian, Aeneas Tacticus, Procopius, Agathias, Theo- 
phylactus. 

évOuuia, v. 16, 1. Dio Cassius, Pollux, Iamblichus, Thomas Magister. 

évoixnots, li. 17, 2. Dionysius Hal., Dio Cassius, Eustathius. 

éféracts, iV. 74, 3; Vi. 41, 43 453; 96, 3; 97, 2. Xenophon, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Plutarch, Lucian. 

eEnyyots, i. 72, 1. Plato, Polybius, Diodorus, Justin Martyr, gram- 
marians. 

éraywyy, iii. 82, 1; 100; v. 82,5; vii. 24, 3. Plato, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Polybius, Septuagint, Arrian, Hesychius. 

éravaywyn, Vii. 4, 4; 34,6. Plato, Justin Martyr. 

éxavdceacts, iv. 126, 5. Only here. 

éravaxwpnots, ili. 89, 4. Diodorus, Pollux. 

érexSpopy, iv. 25, 11. Dio Cassius. 

éxéxmXovs, viii. 20, 1. Only here. 

éxefaywyn, Vill. 105, 3. Only here. Cf. érecaywyy, viii. 92, 1, and 
in Hippocrates ; éravaywyy, vii. 4, 43; 34, 6. 

éreféracis, vi. 42. Only here. 

érdfod0s, v. 8, 2. Philo, Dio Cassius, Aeneas Tacticus. 

érepyacia, i. 139, 2. Xenophon, Plato. 

éxtBonOaa, iii. 51, 3. Xenophon, Sextus Julius Africanus. 

értBonpa, v. 65, 3. Dio Cassius, Pollux. 

éxtBovAeupa, iii. 45, 1; iv. 68, 6; 89, 1. Plutarch, Josephus, Dio 
Cassius, Eunapius. 
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émvypagpn, ii. 43, 3. Isaeus, Isocrates, Polybius, Diodorus. 

éridoy7, Vi. 17, 2. Josephus. 

éxGetag pos, Vii. 75, 4. Philo, Pollux, Suidas. 

émtxeXevots, iV. 95, 1. Dionysius Hal., Philo. 

érixAvors, iii. 89, 3, 5. ‘Theophrastus, Strabo, Themistius ; in Chris- 
tian writers, “ baptism”; Johannes Laurentius. 

émexpatyats, 1. 41, 2. Galen, Dio Cassius, Pollux, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dio Chrysostom. 

érideufs, 1. 50, 2. Plutarch, Gregory Nyssenus. 

értpaptupia, li. 74, 2. Dio Cassius, Manetho, Nemesius. 

émpayia, 1. 44, 1; v. 48, 2. Demosthenes, Aristotle. 

éxtuovy, li. 18, 3. Plato, Longinus, Boeckh C. I. 5640, 6 sq. 

érimepyts, ll. 39, 3- Lucian, Diogenes Laertius. 

érirXevots, Vii. 36,6. Only here. 

émitdovs, 1. 50, 5 ; i. 17, 45 56,15 90, 2; iil. 3, 55 5345 77,15 
78, 2; [80, t]; iv. 11, 3; 123, 43 Vi. 32, 33 33, 15 Vil. 36, 1; 
49, 2; Vili. 27,43 30,2; 38,53 39,33 41,43 44,33 55,13 
63,2; 79,6; 83,2; 86,5; 100, 2; 102,2. Xenophon, Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Philo, Harpocration, Suidas. 

émiorovdy, V. 32, 5. Only here. 

émire(ytots, i. 142, 2; Vi. 91, 73 93, 2. Only here. 

€rcreytopos, 1. 122, 1; V.17, 2 (7.4); vil. 18,4; 28,3. Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Philo. 

émcréxvnots, i. 71, 3. Aristotle, Dionysius Hal., Pausanias, Athenaeus. 

étriunots, vil. 48, 3. Aristotle, Antiphanes, Appian. 

émepyutopa, Vil. 75, 7. Josephus, Epiphanius, Hesychius. 

€mtxeipnua, Vil. 47, 1. Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius Hal., 
Appian. 

éonyynots, V. 30, 1. Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Ammonius, Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta, Cedrenus, Theodoretus. 

doxoutdy, Vil. 4, 4; 24, 3. Sarmatian inscrip., Boeckh C. I. vol. II. 
p. 122, 77, 1st or 2d cent. B.c. 

éorAovs, lil. 51, 3; Iv. 8, 5, 6, 7,8; 13, 43 14, 13 107, 23 Vil. 22; 
24,33 41, 2; vill. 76,53; 90, 4 (twice). Xenophon, Plato. 

dompags, V. 53. Plutarch, Pollux, ‘Suidas, Etymologicum Magnum, 
Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Johannes Curopalata. 

epoppnors, li. 89, 9; lil. 33, 33 Vi. 483 viii. 15, 2 (twice). Gram- 
marian in Bekker’s Anecdota, Etymologicum Magnum. 

Epoppos, lil. 6, 1; IV. 27, 13 32, 1. Strabo, Stephanus of Byzantium. 

xadekts, iii. 47, 5. Aristotle, Plutarch. 
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xataBon, i. 73, 1; vill. 85, 2 ; 87, 3. Dionysius Hal., Josephus, Pol- 
lux, Menander the historian, Cyrillus, Olympiodorus, Hesychius, 
Suidas. 

xarayvwots, iii. 16, 1; 82, 8. Demosthenes, Polybius, Gregory Nazi- 
anzenus. : | 

xaradovAwots, ili. 10, 3; V. 27, 23; Vi. 76, 3; vii. 66, 2. Plato. 

xatadpoun, i. 142, 4; V. 56, 4; vii. 27,5; viii. 41, 2. Lysias, Plato, 
Aeschines, Polybius, Dionysius Hal., Aelian. 

KaTraxouton, 1. 120, 2. John Chrysostom. 

Karapepiis, li. 41, 3; Vii. 75,5. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Plutarch. 

xatamAous, IV. 10, §; 26,7. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Polybius, Lon- 
gus, Lucian. 

xdtapots, iv. 26, 7. Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Aelian, Pollux, Suidas, 
Zenobius. 

xaradevéis, Vii. 38, 3; 41, 1. Only here. 

xatappovnpa, il. 62, 3. Dio Cassius. 

Katappovyots, i. 122, 4; il. 62, 4; Vv. 8, 3; 9, 3. Plato, Aristotle. 

Karoixynots, li. 15, 6. Plato, Athenaeus, New Testament. 

KaToktots, Vi. 33, 2; 77, 1. Plato. 

petabects, v. 29, 3. Aristotle, Demosthenes, Polybius, Diodorus, 
grammarians. 

perapedos, vii. 55, 1. Josephus, Nicephorus Callistus, Zosimus, Sui- 
das. As adj. in Diodorus. 

peroxyots, 1. 2,6 (v.27). Plato. 

Evyxoudy, ii. 52, 1; iii. 15, 2. Xenophon, Plato, Herodian, Boeckh 
C. I. 355, 12. 

EvrAAnYs, i. 134, 1. Lysias, Aeschines, Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, 
Nicomachus Gerasenus, Walz Rhett. 

fvpBonGaa, ii. 82. Only here. 

fvpperpyors, iii. 20, 4. Diogenes Laertius, Matthaeus Medicus. 

fvprrwpao, iv. 36, 3. Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Menander, Are- 
taeus, Dio Cassius. 

tvvoixcors, iii. 3, 1. Arrian. 

Ewrafis, vi. 42. Xenophon, Theopompus, Plato, Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, Apollonius, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Lucian, Diogenes Laertius, Alexis, Sosipater. 

wapayyeAots, Vv. 66, 4. Xenophon, Plato. 

wapadoors, i. 9, 4; iii. 53, 1. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, Polybius, 
Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Dioscorides, New Testament, Etymo- 
logicum Magnum. 
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wapaipeots, i. 122, 1. Plato, Aristotle. 

wapairnots, i. 73, 3- Plato, Demosthenes, Polybius, Plutarch, Dio 
Cassius, Synesius, Anna Comnena. 

wapaxéXcvats, iV. 126,1; v.69, 2; Vil. 40,4}; 70,7. Xenophon, Plato, 
Dio Cassius. 

wapaxeAcvopos, iv. 11, 3. Lysias, Xenophon. 

wapaxivouvevots, V. 100. Dionysius Hal., Georgius Pachymeres. 

wapdxAnots, iv. 61, 4 ; vili.g2, 11. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Septuagint, Plutarch, Strabo, Epistles of Phalaris. 

mapaxopidyn, V. 5,1; vii. 28, 1. Polybius, Galen, Thomas Magister. 

mwaparoyos, i. 78, 1; li. 61, 3; 85, 2; ili. 16, 2; vil. 28, 3; 55,15 61, 3; 
viii. 24, 5. As noun, only here. As adjective, earlier. 

wapavoznpa, vii. 18, 2, 3. Polybius, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Pausanias, 
Themistius, Heliodorus, Lucian. 

mwapardovs, i. 36, 2; 44, 3; ll. 33, 35 IV. 25, 6; vi. 62, 3; Vii. 29,1; 
50, 2; Vili. 41, 2; 103,2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Aristides, Arrian, Suidas. 

wapdaraéis, V. 11, 2. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Arrian, Boeckh C. I. 2905 A 9. 

wapareixicua, Vil. 11, 3; 42,43 43, 1,5. Diodorus, Appian, Lucian. 

wapappaypa, iv. 115, 2; Vil. 25,6. Plato, Appian. 

mdpodos, 1.126, 11; ili. 21,3; 92,4; iv.82; 108,13; v. 4,6; vii. 2, 3. 
Lysias, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Dionysius Comicus, 
Polybius, Plutarch, Athenaeus, Pollux, Anna Comnena. 

wapoixynots, iv. 92,5. Septuagint, Tzetzes. 

wapoxy, Vi. 85,2. Polybius, Dionysius Hal., Clemens Alex., Stobaeus, 
Theodoretus, Eustathius, Hesychius. 

wepixory, Vi. 28 (twice). Andocides, Theophrastus, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus, Plutarch, Clemens Alex., Walz Rhett., Scholia to Aris- 
tophanes. 

repixixAwors, li. 78, 1. Only here. 

wepivota, iii. 43, 3. Plato, Philostratus, Lucian, Aristides, Photius, 
Suidas. . 

wepire(xtots, li. 77, 1; lil. 95, 2; iv. 131, 13 vi. 100, 1. Themisto- 
cles’s Epistles. 

wepiteixiopa, ill. 25, 13 V. 2,43 115,43; 116, 2; vi. ror, 1. Xeno- 
phon, Demosthenes, Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Josephus. 

mepireyiopnos, iV. 131, 2; vi. 88, 6; vii. 11, 3; viii. 25, 5. Plutarch. 

mepiréxvyots, iii. 82, 3. Dio Cassius. 

mpoayyeActs, i. 137, 4. Only here. 
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spoavayapnou, iv. 128, 4. Here only. 

mpoexpoPyots, ¥. 11, 2. Dio Cassius. 

mpoevoixnots, i. 25, 4. Dio Cassius, Heliodorus. 

wpoxatryopia, iii. 53, 2. Only here. 

xpooyis, ii. 89, 8; iv. 29, 4; Vv. 8, 3. Pollux, 2. 58 —dmepiowroe ws 
@ovxvdidys. ovTos S€ kal rpdcoyry xai mpooyy Kai Sioyw eipyxev, — 
Basil. apoécoys is a variant reading in the first two passages 
cited. 

pocdoxia, ii. 93, 3; IV. 34, 13; V. 14, 33 Vi. 49, 2; 63, 2; Vii. 12, 4. 
Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, 
Diodorus, Plutarch, Walz Rhett. : 

xpocxorn, i. 116, t. Dio Cassius. ampoo-xory, Polybius, Diodorus, 
New Testament, Sextus Empiricus, Hesychius. 

awpoopésts, V. 72,1. Dio Cassius. 

wpocopjucts, iv. 10, 4. Synesius, Scholia to Thuc. iv. 53, Scholia to 
liad. 

szpooroinots, ii. 62, 1; ili. 82, 1; vi. 16, 5. Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Josephus. 

xpoorasis, viii. 3, 2. Andocides, Lysias, Plato, Aristotle, Aelian, Sui- 


xpooxwors, il. 77, 3; 102, 4,6. Aristotle. 

mporeixicpa, iV. 90, 4; Vi. 100, 2; 102, 2; vii. 43, 4,6. Polybius, 
Apollodorus, Plutarch, Josephus, Polyaenus, Pollux, Zosimus. 

wporepevicpa, 1. 134, 4. Philo, Herodian, Clemens Alex., Heliodorus, 
Synesius, Agathias, Choricius, Photius, Suidas, Eustathius. 

Eporipyots, ili. 82, 8. Hermogenes, Pollux, Stephanus of Alexandria, 
Hesychius, Thomas Magister. 

xpopvuAaxy, iv. 30, 2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Sep- 
tuagint, Dioscorides, Pollux, Photius, Agathias, Paulus Aegineta, 
Suidas. 

traywyy, iii. 97, 3. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Dioscorides, 
Apollonius Dyscolus, Pollux, Photius. 

trepowia, i. 84, 3. Lysias, Isocrates, Josephus. 

troreixiots, Vi. 100, 3. Only here. 

trore:xiopa, Vi. 100, 1 (twice). Only here. . —I171 


As regards their employment, words in this class may be 
discussed under five heads. Under each of these sections, 
additional examples will be adduced, in an effort to show that 
the peculiarities of the usage are far-reaching, and not con- 
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fined to neoterisms, which are distinguished by full-faced 
type. 


1. As substantives, pure and simple; as subject, or object, 
or predicate-noun; in prepositional phrases; and dative and 
genitive in various connections. 


a. As subject :— 


vii. 36, 5. THyv yap dvdxpovew oix erecOar trois "APnvaias éfwhovpe- 
vos GAdove 9 es THY yy = | dvaxpoverOar yap ov SuvycecBat Trois ’AGn- 
vaidvs éfwOovpevovs x.t.X., infinitive with éetvat, or some similar form 
of expression. 

vii. 36, 6. Omep cal €BrAarre padtota Tors "APnvaiovs év amdoats 
Tals vavpayxiats, OUK ovans airois és mavTa Tov Ateva THS dvaxpotcces, 
where a participle agreeing with "A@yvaiovs might have been used — 
ov Suvapévous és wdvta Tov Atweéva avaxpoverOat, or a clause with ore — 
Gre ovK €duvavTo K.T.X. 

vii. 70,5. al pév éuBoral da 76 py lvoe ras dvaxpotoas Kai duex- 
mAous OAtyat éytyvovro, where we meet with Thucydides’ favorite 
method of denoting cause, with the articular infinitive and &a. We 
might have had a ore clause, or the accusative absolute —ovx« éfov 
dvaxpoveo Oat xai SuexrAciv. The verb dexrAéw occurs i. 50, 1, pos 5é 
tous dvOpwrous érpdrovro povevey ScexwA€ovres padrAov 7 Cwypelv, and 
vii. 36, 4 in Conjunction with the corresponding noun — rots dé ’A@y- 
vaios ovK évecOar ohav év orevoxwpia ovTE wepizAovy ouTe dcexmAovy, 
grep THs Téxvns padtora ériorevoy’ airot yao Kata TO SuvaToy TO pev 
ov dSwoev, SeexrArciv, ro Sé THY TTevoywpiay KwArAvoEY WoTE Ay TEpLTAEzY. 

iv. 13, 1. émi €vAa és unyavas wapérepav Tuy veov Twas és ‘Acivyy, 
éAmilovres TO KaTa TOV Atpeéva TElyos Vilos pév exeLv, dwoPdcreas 5 padLoTa 
ovons éAety dy pnyavais = droByvat b€ padtora éfov x.7.A. 

vii. 75, 1. THv OdAacoav mpocectavpwoay TavTaxy 7 &woPéous Foay 
= 7 é&qv droBnvat. 

iii. 21, 3. Description of the Peloponnesian wall about Plataea — 
dia Séxa 5 erdrkewy mipyor joav peyaAot Kai igomwAareis TH Teixe, 
Sujxovres es Te TO éow pérwrov airov Kal of atrot Kai To é&w, wore 
 wdpodov uy elyor mapa mipyov, dAdka & abrav péowy diyecay. 

Here zadpodos corresponds to the verb wapévac. Thucydides might 
have written wore maptévat py drap§at rapa mupyov. 


1The writer does not, of course, in any case pretend to give all possible 
equivalents. 
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The preceding are examples of the use of pregnant elvae. 


vii. 42, 4. Demosthenes arecyero ériBéoOar ry eipa, xai ot Evyro- 
pwrdtyy Wyetro S&iarodéunow. The word dcaror€unots seems to occur 
in literature only here.! The same idea might have been expressed 
Kal ovUTws TaxtoTa Hyelro StamoAcuyoey. 

ii. 89, 9. Phormio says to his men, tpets 5 evraxroe rapa Tais 
vavol pévovres Ta TE TapayyeAACpeva dfews SéxeoOe, GAAws TE Kai de dAC- 
you THS kbopptcens OVoNS, K.T-A. = GAAws TE Kai 8° dALyou Hpov adAA7- 
Aas Ehoppotvrwy, Or a ore clause, where qyets would refer to the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. 

vi. 48. etBev Meconvious (év répw yap pdAtora Kai rpooBoAy elvat 
avrovs THS DuxeAlas, Kal Atpeéva Kat ebéppnorw TH TTpaTia ixavwrarny EceE- 
cba), ... Here épdppyors is used in a concrete sense — “a place 
convenient for making an attack.” 

i. 66. rt dvaxoxn Av, and v. 32, 7 KopwOios 5¢ dvaxexx aorovdos 
jv mpos "A@nvaiovs.. Here dvaxwyy has the concrete meaning of 
“cessation of hostilities.” 

ill. 93, 1. Bpayxus €orw 5 SidrAovs zpos TO Kyvatoy ris EvBoias = 
Bpaxs éoriy dtardciv. 

i. 142, 2. Kat piv ovd 7 bmrelxiorg Ode TO vaTLKOV abTav dftov po- 
BnOqvor, where pi éxtretxiowot may be substituted for the verbal noun. 

v. 56,4. Tov € yepdva Tovrov TroAcnowrwv 'Apyeiwy Kat ‘Emdav- 
piwy payn pev ovdepia eyéevero éx mapackeuys, évédpat d5¢ Kai xaraSpopat, 
év als ws ruyaev éxatépwv tivés kepOeipovro = rov d& yepava rovrov 
wodenovvres 'Apyetot kal "Emdavpio ex wapacKeuns ovx éuaynoavro, év7- 
Spevoy 5¢ xai xarédpopov Thy xwpav, év @ ws TUXOLEy Exarépwy Tivés dte- 
Oeipovro. 

vi. 99, 1. ALBous xai EvAa Evpqopodvres rapéBardov eri tov Tpwyt- 
Aov xadovpevoy dei, Hrep Bpaxvrarov éyiyvero avrois éx Tov peydAov Aupe- 
vos €rt Thy érépay OdAacoay To drorelxiopa. 

Here dzoretyioat might be substituted for ro drore{yiopa without 
altering the meaning. Similar is: — 

vi. IOI, I. yep avrois Bpaxurartoy ey’yvero xaraBaot da Tov duadod 
Kat Tov EAous és Tov Atéva TO weprrelxiopa, Where meptretyioat may be 
substituted for ro weptre’yiopa, taking Bpayvraroy as adverbial accu- 
sative. 


1 Pollux 9. 142 Buauorépa yap % éxixpdrnois rapa Oovxvdldy, 7 wapopolay dy 
ris elvat daly rhy xaraxpdryowy, kal roy xaraywuopby, éxelvou dywnopdy elxdvros, 
cal Thy xararoNéunow, Thy Stawoddunoww edpwdy’ dwaywyh yap xal mpocaywyh 
dvexra, Tijs 5é SovAwoews elpnuévns 7 KkaradovAwors Blacos. 
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ii. 77, 1. The Peloponnesians at Plataea: pera & rovro of IWedo- 
TOVVHTLOL, WS al TE pyxaval ovdéy WpéeAOUY Kal TO YwOpaTe TO dvtirelxiopa 
éyiyvero, . . . mpos THY wepitelxiowy wapeoxevdafovro, Where ry ywyare 
of TAaraets dyrereiyioay . . . ws wepiTexioovres wapecxevd{ovro might 
have been written. 


The following three examples are good illustrations of the 
use of an abstract verbal noun in place of a concrete expres- 
sion. 


iv. 127, 2. avrots af Te UxSpopal Sry wpoorimromy aryvrwv. Here 
éxdpopai = ot éxdpopor. Cf. 125, 3, ixSpopovs dé, ef wy mpooBarrAxev 
avrots, drafe Tous vewrarovs. 

V. 72,4. ed0is evdovras cai dorw ovs xal xataratyPévras Tov py 
POjvat THv tyxarddAnpv = Tov py PORva exeivovs éyxatadaPovras, OF 
purpose clause with drws py. 

ii. 82. dvaywpel rap avrovs rpiv THv fvpPofPaav eADety = mpiv Tous 
Ev BonOnoovras €ADciv, i.e. robs dAAous "Axapvavas mentioned in 81, 8. 
£vuBornfeaa is found only here. 

vii. 44, 6. péeytorov 8¢ xal ody yxtora €Brawev 6 wuanopos. Here 
ot zatavi{ovres might have been used, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence adjusted to it. 

v. 66, 4. ai sapayyAcus, yv Tt BovAwvyrat, Kata Ta aiTa ywpovor, 
where we should expect rather rapayyéApata, and ra wapayyeAoueva 
might have been used. 

v. 29, 3. Sixatoy yap elvas waot rots Evupdxors yeypadba tiv perd- 
Gcorv. preradeors here signifies power or right of making changes and 
additions. <A paraphrase is éixafws yap yeypapOu ore mdvres ot Evp- 
payor peraOnoovrat. 

viii. 11, 2. okey avrots dveAxvoat xal ro relp mpooxabynpevorvs pv- 
Aaxnv éxev, ws ay Tis maparvyy Sradvyy éemeryndeia = éws Gv wapari'yy 
émrydeiws duadvyeiv. 

li. 18, 3. airtay Te ovx éAaxioryny ‘Apxidapos AaBev dt avrod, Soxwy 
kai év ty Evvaywy7 Tov woA€uov padakds elvat Kat Tots “AOnvaiots érery- 
Setos, ov mapatvav mpoOipws toArcnelv’ érady te Evver€yero 6 oTparos, 7 
re éy TH icOpue bmpovy yevouevy Kal Kata THv GAAyV TopE'av 7 cXokasTnsS 
ddBarev atrov, padttora & H ev ry Oivon ericyerts = yard Te ovK 
€Adyiorov ‘“Apyidapnos dx’ abrov, Sox@y Kal ore 6 moAeuos Eujpyero pada- 
Kos élvae xai tots ‘AOyvaiots émtrydecos, ob mapatvav mpoOvpws modepnety’ 
érady re Evvedeyero 6 orparos, drt dy ro ivOua éréeueve Kai wropevdpevos 


eoxorale SueBrAYNOn, paddiora S¢ Gre év ry Olvoy éréoyxe. 
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In the above passage fwaywyy, éxpovy, cxoratdrys, and éxioyxeois 
are drag cipynpéva. 

il. 52, 1. €rieoe § atrods padAov mpds To trdpxovre rovp Kal h 
EvyxopiS éx TOY dypawy és TO doT, Kai ody HOGOY TOUS éreAOovTas = ém- 
eLovro 5¢ padAov mpos to trdpxovrt rove Evyxomobevrwy éx tov dypov 
és To dorv, Kai ovx HoTov of éredOovres. 

Vi. 31, 5. péycoros 7dn Sidwdovs ad THs oixeias erexetpyOyn = péyt- 
orov 70n StamXely «.7.X. 

lii. 82, 4. ToApa pey yap dAoyoros dvdpia gtAr€ratpos evonicbn, 
pddAnors 5é rpounOns Serta edrrperns. 

Here Thucydides is dealing with abstract qualities. 

li. 102, 4. at vycot muKvai Kai dAAAatS THS wpoaXdoews TO LY) OKE- 
Sdvvvo Ga Sideopot yiyvovrat, where we should expect rather mpocyw- 
paros. 

vii. 25, 7. xaAerwrdrn 5 hv ris cravpdcews % Kpudtos, “ the hidden 
part of the palisade,” 6 xpvdtoy écravpw6y. 

v. 48, 2. dpxely 3 facay odiot ryv mpdrnv yevomevyv bmpay lay, 
GAAWAS Bonbeiv, Evvertotparevev Si undevi. Here émpayia means a 
“defensive alliance,” as i. 44, 1, where it is contrasted with gvppayia. 
Cf. énpaxetv, Vv. 27, 2. 

i. 99, 1. airiar d¢ dra re Hoay Trav drocrdcewy Kai péyiorat al rev 
Popwy Kai vewy ExSeaar Kai Aaworrphriov ef Tw eyevero. 

vi. 72, 4. Hermocrates says: péya 5¢ BAawat xat rd rARO0s ray 
oTpatyyov Kai THY wodvapxlav, THY TE TOAAWY THY dfivraKrov dvapxiav. 

iv. 89, I. admrpaxros yiyverat pnvvdevros Tov bnBovdcbparos td Nixo- 
pdxov, where the verbal noun is equivalent to a relative clause. 

vii. 18, 2. év yap To mporépw worACum oderepoy Td wapavdpypa par-~ 
Aov yevéoOat, Gre x.7.X. = ev yao TH MpoTepw TorAEuw odas padAov wapa- 
VOLTA OTt K.T-A. 

vii. 18, 3. rore 57 of Aaxedatpdvict vouicavres TO wapavépnpa, Grep 
Kai oiot mporepov judpryto, avis és rovs ‘APyvaious Td abro repeotd- 
vat, mpoOupot Roav és Tov ToAELOv = vouicayTes Tapavouyoat, womep Kai 
avrot mpdrepov, aifis rovs "AOnvaious, érpoOuporvro és Tov moAEnov. 

vi. 100, 1. doxovvrws Sdxe exe doa Te EoravpwOn Kat wxodopnOy 
Tov Yrorayloparos. droreixiopna is used only in this chapter, where 
it is applied to the first Syracusan cross-wall. Cf. vworelyuors, ibid. 
SEC. 3. 

ii. 85, 2. édoxee yap avrots dAAws Te Kai mp@Tov vavpaxias Tepaca- 
pévots Todds 6 wapddoyos elvat. mapdAoyos is not formed from a verbal 
stem, but from a coalescence of mapa + Acyos. However, it has an 
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active meaning, — “ miscalculation, error in judgment,” — and is 
classified here for convenience. This noun occuts only in Thucydi- 
des. He might have written here éScxouy . . . odd wapadoyioac Oat. 

Vii. 55, I. 08 pév A@nvatoe év ravri 57 dOupias Hoay cai 6 wapédoyos 
atrois péyas fv, woAY Se peLwv ere tas oTpareias 6 perdpedos = SOME 
form of expression like the following : — 

ot pév "A@Pnvaiot ravrws AOvuovv Kai péya mwapadoyicacGa edoxovy, 
woAv S€ pardAoyv ére THs OTpareias airots pereuede. In the paraphrase 
the rhythmical balance of the original sentence — wapdAcyos, perdpe- 
Aos — is lost. 

i. 141, 1. THY yap avrav Sivarat Sotdwow 7 TE peyioTn Kal eAayiory 
Sixalwors dd Toy Guoiwy mpd Sixns Tos wéAas Extragcopevy. 

The bare meaning is given by r@ aitr@ tpomw SovAot rots wédas 76 
Te péytorov Kai €Adytoroy dno Toy Spoiwy mpo Sikns értragcdpevoy, OF 
S&cxatovevoy. A personal subject might also be used. 


5. As object : — 

vill. 25, 5. oryjoavres 58 rporaiov rov wepiraxiopov leOpaSovs Ovros 
Tov xwpiov of "AOnvatoe rapecxevalovTo = ws TeptTetyivovTes mapEerKeva- 
Lovro. Cf. iv. 8, 4; iv. 13, 4 (ws éxi vaupaxiay, 3); v. 8,2; Vi. 54, 4. 
With ozws clause, ii. 99, 1. 

Vill, 51, 2. Tov TaXtopow TapecKevalovTo. 

iii. 77, 1. of 8€ roAA@ Oop¥Bw Kal repoBnuévan ta T ev TH TOA Kal 
Tov énladovy TapecKevafovTo Tre da EEnKovTa vais Kai Tas dsl wANpoupevas 
é€éreprov mpos Tovs évavrious. 

Here éxirAovs with é{jxovra vad; in apposition seems to be used in 
a concrete sense similar to that in viii. 102, 2, where the meaning is 
“fleet,” and xai ws értrAevodpevoe mapeoxerdLovro Te aya EfjKovra vavoi 
x«.T.r. may be substituted. 

vii. 36, 6. meperrAedoa Se és ri etpvxwpiav, chav exovrwv THY 
dwladevow dd TOU meAayous TE Kai dvdupoverw, ob SuvnocecOat atrous. 

éximXevats seems to occur only here, where it means the power of 
making an attack from the sea. The Syracusans have in their con- 
trol the entrance to the Great Harbor. The meaning is: ody éyor- 
ruv év p dv émmAevoat Teg dd TOU TEAdyOUS TE Kal dvaKpovoatTo. 

vill. 106, 1. Bpaxeias ras dwopvyds trois evavriots mapeiye. The 
infinitive might have been used in place of the verbal noun. 

Vil. 49, 2. dvaxwpyoets xai bwlrAovs oix éx Bpaxéos Kai meptyparrov 
Sppwpevol Te Kai xataipoytes ELovot = dvaywpyoat cai émirdetv .. . Suvy- 
govrat. Note the use of prepositional phrase with é« with both oppe- 
pevot and xaratporres. 
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iv. 8, 8. ourw rots 'AOnvaiots ryv Te vycov wodeuiav éEcecbar THv TE 
nreipov, aeéBacw ovx éxovgay = droBaivey, (Or droBjvat,) ov rapéxov- 
gay (OF ovx éwoav). 

viii. 15, I. dmroAdtrovoas kat Tavras THY ibéppnow. 

iii. 42, I. ovre rovs mpoOévras THv Siayvduny adées epi MurtAqvaiwy 
air@pat x.7.A. = Tos dmodovras Stayvavat. Stayvwpy is found only in 
Thucydides. 

iii. 3, I. mwéppavres mpeoBets odx erecHov tovs MvurtAnvaious tyyv re 
Evvolxiowy Kal THv mapacxeuny duadvew = fvvorxi{ovras Kal mapacKevafo- 
pévous raver Oat. 

iii. 78, 1. of 8 "A@nvatoe PoBovpevoe 7d TAROOS Kai THY wepiKdKAwor 
GOpdas pty ov xpooémmrov. The verbal noun is equivalent to an 
object clause, un weptxvxAwbaot. mepexixAwots is found only here. 
Cf. ili. 107, 3, deicas py xuxdwOy, Vv. 71, 3, deloas py opav KvxrdwOG 
TO EVWYUpOV. 

vi. 100, 1. rHv KaP abrovs weprretxiow éxreryopevot = 7d Kad’ atrovs 
WeptTetxioat eretyopevor. 

vi. 100, 3. THv vwrorelxiotw xadetAov, where we should expect vro- 
relxiopa, as above, ibid. 

vi. 16,5. From speech of Alcibiades, urging the Athenians to 
undertake the expedition against Sicily: of8a d& rovs rovovrovs, Kai 
doo. év Tivos Aapmporytt mpoéoxov, ev péy TO Kar’ avrovs Biw AvTypods 
ovtas, ... Tay d& erecta dvOpwrwy wporwolnow re Evyyeveias Tiot Kai py 
ovoay KaTaXtrovras, Kal 4s av wot TaTpioos, TAUTY BVXHOW K.T.A. 

xataXetrw is here ‘‘to leave as a legacy.” Paraphrase: ray & 
éretta avOpwruv mpooroecbal te Evyyeveias Tisi Kai py ovens KaTadt- 
wOvTas, Kai ns dy wot marpioos, TavTy av’yyaat. 

lll. 3,5. dyyeAAet tov below = dyyeAAee abrovs értrXeovras. 

iii. 80, 1. érAnpwoav yap Guws tptdxovta, [rpoodexopevoe Tov énl- 
whovv | = mpocdexopevoe ErtrActoat. 

Iv. 133, 1. éy 8 ro attra Béper OnBatar Oeomtewy retxos mepretrov, 
értxaXéoavres drriktopév = émixaXeoarres Ore arrixi{ovar. Cf. lil. 62, 2. 

v. 82,6. uvpdecay 88 Tov raxtopov kat tov év TeAorovvjow tives 
wodewy = Evvyderav Tots TexiLover. 

Vil. 70, 2. éxetpvro Avew Tas KAyous. Concrete. 

vi. 56, 1. tov 3 ovv Appddioy dzapvyOéivta tiv welpacw, worep dievo- 
ciro, mpouTnAdxioey = drapvnGéerta. of Tetpwpevy. 

vi. 102, 4. {lxavot yeréoOat xwrdoat Tov éxi tTHv OdAacoay TaXLopsy = 
KwAdoat TO eri thy Oadacoay Texioat. 

iv. 9, 3. éxetvots BraLomévots rv dwsBacw dAwotpov TO xwpiov yiyve- 
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cOa: = BuLopévas droBjva. Also iv. 11, 4. Cf. vil. 79, 1, éBua- 
GavTo pos Tov Aodov edOety. 

iv. 10, 5. dtm ipas, "AOnvaious ovras Kai émorapevous éuretpia TH 
ravrekny ér GAAous dxéBacw ore, ef Tis dropevor Kal py PoBw pobiov Kai 
viwy Sevorntros narémdov troywpoin, ovx dy tore Baforro, xai abrovs 
viv peivat Te Kal duvvouevovs map avtyv Thy paxiav owlev Huas TE 
aurous Kal TO ywpiov = émoramevovs eumepia Ort, G Tis Uropevot Kal 
1N poBovpevos Td poOov Kai Tras vats devws xararAc€ovtas troywpotn, 
ovdeis dv more Biafoito éx veav droBnvat. 

Iv. 29, 2. tov d€ Anpoobévn mpocéAaBe rvvOavopevos Thy &wéPacrw 
abvrov és tTHv vacov StavocioGa: = droBnva és trav vycov davodabat. 
Thucydides avoids the accumulation of infinitives. 

Iv. 32, 4. 6 Anpoobéns riv dwéBaow erevoa = droBnvat erevoe. 

Iv. 32, 1. Aadovres rHv dwéPaow = AdDpa droBartes. 

V. 17, 2. modAas Sixadous rpoeveyxovrwy dAAnAos Evvexwpeiro x..A- 
The genitive absolute may be turned into roAAa dixatwodyruv. 

iv. 68, 6. Karayopeve. tis Evvadis rots érépois 1d bmPotAevpa = 0 


émtBovAeverat. 


c. In prepositional phrases :— 


ii. 91, 4. éréornoay tov rAd, dbvupopov Spovres mpos TH €& dALyou 
dvrefdppnow (cf. 89, 9) = dre é€ dAlyou dv dvrefopunOecy (impersonal), 
Or mpos Tors €& dALyou dyrefoppyoovras (dvreLoppyoat Svvapévous). 

i, 141, 6. paxn pév yap pig mpds dravras “EAAnvas Suvaroi TeXo- 
movvyjotot Kai ot Eyupayot dytioyxeiv, woreuety 58 uy wpds Spoiay avriwa- 
parkeryy ddvvarot = hy) 3Wpds Gpoiws dyriTraperKevacpevous. 

11. 77, 1. wpos Thy wepsrelxiowy maperKevafovro = ws meptreaxicovres. 

Vili. 53, 2, 6 Tleécavdpos mapeXOwy mpds woAAnv dytioytay kai 
oXeTALac pov HowTa K.T.A. = Tpos TOAAONs dyTtA€yovras Kal oxeTALALovras. 

vi. 63, 2. abrois mpds Tov mpwrov PoBov kai THv wporSoxlay of ‘AGy- 
vaiot otk etfs eréxevTo = mpds O mpwrov epoBodvyTo Kai mporedoKwy. 

vi. 29, 1. mpds Ta pyvipara diredoyero = mpds a éunviOn or ra 
pnvv0 evra. 

ii. 17, 2. ob yap Sta rv rapdvopov dvolunor ai Evpdpopai yevérOa 7 
mode, dAAL da rov roAEuOv 7) dvayKyn THS oixnoEWs, K.T.A. = Ov yap rt 
rapavonus évpxyOn ai Evugopat yevéeoOut TH wore, GAAG Sia Tov ToAELOV 
dvayxacOnvat oixjoat, OF dvayKaiws oixnoat. 

vil. 13, 2. Tay vavTav Tov pev da pvyavepey Kai dprayny Kai 
VEpelav praxpay ixd Tay inréwy drodAAvpevw = dv @ OF eel pvyavifovrat 
Kat dprdfovar kai ddpevover x.t.X. 
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Cf. vii. 4, 6. éri @pvyavicpey dua drore €£eAOorev of vatrat, bd Td 
imméwy Tov Supaxogiwy ot rodAot HePHeipovro = ppvyariadpevot. 

Cf. iii. 111, 1. mwpddacw eri Aaxanopov Kal dpvydvwv évAdoyHv 
eSeAOovres tramyoay cat’ éA‘yous. This may indicate that dpvyancpds 
was not in use at the time of the composition of Book III. Aaxa- 
viopos occurs only here. For it might be substituted the future 
participle of Aaxavifoya, and for dpvydvwv EvdAoyynv, ppvyava EvAAE- 
fovres. 

iv. 96, 3. «ai tives xai trav "APyvaiwy da riv KiKAwow rapaxdervres 
Nyvonody Te Kat diréxrecvay GAARAous = nal tives Kal rdv 'AOnvalwy KvKAw- 
cavres érapaxOnoayv Kai dyvonoavres dréxrevay dAAjAovs. 

i. 2.6. Kai mwapddetypa réde Tov Acyov ovx éAdyioroy gore da ras 
perouchoas Ta GAAa py Spoiws abfnOjvas = peroixodyra Ta GAAG K.T.X. 

li. 15,6. «aretras St dca THY waratay Tavry Karolknow Kal % dxpozro- 
Ais pméxpt rovde Ere tar’ "APnvaiwy modts = KaAciras 88 Gri Tadaiws KaTw- 
KnOn x.t.X. 

V. 65, 3. Sea 7d dee PSqna = &’ 0 esreBonOn. 

Vili. 50, 5. Sta Td phvupa = d&' o eunviOn. 

v. 66, 2. 8a Bpaxeias yao peAhoaws 7) rapacKery abrois éyiyvero = 
Bpaxd pédAovres rapecxevafLovro. 

iv. 30, 2, dd wpopvAaxis (while on guard) = év @ mpoepiAaccov. 

Vv. 16, 1. és dvOvplav rots Aaxedatnoviots det rpoBarAcnevos. Pollux, 
2. 231, says concerning this word, évOvpiav 5¢ xat évOvpnow Govxvdi- 
dys. Dio Cassius, 39, 11, uses it, probably imitating Thucydides, — 
és évOupiav abr@ rpoBdddovtos. 

Iv. 32, 1. &s Eoppow wActy = Eopunoorras. 

iv. 131, 2. és rov wepiraxiopoy rapecxevaLovrTo = ws Teptrerxioovres. 

vi. 88, 6. rddAa és rov mepiraxiopoy HroimaLov. 

V. 17,2. mweptayyedonéevn kata roves ws és Emraxiopév. The sen- 
tence may be paraphrased : mpos 76 dap 75n of Aaxedatnoviot mpoerave- 
geoayv mapackevaley, meptayyéAAovres Kata. OAKS, ws ErtTErxioovTes. 

vii. 18, 4. tTdAAa épyadeia Hrotuaov és Tov raxiopdv. Cf. viii. 34. 

i. 50, 4. émemaudvioro atrois ws és brlwhovy = ws émimAevoopevot. 

iii. 64,5. ra pev oty és Tov Hperepoy Te dxovotov pydiopov Kai Tov 
inérepov éxovatov arriKepoy roatra drodaivopey = 7a pev oby repi quay 
dxovaiws pndiodvrwy kat dpav éxovoiws drrixicdvrwy Toate. dropaivoper. 

Vi. 44, 1. 60a és raxsopov epyadcia. Cf. vii. 43, 2, doa We rexi- 
Covras éxetv. 

vi. 46, 3. éoépepov és tas dordoas ws olxeia eacrot. Concrete, 
meaning “ banquets, entertainments.” 
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viii. 83, 2. EvvyvéxOn yap abrots . . . wodA@ és rv pmreboSoclay roy 
Tiwrcadepyny dppwordrepoy yevopevoy = roA@ dppwororepoy tov Tioca- 
dépynv pic Oodoreiv. 

viii. 45,2. dtioAurdvres és opypelav roy mpocoperopevoy probor = 
brodtrovres Gunpeverv. 

v.5,1. éy d& TH wapaxopSg Ty és THY uKeXiay Kai wad dvaxwpy- 
ga xai év TH ‘Iradia Tict odo éxpynuarioe mepi pirias Trois "AOyvaios 
K.7.X. = mrapaxopt{opevos és tiv ZKeAiay Kai maAty dvaxwpov x.T.A. OF 
év @ mapexopifero Kai wadty dvexupet. 

vi.gt, 7. a 8 év ry émraylow atrol wpeAovpevos Tos evavrious 
Kwrvoere, TOAAG wapels TA peytora Kedaradow =a 8 émreayiLovres 
K.T.A. OF ef Emtreyioere. 

iii. 99. év dwoPdon tivi rovs tporBonOyoarras Aoxpav éxparnoay = 
droBaivovrés tov x.T.A. 

i. 126, 11. KxadeLomévovs dé rivas xai ért trav cenvov Dewy ev rois 
Bupots év rq wapdde Stexpyoavro = év w rapyoay, that is, as the pris- 
oners were passing by on their way to execution. 

v. 4,6. dpa éy ry wapd8@ Kal és ras Bocxevias €AOwy xai wapabap- 
ovvas, drérde = dpa naptwy OF dua ev @ wapyet. 

So vii. 2, 3, év rq wapéSe = dy @ mapye. 

ii. 33, 3. oxovres 8 dv rp waphwhe és Kegaod\dAnviay xal dwéBacw 
ronodpevot és tHv Kpaviwy ynv = aoxovres 5 év @ wapérdeoy és Kedad- 
Anviav kai droBavres és Thy Kpaviwy yiv. 

i. 133. ovdey mwmrore atroy éy tats mpds Bactréa Staxovlas zapafd- 
Aotro = wrpos Bactréa daxovarv. 

iii. 49, 1. éyévovro év Ty xarporovia dyxSpador = yetporovovrres dyyw- 
peaAor. 

iv. 36, 3. ytyvouevos dy ro alr@ fupwrépan, ws pixpoy peydrAw eixd- 
gat, TH €v OepporvAats = Eyutirrovres TO avTe@ x.7.X. 

v. 11, 2. édméBavov 8 AOnvaiwy piv epi eaxoaious, roy 8 évayriwv 
érrd, Sa 7d py ex wapardgeos, dd S¢ rotavrys Evyrvyias cal wpoenhoBf- 
oews THY Many paAAov yevéoOat = ore Ov raparayOevres, dro S& roaUrys 
fvvruxias mpoexpoBynOevres paAXov épayyoavro [ot "APnvator ]. 

vii. 40, 4. xiepdpevor ex wapaxedeboews cvavydyovv = wapaxedevod- 
pevoe dAAyAots OF év davrots. Cf. iv. 25, 9. 

i. g2, 1. of 8¢ Aaxedatportoe dxovoartes doynv pry ghavepay ovx ézot- 
otvro Tots "AOnvaios (ob5t yap emi xohopy, AAAG yvajens Tapatvice Snbev 
TH owe expec Bevoavto, K.t.r.), THS pevror BovrAjcews apaptavoyres d5n- 
Aws 7x Povro = of S& Aaxedatponot dxovoavres pavepas piv odx wpyi{ovro 
rois AOnvaiots (088 yao KwAvoovres, AAA yrwpnv mapavécovres S7Oev 
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Te Kowp énpecBevcayro), ov pevro. éBovAovro dapaprovres ddyAws 
7x9ovro. 

i. 122, 4. ov yap 57 wedhevyores Tatra éxi tHv wAciorous 57 Braya- 
Gay Karappévnow Keywpyxare, 7 €x TOU woAAOUs THdAAY TO évavTiov 
Gvopa appoovvy perwvouacrat. Note the paronomasia. 

V. 50, 4. Kara Thy od efovoiav THs dyevloews = Tt ovx eSpv aire 
dywvioad Gaz. 

Vi. 61, 2. Kara TO phvupa = Kad 6 éunviby. 

Vi. 33, I. amora pév iows Sofw iptv wept tov balwdov ris dAnGeias 
A€yety = Gre GANOds Ertrd€overe A€yetv. 

Vii. 31, 1. 6 5€ AnpooOévns Tore drondéwy eri tHs Kepxipas pera 
anv éx Tas Aaxwvixys telxvow. This clause is pregnant, the é« going 
with drorAéwv. It is equivalent to éready évy ry Aaxwvixy érecyice. 
For érady as “ after,” cf. iii. 68, 5; 70, 1; i. 6, 3 and 5; viii. 68, 4; 
ézel, Vi. 2, 5. 

vili. 87, 3. GAA & [eixaLovor] ws naraPofls evexa rs és tyv Aaxe- 
Saipova, To A€yeoOat ws ovx adixet. Poppo and Classen emend to rod 
A€yeoOat. xataBoy has not here an unfavorable sense. The sentence 
may be thus paraphrased : drws xataBonGein és thy Aaxedaipova ws otk 
ddexel. 

V. 105, I. ovdey yap dw ris dvOpwmeias Tov piv és 7d Oeiov voploces 
trav 58 és odas abrovs Bovdrjcews Sixatotpey  mpdocopey = éfw ov ot 
dvOpwro. és Td pev Oeiov vouifovor, és apas atrovs S Bovdrovrat. 

v.9, 8. av Ta dptora dvev dvbparokiopod 7) Oavardcews rpafyre = 
oix dvdparokobevres } Oavarwhévres. 

Vii. 75, 4- OvK avev dAlywv brOaacpév Kai olpwyns troXemopevot = 
ovK dALyov érBadLovres kul oiuwlovres Uroderropevor. 

i. 11, 2. dvev Aqorelas xai yewpylas vveyas Tov roAcnov Suéhepoy = 
ov AnorevovTes Kai yewpyourres. 

li. 76, 4. dpa S€ TH xdoe nai unxavas mpoonyoy TH woAE ot IeA\o- 
TovyHnoot = dua yavres. 

li. 77, 3. TO petaky rov reiyous Kal THS Mporxectws = rpocKwparos. 


a. Various uses of dative and genitive :— 

vi. 83, 3. eldores tous weptdeds tromrevovras Tt Adyou pév Adovy Td 
mapavtixa repropevous, TH 8 eyxaphra vorepoy ta fupdpéepovta mpao~- 
govras. Here r7 8 éyxepyoe is set over against Adyov peév Hdory7. It 
is equivalent to dre éyxerpovct. 

v.72, 1. §uvéBy . . . rods morepiovs POdoa Ty wpoopiga = dbdca 
xpoopugayras. 
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vii. 28, 3. woAtopxoupévous tmraxiopg td Tedorovynciwy = tr 
trav TleAorovynoioy émtraxicavrwv. 

Vili. 102, 2. mpoetonuevys pvdaxys to Pili bniwre. Here éxi- 
wXovs seems to be used almost in the sense of “ fleet.” 

viii. 41, 2. THY xdpav naraSpopats [ = xarabéwv] Alay Exocetro. 

Vii. 50, 4. dyav Caacpe mpooKepevos. 

iv. 63, 1. Tats nedbpos ravrats ixavas vopiocavres eipyOnva. For 
the first three words, rovros, neuter, may be substituted without 
greatly impairing the meaning. 

ii. 62, 3. idvat S58 rots éyOpots dpooe py Ppovipare povov, GAAa Kai 
xaradpovfjpan. Here xaradpovnua seems to be used for the sake 
of the paronomasia with ¢povnua. It is taken up below by xaradpo- 
vnots. The word is used again only by Dio Cassius, 639, 26; 1328, 
59 Reimar. 

iii. 82, 4. thy dwOviav déiwow tov dvoudrwy és Ta épya dyrnAAafay 
Ty Simadon = ws édcxalovr. 

1. 69, 4. ob Ty Suvdpet riva, AAG TH pAdAhon duvvopevor. Antithesis. 

iv. 126,6. doev dredais 7d dvdpetov pedrAtiora [ = neAdAovres | émexop- 
wove. 

iii. 21, 1. 16 88 reiyos Fv trav HeAorovynciwy rodvie ry olxoSopfion 
= wd olxodopovpevor. 

ii. 60, 4. ais xat’ olxoy xaxompaylars exmerAnypevoe TOU KOLVOU THIS 
cwrnpias apiece = érady cat’ olxov xaxompayetre x.T.A. 

ii. 39, 1. dkapepopey 88 nai rats Trav woAeuixay per€ras Tov evar 
riwy rowde. TyY TE yap TOALY KOLYY TrapEexoeV, Kal ovK Eoriv Gre fevH- 
Aaclars dreipyouey tia 7 paOypatos 7 Oedparos, O py KpvpOey dy Tis 
Tov Todepiov wy whernOein = Sadéepopev St xai Ta ToAEuKa peAETOVTES 
Tov édvavriwy roiwde. . . . Kat oix eorw dre FevnAaroutes dreipyomey 
riva 7 padetv 7 idely 6, x.7.X. 

Vili. 40, 2. abtropodrla [ = avropodrjoavres | éxwpouv rpds avrovs. 

With mavopa: vii. 11, 3, TOU wepiraxiopod, vill. 86, 5, Tov dwiwdov, 
Vili. 105, 3, THs drefaywyfs. The last-named word seems to occur 
only here. Cf. éravaywyy, vii. 34, 6. 

iv. 10, 4. «ar ddAtyov payeirat xaimep odd dv dropig THs poroppl- 
ews = dropovy mpovoppicat. 

1. 71, 3. mpds rodAa St dvayxaLopevors levat rodAns Kai lnrexviicens 
det, i.e. roAAd kal értrexvyoac Gat. 

iii. 92, 4. THs dri @paxys wapdSov xpyoipws ew = roils ext Opdxy 
wapiovet «.T.r. 

iv. 82. alroy evar ris wapéSov = alrioy dvat abrot [BpaciSov] wrape- 
AnAvOéros Or BpaciSav rapaxopioa 
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i. 133. €pwravros ryv mpddacw ris lxerelas = ded ti ixérys fv. 
Iv. 34, 1. df rys wpooSoxlas = déia wy mporedoxuv. 


Additional examples in this group, outside of neoterisms, 
may be cited as follows: — 


Subject — ii. 4, 3 (é€o08ov) ; 80, 1 (wepixdous) ; iii. 74, 2 (Epodos) ; 
97, t (aipeots) ; 98, 2 (deSodx) ; iv. 29, 3 (emexelpnow) ; 31, 2 (dva- 
xopnots) ; 113, 1 (dAwoews) ; 127, 2 (dvaywpyorr) ; V. 111, 4 (aipe- 
gews) ; Vi. 18, 6 (Stdoracis) ; vii. 12, 5 (€rtxetpyoes, éfovoia) ; 16, 2 
(BonGe, éripéAaa) ; 45, 1 (rpdoBacrs) ; viii. 76, 7 (droxwpynoes). 

Object —i. 37, 1 (afiwowv) ; ii. 4, 1 (xpooBoAds) ; 21, 1 (dvaxyw- 
pyowv) ; 21, 3 (e€odov) ; iii. 13, 1 (dwdoracw) ; 24, 3 (dvatpecry, cf. 
iv. 98, 8) ; 33, 1 (dtwktv) ; 109, 2 (dvaywpyoww) ; 109, 3 (droxwpry- 
ow) ; v.10, 1 (éodov) ; 10, 3 (dvaxwpyorw) ; vi. 54, 3 (xaraAvow) ; 
78, 2 (BovAnorw) ; vii. 18, 1 (Bonbaav) ; 48, 1 (dvaxwpnorv) ; 60, 1 
(dwroxAyovv). 

Predicate Noun — i. 90, 2 (dvaxwpyoiv re xai ddoppyy) ; vii. 86, 2 
(rypyowv). 

Dative —i. 33, 3 (PdBw) ; 134, 2 (dewfea) ; ii. 16, 1 (olxnoe) ; 38, 
2 (dmroAavoe) ; 45, 2 (mapavéoe) ; iv. 126, 1 (dropynpare Kai mapas- 
véoet) ; Vi. 90, 3 (€poppais). 

Genitive —i. 39, 3 (airias) ; v. 1 (xaOdpoews) ; vi. ror, 4 (daPa- 
gews) ; Vii. 13, 1 (TypyoEws) ; 13, 2 (abTopmodcas). 

Prepositional Phrases—émi: ii. 71, 2,33 95, 2,35 iii. 2,2; 63,2; 
Vii. 79, 3; Vili. 33, 3. Od: i. 6,15 ili, 102, 3; 106, 1; v. 16, 3; 
Vi. 5, 33 Vii. 86,5. perd: i. 128,53; lil. 104, 2; Iv. 2, 43 54, 4; 
76,1; vi. 4,4. év: i. 32,43 35,33 I. 12, 13 13, 13 il. 33, 3; 
103, 2; 113, 43 Vi. 423 Vii. 30, 23 Vili. 103, 2. és: 1. 33, 3. mept: 
vi. 89, 1. dvev: 1. 11, 2. 


2. With an objective genitive. Here the verbal charac- 
teristics of these nouns are best exhibited. 

a. As subject :— 

iv. 81, 2. wore rots Aaxedatpovins yiyverOar fvpBaivey re Bovdope- 
vos, Grep Exoinoay, dvTarddoowy Kai droSoxiy ywpiwy Kai Tov ToA€nov 
dxo ris TeAorovvjcov Aednow = dvrarodotvat cal drodéxecOat xwpia, 
kai Tov woAEnov dd THs TleAowovvjcov Away. 

Vil. 67, 2. Ta Te THs GvTipphoees avTaY THs TapacKErnS Hav TH pev 
Yuerépw tporw EvvijOy Te éore = a Te THS WapacKerns Huav éxeivor dyTt- 
ptnovvra: x.r.A. Both subjective and objective genitives. 
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iv. 126, 5. 9 Te da xevas bravdcaos rv drlwy dye riva Shrwow 
dweAns. Thucydides here passes from the personal and concrete in 
ddopyrot and preceding to the general and abstract form of expres- 
sion. He might have written da re xevps éravaceiovres Ta Orda 
SyAovat’ re dretAjs. 

_ vil. 28, 1. 9 re trav émirndetwy wapaxopi$y éx trys EvBoias .. . 
mwoduTeAns €yiyvero = Td. Te éreryde. mapaxopica éx THs EvBoias modv- 
TeXs eylyvero OF ra TE émirndewa. éx THS EvBowas roAvTEeAwS wapexopifero. 

IV. 131, I. ovx eylyveto opay mepirelxiors = ov wapyy odds repiTe- 
xicat. 

IV. 35, 4- paov S€ of Aaxcdatponoe HpvvavTo 7 év TO Mptv, OVK OVvTNS 
oday THs KuKhocews és ra wAdyu =o Lov odds KuxrAOoa és Ta 
wAayta. 

lil. 2, 2, t@v Te yap Atkéevwy THv XSow Kat TaAyxdy olkoSépRoW Kai 
vey woinoty éxéeuevoy reAcoOnvat = Tovs Te yap Atpévas ywpevovs Kai 
Teiyn olxodopovpeva Kal vads motouévas éréuevov TeAETOHval, OF Tous Te 
yap Atpeévas ywoOnvat nai reixy olxodopnOyvat Kai vats wotnOnvar érépevov. 

lili. 67,6. dpywv, dy dyaOav pey dvrwv Bpaxeia 7 amwayyeala doxei, 

. WpokaArAvppata yiyvovrat =a dyaba pév ovta Bpaxéws drayyetvn 
dpxet, Guapravopeva St Aoyot Erect KoopyPevres mpoKadrvrrovet. 

li. 49, 3. Gwoxaddpoas yoARs Tacat dou bd larpdv wvopacpevor 
cioty émyoav. 

1.122, 1. €vppdywv adrooracts, padiora wapalpeots ovca TOY rpoce- 
dwv als icxvovot = 4 paAtora mwapatpel Tas mpoaddovs als iaxvovor, OF 
padtora tapatpovoa x.7.A. 

lili. 82, 1. €vupaxias dua éxarépas try Trav évavTiwy Kaxwoe Kai 
odiow abrots éx Tov abrov wpormoifon padios ai braywyal rots vewrept- 
fev re Bovropévas éropilovro = Evupaxor aya td éxarépwv, vewrepiLey 
tt BovAopevwy, Srws rovs évaytiovs Kaxoley Kai odiow avrois €x TOU 
avrov mpocrotoivro, padiws er7yovro. 

v. 82, 5. dmrws } xara OdAacoay odds pera Tov ‘AOnvatwy trayeyy 
tay érirndeiwy wpeAy = rus Kata Oaracoav peta tov ‘AOnvaiwy éra- 
youevor Ta éemirydeca wheAwvrat. 

Vil. 24, 3. peytoroy Te Kai €y Tots mparov éxaxwoe TO OTPATEvpa TOY 
“AOnvaiwv 4 rod TAnpprvpiov Anyis* ob yap ért ov8? of Eowdor dodarcis 
Hoav THs traywyis Tov erirydeiwy (of yao Svpaxoctoe vavoiv avroG épop- 
povvres ExwAvov Kat a paxns 7dn éytyvovro ai lenopSal), és re raAAa 
kavamAng rapecxe kai dOupiay To oTparerpare = péytoroy TE Kal év Tots 
mpwrov éxdxwoe TO oTpdtrevpa tov "APnvaiwy To TIAnppriptov Andbev’ ov 
yap ért ovd évérAa dogpadds Ta éxayopeva emda (ol yap Yvpaxdore 
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vavoivy avrohs ehoppodvres exwAvov cai da pdxns non evexopfero), és 
re TaAAa xarérAnge xa dOupety eroince TO oTparevpa. 

i. 73, 1. alcOdpevoe d€ naraBorv ovx dAlynv otcay Huav wapyrAOopev 
= aloOopevor 5¢ ot'x dAtyov Hyas KatraBoacbar rapnrASomev. 

iv. 27, 1, where, regarding Sphacteria, the Athenians #rdpovw Kai 
€dedoixeoay py opav yepwv THY prdraKyy ériAdBot, dpavres Tov TE éxtrn- 
Seiwy thy wept Tiv TleAordvynoov xopsdny ddvvarov écopevyny dpa év xwpio 
épyum Kat ovd ev Oépe olot re dvres ixava weptreurety, Tov Te ioppov 
xwopioy dAwévwy Ovrwy ovK égouevoy, which may be thus paraphrased : 
dpavres Ta TE émcTydea mepi THY TleAorovyyncov Kopioa advvarov écopevoy 
.. » €hoppnoal re xwpiots dAtpéor over oby trapfov, or, less usual, opayv- 
Tes Ort Ta TE émirpdeta wept THY TleAordvyynoov Kopicat . . . Epoppyoal 
TE ywplots dAtweot over ov Suvpcovrat. 

vi. 28, 1. pvderat oby dro peroixwy Té Tivwy Kal dxoAovOwy sept 
pey Tov Eppov ovdeév, dAAwv 8 dyaApdrwv weprxowal rives rpdrepoy id 
vewrépwv peTa mratdhas Kai olvov yeyernuévat, cal Ta prvoTypta aya ws 
woteirat ey oixiats éf UBpe = dAAa 8 dydApata Gt mporEepov meprexory 
tro vewrépwy ratLovrwv Kal peOvovrwy x.T.X. 

ii. 61,2. 1d pév Avrovv €xet 7dy THV aloOnow éxdote, THs BF wherias 
dreoriy ére y ShAwors dract = 7d pev Avro dy éExdorw aicOaverat, 7 
dé wderia ere ddnAds Eorev dace. 

vii. 66, 2. rev Spacdyruwy ovre Cyrnots odr’ ei Sromrevowro Sixaloors 
eytyvero = ot Spdoavres ovre eCyrovvro ovr’ ei trorrevowwro édtxatotvro. 


6. As object :— 


V. 30, I. yri@vro TH lehynow Tov ravrés = yTt@vTO ws TO Tay eor- 
yayov. Cf. 1.120, 1; Ore, Vi. 77, I. 

iv. 67, 3. &« woAXAov TeDeparrevxores THy Gvogw Tay TUAGY = Tas mUAas 
dyotxOyvat. 

ll. 51,5. Tas cdopiporas ray droytyvopéevwv TeXevTOvTES Kai Of oiKEtoL 
eexap.vov = drAopupopevos Tovs droyvyvouevous TeAevTaiov Kai x... 

1.137, 4. From the letter of Themistocles to Artaxerxes: @epe- 
OTOKARS YKw Tapa oe, Os Kaka pey wACioTa EAAnvwv eipyaopat Tov tpe- 
T€pov olkov, Gaov xpovoy Tov Gov TaTépa EmovTa eno avayKyn HvVOLNV, 
word & ert wrAE(w dyadd, érady ev ro doparei pév enol, exeivw Sé év ét- 
xwvduvy maAw 7 dwoxopsdy eyiyvero. Kai pot evepyeria Gdeirerat (ypdwas 
THY éx Larapivos wpodyyehow rHs dvaxwpyoews Kal THY TOY yepupar, HY 
Wevdas mporeronoaro, tore & atrov ov didAvoww), x.7.r. = érady eye 
pev doads ty, exeivos St emixevdivws wdAdty drexopifero. Kai pot evep- 
yeoia deireras (ypdias Gri éx Zarapivos mporyyere dvaxwpyoa [ad- 
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vised the king to retreat, Hdt. viii. 108] xai ore af yépvpat, Pevdiis 
apoorotovpevos, TOTe 5: avrov ov SkeAvVGyoav). 

i. 139, 2. of 5 'A@nvator ove rdAXa. tarjKovoy ovre To Ydiopa Kaby- 
pouy, érixadovvtes brepyaclay Meyapevor Tis yys THs lepas Kal THs dople- 
Tov Kai dydparodwy trodoyny tay ddtorapevwy = exixadovvres Gre erep- 
ydLovrat of Meyapets tiv ynv thy iepay Kai Thy doptorov Kai dvdpdroda 
brodexovrat Ta adiorapeva. 

Vi. 77, 1. viv éd tas taira rapovra codicpara, Acovrivwy re évy- 
yevav xarouxloas xai Eyeoratwy fyppaywr extxoupias = ore Acovtivous re 
tvyyevels karoxi{over cai "Eyeoraiots Fuppdxots emixovpovor. 

vil. 44, 2. Hv pev yap ceAnvyn Aaprpd, Ewowy 58 ovTws GAANAOUS ws 
éy veAjvy cixos THY wey OY TOU TaHpaTos mpooray, THY O& yvaeww Tov 
olxeiov dmoreioOa. Here yvwots is contrasted with dys, rod oixetov 
with rov owparos. A change destroys the balance. A paraphrase is 
TO olkelov ytyvwoKovras dmoretoO.u. 

iii. 10, 4. ered 5¢ éwpdpev adrovs TH piv rou Mydov éxOpay dnev- 
ras, THY St Tov Evppdywv SetAwotv émayopevous, obk ddecis ert Huey = Tov 
pev Midov oixére €yPaipovras, rovs St Evppdyous SovAodvras, x.T.A. 

iv. 35, 3. of A@nvatoe émcomdpuevos rrepiodoy piv abtay Kal KéxAwotw 
xwpiou ioxvt odx eyov = mepudvat piv abrovs Kal KxuxAboat xwpiov ice 
ovx édvvarro. 

vii. 28, 3. Tov © ov ToTOUTOY TaAHCaL Tols “EAAnot THs Suvdpews 
cal roAuns, Ogov K.T.A. = TocovToy mapadoyiler Oat roijoat Tovs “EAAnvas 
tiv Sivayty Kal TOALNY, GoOV K.T.A. OF ToTOvTOy Wedoat Tous “EAAnvas 
wept THS Suvapews Kai TOApys, Goov K.T.A. Cf. iv. 108, 4. 

mapaAoyos with an objective genitive is noticeable. 

i. 41, 2. mapéoxey tiv Aiywyrov pev brpdrnow, Sapiwy Oe «éda- 
ow. Infinitives might have been used in place of the verbal nouns. 


c. In prepositional phrases : — 


i. 108, 5. Xexvwviovs éy dwoPdon ris yas paxn éxpdrncav. This 
use of droBacrs, the meaning of which does not regularly admit of 
an objective genitive, is frequent in Thucydides. The expression 
is equivalent to droBavres és tiv ynv. 

i. 9, 4. €v Tov oxyrrpov Ty wapaSdou indicates a portion of the 
Iliad. 

iv. 61, 4. dyAwoay & viv év tH Tod XaArncdixov yevouvs wapaxlfion 
= 76 XaAxtdixdy yévos mapaxadovrres. 

vi. 82, 1. ddexdpeba pey eri ris mpdrepov ovons Evppayxias dvavedore 
= THv mporepoy ovcay Evupayiav dvavewodpevor, or a final clause with 
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Gwws, iva, OF ws. Purpose is commonly denoted in Thucydides by 
éxi with the dative. Similar examples are: villi. 85, 2, eidws tous re 
MuAnoious ropevopévous éri naraBoy 77 avrov x.7.X., iii. 10, 3, EYppayoe 
pévror éyevopeba, ovx éri karaSovléou ray “EAAnvwr "APnvaiots, GAN’ ex 
€XevPepwoe dro Tou Mydov tots “EAAnot, Vv. 27, 2, Aaxedatpovect ovx ez’ 
dya0@ dAX’ ei waraSovdéon ris [leAorovvjcov orovdas Kai fuppayiav 
apes ‘A@nvaious rovs mpiv éxbicrovs reroinvrat, vii. 66, 2, "AOyvaiovs 
yap és riv xwpav ryvde EXOovras rpwrov péy eri ris BiKeAias naradovAd- 
oa, érar ei xatophwoeay, xat THs TleAorovyycou te Kai THS GAAns “EAAa- 
dos, x.7.A. 

Vii. 34, 6. Tay vavayiwy Kpatnocavtwv Tov 'A@Pnvalwy dd re THY TOD 
dvéuov Groc airav és td réAayos Kai &a thy Tov Kopwiwy ovixér 
dravaywyfiv, ScexpiOnoay dx ddAjAwy, kat Siwfts ovdenia eyévero, otd 
dydpes ovderépwy édAwoav = Ort 6 dvepos dréwoe atta és 7d réAayos Kai 
Ort of KopivOcoe ovxére éxavnydyovro, Stexp(Onoay dr dAAjAwy, Kai ovdels 
€diwfe, ovd x.7.A. 

Thucydides frequently uses causal clauses, formed with &d in con- 
nection with a noun or the articular infinitive. In the passage above, 
both the subjective and objective genitives are used with drwots. 

li. 39, 3- dOpoa re Ty Suvdpe Hpdv ovde’s ww modr€utos evervye did 
THY TOU vauTIK® Te dua értpédAetay Kat Thy év TH yH émi TOAAG Hpov 
avtoy lrlrepyev This may be paraphrased by a or: clause. 

V. 53- wapeoxevdfoyro ovv of ‘Apyeiot ws atroi és tiv "Emidavpov da 
tov Oiparos Thy tompatw éoBarovvres = Orws TO Oia éorpageev. The 
&a clause indicates purpose. 

ili. 16, 1. aleOopevor dé abrovs of “APyvator da xatrdyvoow doGeveias 
opav mapacKevaLopevous, K.T.A. = Gre KaTéyvwoay OF Karey’yvwoKoy da6E- 
veayv opov. Cf. 45, 1; vi. 34, 8; vii. 51, I. 

ili. 95, 2. ov mpooedé£avro Ska THs Acuxados Tv ob wepttelxvory = Ore 
tyv Nevxdda. ov reptereryice. 

lil, 12, 2. Sea ray éxetvww pAdAnow trav és pyas Seay = ore éxeivor 
prover 7a és Huds Seva. . 

iii. 100. meovow wore odior méuor orpariay éxi Navraxrov da 
ryv trav ‘A@Pnvaiwy brayeyqv = ore [ol Navradxrio] rods 'APnvaious 
émpyayov. 

i. 25, 4. vaurexe 52 xal woAd mpoéxety Core Ore éxatpdpevot Kal Kata 
Tv Tav DPadxwv wpoevolunor THs Kepxvpas xAéos éxdvrwy Ta wepi ras 
vais. xara is here equivalent to &d. Thucydides might have written 
ératpopevot Kai ort of Daiaxes mpoevoixynoay tHv Kepxupay xAéos exovres 
Ta Wept TAS vas. 
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V. 20, 2. oxomeitw Sé rts Kata TOUS xpovovs Kal py THY &waplOunow 
tev dvoparwy Tay éxacraxov } dpxovrwy y dro Tins Twos [és] Ta apo 
yeyerntéva onpatvovtwy morevoas paddov. Perhaps this may be para- 
phrased by py draptOpov ra dvopata x.T.A. muoreverw padrov. 

iv. 112, 2. «al of péy xara Tas miAas eifis eoémrirrov, of S& KaTa 
Soxovs rerpaywvous, at Ervyov TH TEiXeL TEMTWKOTL Kai OlkodoLoUMevy POS 
Adwv dvohuyy mpooxeinevat = iva AiGor dveAxvabeinoav, Tov Aiovs dyveA- 
Kvaat, OF ols AUGous dvéAfovet. 

vii. 17, 4. mpos Thv oderépay dyrirafw rav tpijpwv tHv pvdAaKyy 
WOOVAEVOL = Tpes Tas THEerepas Tpiypets dvTireraypévas PvdrAdcoorres. 

viii. 15,2. érépas 8 dvri racayv Trav dmeNOovoar vedy és THy tbdppnorw 
trav TleAorovvynciwy da raxous mAnpwoarres dvtéreupay. This may be 
paraphrased by a future participle or a final clause. Cf. i. 116, 1, 
és mporxowny ray Powiccwy vewy olyopevas. 

iii. 47, 5. Kai rovro ro\A@ ~Evphopwrepov Hyovpos és rv KdbeEw rips 
dpxis, Exovras Hpas ddicnOjvar 7 Sixatws ovs wy Set SadGeipac = Evpgo- 
pwrepoy Pyovpos Huly xaréyovor THv dpxyv, éxdvras adixnOnvas H K.T.A. 

iv. 27, 2. KrAéwy & yvots atrav rv és atrov tropiay rept TAS Keds- 
ens Tis fupBacews ov TdAnOR Edy A€yew Tors efayyéAAovras = yvovs 
avrovs abroy tromtrevovras ore EvpByvas exwAvee. 

viii. 87, 4. ot pévros Soxed capéoraroy elvat tpiBis evexa Kai dvaxe- 
xfs tov “EAAnuixa@y 7d vavrexdy otk dyayeiv, POopas pev, év dow wapner 
exeioe cat Sidpeddev, dviodoews 5é, dws pnderépovs mpoaOeuevos icxupore- 
pos Tonoy, K.T.A. = enor pévror Soxed capéoraroy eva: rpiBovra [ Vat. 
and Classen read xararpiBns] xai dvéxovra [holding back, restraining, 
cf. vi. 86, 4] abrov ra “EAAqvixa 7d vautixdy otk dyayeiv, Orws POeiper 
pev év Gow rrapyer éxeioe xai Si€uedrev, dvigot Sé pyderépovs mpooOénevos 
ioxvporépovs roijoas, «.r.A. [or érecdy . . . éroinoe]. Or, reading 
py der épos, — dvicot b¢ pnderepoars rpooOeuevos Kai icxuvporépovs rorjoas. 

ii. 68, 9. of d¢ “Aprpaxtdrat ray piv éyOpav és rovs "Apyetous did 
tov dvbparo&ic pod odiy airay rpwrov érotncavro = ol be ‘Aumpaxuorat 
mparov 7x9npav robs ‘Apyeious Srt odas atrovs yvSparddcayv. 

v. 8, 3. ovx dy Hyetro paAXov wepryevéer Gat 7 dvev wpodews Te alToy 
Kal uy Grd TOU OvTOS KaTahpovhetws = 7) Ef 47 aUTOUs mpoldotey Kal ef BY 
TOU OvTOS KaTadppovncetay. 


d. Dative and genitive : — 


1.97, 1. toodde érpdOov word€uw re cai Saxaplon mpayparwy peraty 
Tovde TOU roA€nov Kai TOU Mydtxod = roaade éxoX€uouv Te Kal dexeipiov 
peragd x.7.A. oF roadde ermAOov roAcpowwrés TE Kal mpdypata Suayetpt 
Covres pera£d x.7.X. 
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lil. 82, 3. éoraciafé re otv Ta TOY TdAEWY Kal TA EpvoTepiLovTd zrov 
WUOTE THY TpoyEevopevwy WOAY erépepe THY trepBoAny Tov KatvovaOat Tas 
dcavoias trav 7 émtyepyoewy weptrexvice Kal roy Tiwptoy droTig = 
éoraciafoy re ovv ai modes Kai al epvorepifovoct rou ruvOavépevat Ta 
wpoyevopueva ToD padrAoyv éxaivovy Tas Siavolas tas Te emexepyoes [= 6 
Te érrexeipovy | weptrexvwopevat kal Tyuwpias aTorous zpooTWeioas [ = dré- 
wos TeAwpovperat |. 

ili. 82, 8. of yap év rais wdAeot mpoordyres per dvouatos éxdrepot 
eimperots, tANGous Te ivovopias wodiriuns Kai dpictoxparias awdpovos 
mpoription, ra yey cova Adyw Oeparevovres dOAa érotodvrTo K.T.A. = TAN- 
Oous re ivovopiay wodirikiv Kai dpioroKpariay aowppova mpotimovres. 
Or zporpfhoe might be omitted, leaving ivovouias and dptoroxparias 
in apposition with évoparos. 

vi. 85, 2. é&yyovpeOa, Xiovs piv cat Mybvpvaiovs vey wapox | abro- 
vopous, Tovs 5& woAAo’s ypnudruv Bundrepovy popg, «.T.A., where vais 
wapéxovras and xpyyara pépovras may be substituted for the datives. 

1. 6, 3- xer@vds Te Atvots emavcavro hopodvres Kai ypvoa@y TeTTiywy 
bipoa xpwBirov dvadovpevon tay ev Ty KEepary Tplxov = xpvoois Tér- 
rift eveppevois, cf. Hdt. iv. 190. 

1. 132, 2. dtropias 5 wodAds mapelye TH TE Tapavopia Kai Inréoon 
tov BapBdpwy py ivos BovAcoOat elvae rots mapovot = woAv ¢ irorrevoy 
avrov Ort Tapevoue Kat eLyAov Tovs BapBdpovs py K.T.A. 

li. 94, 4. Kal mera rovTo puAaKkyy dua Tov Tetpatwms wadAov rd Aowrov 
€rowvvro Nipevov Te KAYou Kal Ty G\Ay eriuedrcia. Participles are 
equivalent to these datives. 

vi. 93, 2. oore r7 bmraylon ris Acxedeias mporeixov 75n Tov vovv 
= émrayioat tiv AcxéXeav 707 érevoovv. 

Vii. 20, 1. dpa ris AexeXeias TO TUXLTBEG Kal TOU pos EvMis dpyomé- 
vou = apa TH AexeXreig raxLomery. 

Vi. 45. Ta €v TH wOAG -drAWy Eerdon Kal Urrwv eoxorow ed évred} 
éor. The dative may be replaced by a participle. 

vi. 33, 2. "A@nvaioe éf’ Huds dpunvrat, rpdpacw piv ‘Eyeoraiwy 
Evppaxia Kat Acovrivwy xaroulion, 7d 58 dAnBes Suxedias Eriupia. For 
the datives, future participles may be substituted in the case of 
Evppaxia (ws Evppayyoovres) and xarouxioe (ws xatotxigovres) ; the 
present participle, for érwOupiqa (éreOupotvres) . 

V. 9, 3. Tovs yap évayrious cixaLw Karappovton [ = xaradpovorr- 
tas] Te huay cat ovx dy edmricavras ws dv éreEADor tis abrois és paxny, 
dvaBnvai Te mpos TO xwpiov Kat viv . . . dAtywpeiv. 

iv. 86, 6. To pey yap ioxvos Sixnardon, yy  TUXy edwKey, érépyerat, 
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76 8 yvepys ddixov érBovAy = ioxyiv dkxawoay (having invoked the 
right of the stronger) and yvwpyv ddtxov éxtBovAevoay (having formed 
an unjust plot). 

Vi. 49, 2. xara wavra dv abrovs ExpoBjoa, Ty re Ope (zA€ioTo yap 
&v viv davqvat) kai rq eporboxla ay weicovrat, x.T.A. = mpordoxavras a 
weicovrat or éredy mpooSoxyoovet ad weicovraz. The author desired 
the balance between owe and zpocdoxiz. 

i. 84, 3. evBovdroe dt duabéorepoy ray vouwy Tis Swepoplas ratdev0- 
pevos xai fiv xadewornn cwdpovécrepoy 7 wore a’rav dynxovcTely. 
Here 7 wore trepideiy might have also been used in the first clause. 
xaAers might replace fiv yaXerwryrt, “ by a severe course of train- 
ing, in strict discipline.” 


Additional examples in this group, where neoterisms are 
not used : — 

Subject —i. 52, 2 (€reoxevqy) ; ii. 49, 7 (dvTiAnyes) ; 58, 2 (al- 
peois) ; Vi. 21 (xopedal) ; vii. 5, 2 (xpnots) ; 24, 3 (Anyis). 

Object — ill. 113, 1 (dvacpeowv) ; iv. 70, 1 (dAwow) ; 108, 3 (dAw- 
ow); 108, 6 (vavrnyiav) ; 114, 3 (Anyw); Vv. 42, 1 (xabaipecw) ; 
vii. 25, 9 (Any) ; vill. 60, 1 (dwocracw) ; 92, 1 (érecaywyds). 

Predicate Noun —i. 95, 3 (piunots) ; Vi. 31, 4 (erideckv). 

Dative —i. 82, 1 (mpooaywyy) ; 95, 4 (€xOe) ; 107, 6 (dropia) ; 
137, 3 (Soe) ; iil. 51, 2 (€xwoprais); 75, 4 (dmorig) ; iv. 85, 3 
(droxAnoe) ; V. 42, 2 (xadatpéca) ; vi. 24, 3 (moO); vii. 63, 3 
(ptpnoe) ; viii. 24,6 (Anwa) ; 57, 1 (Cyryce) ; 57, 2 (Acyop@ Kat 


Wpovoic ). 
Genitive — vil. 54 (dmroAnwews) ; vill. 26, 1 (xaraAvoews) ; 71, I 
(Anpews). 


Prepositional Phrases — da: i. 96, 1; 99, 3; ii. 2, 2; iV. 125, 1; 
vi. 53, 2; Vii. 60, 5; Vili. 66, 3. ed: i. 15, 2; ii. 13, 13 Iii. 64, 4; 
iv. 86, 1; v. 27,2; 65, 4 (acc.); vi. 27, 3; 28; 76,3; 83, 2; vill. 
86, 3. &vexa: 1.57, 4; ll. 72,1; Vii. 34,1. wept: 1.139, 15 lil. 109, 
I; Vill. 49. pera: 1. 32,2; 2,1; 18,13 Il. 51%, 13; Iv. 109, 1; 
V. 15, 2; Vi. 4, 335 5, 35 Vil. 32, 1; vill. 72,2. (Cf. wera with aorist 
passive participle, vi. 3, 3.) és: ii. 13, 9; vi. 26, 2; 46, 3; 53,1; 
vii. 74, 2. év: ii. 18, 3; Vil. 24, 23 75, 2. KarTd: V. 35, 2. 


3. With more specific verbal construction appended. 
ii, 41, 3. ovre r@ woArEnin ereADovre dyavdurnow exe ip olwy KaxKo- 
wabel, ovte Te Urynxow Kardpapp ws ody tx dfiwv dpyxerat. 
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vii. 67, 4. TUyys GwonwSuveton ovrws Srws Svvavras. Emended to 
droxtySuvevoat. 

Vil. 71, 3. mpds dvdudnow Oey ur orepijoat opas Tis owrnpias érpe- 
wOvTO. 

iv. 29, 4. ovK ovons THs TpodWens 4 ypnv GAAHAOS eri BonOetv. 

Vii. 55, 1. Tis orpareias 6 perdpedos (genitive after perapéAc). 

1.122, 1. émrayirpes rq xwpa (dative after émrayiLev). 

iv. 117, I. ‘yevomevns dvaxex is xaxwv Kai taActrwpias. According 
to Classen, dvaxwyi7 is used only here in the sense of “relief from.” 
It seems to be used here with the genitive, as is dvéyw, Sophocles, 
O. T. 174; Appian, Z76. 75; Plutarch, Alex. 33, 5. 

Vi. 16, 5. atxyorw, ws ov epi dAAoTpiwy ovd dyaprovrwr, GAA’ ws 
wept oderépwy re Kai KaAa mpagdyrwv. 

viii. 92, 11. av 58 wxpds Tov GyAov 4 wapdxAnors ws yp7y, GaTIs Tovs 
revraxioxtAiovs BovAerat doxew dvri rev rerpaxociwv, lévat éxi rd Epyor. 

i. 73, 3. Evexa Snrdoews mpds otay ipiv modw py eb Bovrevopévors 6 
dyay xatacTyoerat. 

vi. 76, 3. mept & odiow ddAAG py exeivw xaradovddeses. Dative 
of interest. 

ii. 63, I. wept dpyxns orephreas dywriLerOa. Genitive of separation. 

ii. 93, 3. qv wporSoxla ovdexia pi) dv wore of morgue eamwaiws 
ouTws érumAcioeay. 

V. 14, 3. det wporfSoxlas ovorns 7 Tt Kal of Uropmévovres Tots ew rigv- 
vot pos TA TapovTa OHicw, WoTep Kal MPOTEpov, VEewTEpiowot. 

vii. 12, 5. wporSoxlay rapéxey ws extrdevoovrat. 


Additional examples : — 

1. 16, 1. xwAvpara py adfyFnvat. 

i. 132, 5. xara €vOvpnoiy riva ore x.t.A. 

i. 136, 2. xara réoriv 7 xwpotn. 

li. 84, 1. Soxnow map€xovres éuBarety. 

lil. 66, 3. Thy rept abrov Hulv py kreivew Yevobeicay Urocyxeow. 
iv. 87, 1. Soxnoww dvayxatay wapéxerat ws K.T.X. 


4. With genitive subjective or possessive. 

A number of examples coming under this head have 
already been cited in connection with those in the previous 
divisions. 

v. 116, 1. 8a Trav éxeivwy p&ddAnow = dre Exeivoe EueAAnoay. Cf. 
ped\Anoavres ibid. above, and i. 134, 4; Vill. 23, 5. 
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i. 18, 4. €doxovy of TeAorovvjown éredOovres dv Sa rdxous wdvra 
drt dw xaradaBelv, ef py dda THv exeivou pAAnow = el pn exeivos epér- 
Anve. 

viii. 83, 2. xara rov éxt rv MiAnroy trav ‘A@nvaiwy trladovy ws ox 
H9Ancay avravayayorres vavpayjoat = ws ovK AOAyoay Tots ‘AOnvaiors 
éxi thy MiAnrov emrdAdover dytavayayovres vavpayynoat. 

iv. 26, 7. mepi ras xarépoes rou vycov. Concrete, “landing-place.” 

viii. 50, 1. Seioas mpos tHv tvavrlocw tray id’ airod AcexOevrwv = 
pos TA Up avrov évavriws AExGévTa. 

viii. 94, 2. eixds 8 abrév xai mpds Tov mapovta oragcvacpoy Tiav "AGy- 
vaiwy .. . Talry dvéxev = pos Tous ‘A@yvaious rore cracidLovras. 

viii. 2, 1. mpos Thy éx THs SueXias rwv ‘AOnvatwy peyaAnv Kaxowpa- 
ylav eifus of “EAAnves ravres érnppévoe Hoav = eredy év tH Suxedig of 
"AOqvaios péya éxaxompaynoay, x.T.A. 

iv. 128, 4. dpyopevoe of orparusras Ty Kpoavaxepton tov Maxedo- 
vey = ore of Maxeddves rpoaveywpncar. 

vii. 48, 3. GAAwr briripfos dxovcavras = dAAwr éxitrysnoayrwv dxov- 
gavras. 

ii. 49, 1. trav 6POcApuv pddyaors Adu Bave. 

vii. 6, 1. doov ob mapeAyrAvOa tiv rav "AOqvaiwy tov reixous THY 
reXeuryy 4 éxeivwy telxiors, where we should expect reiyiopa. Thu- 
cydides shows a marked preference for verbals in -ots. 

Vii. 62, 3. xetpov odnpav érBorai, at cxycover THV TaAL dvaxpovew 
THS TMpoeTEeTovaYS vews = al TxnTOVoL THY mpoaTETOvTAaY vaivy pH waALV 
dvuxpovoac@a. Cf. i. 73, 4. 

V. 71, 1. Tyv éavrov yipvaow = ra éavrov yupva. 

iv. 128, 1. mpiv xal rHv wAciova KbxAeow opov airoce mporpifar = 
mptv Kat Tous wAciovs @pov KUKAOvYTas abroge rpogpiga. Abstract for 
concrete. Cf. éyxaraAnyis, V. 72, 4; éxdpopai, iv. 127, 23 éraywyy, 
Vii. 24, 33 €zimAous, ill. 77, 13 Vill. 102, 2, and other examples 
below. 

li. 17, 4. ty [eAorovvycw éxarov veov taladow éfapriovres = Exarov 
vavol émimActoa éfaprvorres. 

li. 56, 1. éxarov vewv énlwdouv 17 TeAorovvyow rapecrxevalero = éxa- 
Tov vavot émemAcvoat K.T.A. 

li. 90, 2. py dkapvyouey wA€ovra tov brledow odor of "AGnvata éfw 
tov éavrwv Képws x.r.A. = py Stadpvyou odds érurddovras of ‘AOnvato, 
K.T.A. 

ii1.5,4. Odor dé od duvdpevor rov tov ‘AOnvaiwy trlerhow = dbdca 
rous A@nvaious émirA€ovras. 
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iv. 123, 4. mpoodexduevos tov tnlaxhouy aitov = mpoodexopevos airovs 
émerAcvoeo Oat, 

_ Vii. 36, 1. wuvOavopevan abrav tov brlrhow = ruvOavopevar abrous 
érurA€ovras. 

viii. 39, 3. Sedidres pty al Suagvyovom trav ‘APyvaiwy vies pyvicwor 
tov trlahovw abray = pyviowor airovs értrdé€ovras. 

Vili. 41, 4. €rvOovro rov brlwdovy avtav = avrovs érirAéovras. 

li. 14, 1. Tav olkwy tiv bdoow, “ wood-work.”’ 

i. 36, 2. Hs ‘IraAlas cat SuxeAias KaAds wapdwdov Ketrat = és THY 
"IraAtay Kai SixeAiav xaX@s Tots mapamAédovor xKetrat. 

i. 44, 3. 7s ‘IraXias cal SuxeAias xadws ev wapdmde xeioPa, may 
be paraphrased, as above, by a change to the personal construction. 

Vill. 103, 2. ovK oldpevor opas AaHety roy wapéedouw tay zroACuiWY 
veOy = Tas roAeuias vals mapaT)eoveas. 

Vili. 70, 1. woAd peradAd~avres THS TOU Sypov SioKhoees, “ constitu- 
tion of the democracy.” 

iv. 79, 3. fvweéBy dé airois, dare paov éx rHs TeAorovvycov orparoy 
eEayayeiy, y tov Aaxedatpoviwy év ra mapovre Kaxompayla = rots Aaxe- 
Saipovious év rw TapovTt Kaxorpayety. 

iv. 28, 5. rots d¢ "A@nvaios everece yey te Kai yéAwros Ty] Kovpodoyla 
avrov = xovgoAoyovvros avrov. 

i. 102, 3. Seicavres rov 'AOnvaiwy ro roApnpov Kal Thy vewrepororlay 
= Setcarres rovs "AGyvatous roApypovs Kat vewreporrowwis ovras. 

vill, 24,5. ef O€ re &y rors avOpwreias Tov Biov wapadsyus éoparr- 
gay, pera TOAAGY ols TavTa oe, TA Tov "APavaiwy raxd ~vvavaipeAyoe- 
cba, Thy apaptiav fvvéyvwcav = ef Sé re dvOpwireiws rapadoyioapevot. 

ii. 102, 6. podus Katevonoe tiv xpsocxeow ravryy Tov ‘AxeAwov, 
where we should expect rather zpooywyua. A relative clause with 
zpoaxow might have been used. 


Additional examples, where neoterisms are not used : — 


Subject — iv. 39, 3 (tdwdcxeors) ; 44, 5 (BonBaav) ; 73, 1 (vixn) ; 
v. 85 (dywyy) ; vi. 102, 3 (Bowaa) ; viii. 100, 4 (daBaors). 

Object —i. 49, 5 (apdppyow) ; iii. 64, 3 (mpoxAnow) ; Vi. 31, 5 
(dvdAworr). 

Dative —v. 10, 5 (xwyoe) ; 65, § (advaxwpyoe) ; vil. 39, 1 (éme- 
xetpyorer). 

Genitive — v. 11, 1 (oixicews). 

Prepositional Phrases — pera: 1. 18,15; 93, 8; li. 323 V. 14,1; 
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81,1; da: v. 16,1; viii. 68,1; 87,1. wept: vili. 11,3. xara: Vii. 
8, 2. wvorepov: il. 92, 7. 


5. Periphrases formed by a noun and a verb, the combina- 
tion having the force of a simple verb. 


a. With qrocvetc Bar : — 


v. 8, 2, Kal éwéfoSov ney xal dvriragiv obx éroujcaro xpos Tous "AGn- 
vaiovs.  V. 99, StapddAnow roeioba. iii. 67, 7, Sayvepas roreioOar. 
iv. 25, 11, éarexSpopyv moreto ar. Vili. 20, 1, GwdewAovv oetoOa. 
Vi. 42, dweflvracw Kai févrafiv roetoba. iii. 6, 1, Wdppovs worecobar. 
iii, 89, 5, éwlkAvew ocety. Vil. 41, 1, warddeviv woretoPa. Vv. 
100, wapaxiwwStvevory moeicGar. vi. 46, 3, fevloas woretofar. i. 143, 
5, odShupow swoeicOa. iv. 128, 4, oluclwow woeiobar. iii. 78, 2; 
viii. 55, 1; 63, 23 79, 6, drlwdoww woeioOar. iV. 11, 3; viii. 27, 4; 
30, 2; 38,55 44, 33 100, 2, drlwdovs sroeto Oat. lil. 67, 3, lxerelav 
movcOar. Vii. 27, 4, Aporelav rroetoOa:. Vi. 74, 2, oratpepa sat- 
etoOar, sii. 26, 2; ill. 103, 3; iV. 54, 45 55, 1, dwoPhons rorcioba. 
ii. 33, 33 lil. 7,55 16,15 115,13 Iv. 45, 2; 101, 3; Vili. 24,1; 55, 
I, &eéBaow roecha. i. 72, 1, brduvnow Kal ehynow sroetcOa. 
iv. 74, 3, éracw woreccOar. vii. 4, 4, bravaywyds roveicOa. —vii. 27, 
5, KaraSpopds roceioPa. (Cf. xarafeovons tv xwpav ibid.) i. 134, 
I, §6\An pew roca. iii. 53, 1, waphSoow mroeicGa. iv. 126, 
1, Sdaynv dua ry wapaxeketon roeicOa. v.69, 2, wapaxddevow ris 
pynpuns movecOat. Vill. 3, 2, spéorafw movcGat. iv. 40, 2, ShAwow 
moecOa, i. 121, 3, Sdvacpa roetrOa. ti. 44, 3, Téveoww zorel- 


Oa. 


&. With yéyvopas : — 


iv. 68, 5, dodarea St adrois padrov eyiyvero rips dvolfews. iii. 23, 
5, dyévero be xai 4 Siders airois. 1.137, 4, wadAw 7 &wonomsSy éyi- 
yvero. iii. 89, 3, yiyverac bnlkdAvors. iv. 89, 1, yevomevns Srapaprias 
rav ypepov. i. 87, 6, 7 St Stayvepy atry eyévero. iv. 85, 1, 7 pev 
Saweppls pov yeyévyrat. li. 50, 2, dpviOwv bratis caddis eyevero. 
iii. 89, 4, éyévero twavaxdpyols ris. vil. 70, 3, ToAAnN mpobvpia eyi- 
yvero, ToAA St 7 dvrirlxvnots tov KuBepyyTay Kai dyenepes mpos 
dAAnAovs. i. 73, 1, 7) BploPevors eyévero. iv. 56, 1, ylyvorrd ms 
GwéBacw. iii. 18, 2, inPonOelag rivos yevouevys. ii. 62, 4, Karadpéd- 
wnows [yiyvera:]. vii. 70, 7, modAn yap 59 7 wapaxdevers xai Bor 
dd’ éxarépwy éyiyvero. vi. 28, Bow ws eri Syuou xaraAvcea ra re 
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pvorixa Kal 7 tov “Eppov wepixow| yevoiro. i. 93, 2, Kat SiAn 4 
olxoSopla ere xai viv éorw dre xara orovdyy éyévero. Vii. 25, 5, éyévero 
dxpoBohiopés. iv. 69, 1, lvavrlopd re eyévero. (Cf. qvarriiro, viii. 
23,5-) Vi. 103, 4, Kopaors pév otdeuia eyiyvero. v. 82, 4, Starpr- 
Bat de cai peddAfoes éyiyvovro. ili. 22, 2, larwopaxla is eveyévero. (Cf. 
iv. 72, 3.) Vii. 49, 4, Oxvos tis Kat péddAnors eveyévero. iii. 53, 
2, mpoxarnyoplas nuav ob rpoyeyernperns. 


c. With eiué: — 


iii. 51, 3, mPofbaa iy rH joy. vii. 38, 3, ef Kardpevfis dogarrs. 
Vii. 75, 5, wardpepyus odGv airay rodAy fv. i. 35, 5, odx Spota H 
ddAorplects [éors]. iii. 36, 4, preravora Hv adbrois Kal dvadoyorpes cov 
To BovAeupa x.1r.A. IV. 93, 5, atry pev Bowriy wapacKevy Kai SidKo- 
cpos Fv. ill. 97, 3, Kai qv ext woAd roravTy 4 paxy, Sudfes Te Kal 
vwaywyal. 1.125, 2, py elvae pAddAnow. iii. 85, 4, drws Awdyvoa 7 
Tov GAXo tt ) Kparety. iv. 130, I, fv ydp Te kai oramvacped ey ri 
wode. iii. 14, 3, év TaXLope oar. viii. 84, 1, ovrwy 3 airav év 
ToovTw dvahoywope. iii. 15, 2, év Kapzrov Evyxopsdq Foav. ii. 45, 
2, doar viv év xnpelg Evovrat = ynpevoover. 


a. With éyo and mapéya : — 


iv. 95, 1, trdpvnow paddrov exe  tmuddevow. iv. 126, 5, exe 
Sfrwow dreAjs. vi. 17, 2, padias Exovor TO rodiredy Tas peraBoAas 
kai émSoxds. i. 120, 2, yaAerwrépav ESovor THv KataxopsSyy Kai dvri- 
Anyw. vi. 41, 4, THV 8 empeAcav cai bracw airav ypeis efoper 
Kai rav Stawopway. iv. 92, 5, THv wapolknoww Tavde Exonev. ii. 89, 
8, py exov THv apéofw ray roAcuiwv é€x woAXov. vii. 75, 6, exovod 
TWa Gpws TO peTaA ToAAGY Kovdioww. Vil. 65, 2, py Exo. dvrraPyy 7 
xeip. 1. 140, 5, exer Tiv PePaloorw Kai weipay THs yvwpyns. iv. 126, 
5, ovroe S¢ rv pAdAnow piv exovor rots dreipas PoBepay. iii. 33, 
3, pvraxiyy adios cai ipsppnow wapacyely. Vill. 42, I, wAdwyow Kai 
Tapaxyy mapécxev. vii. 70, 6, ExmAngiv re dua Kai dworripnow ris 
axons mapéxev. 


e. With ypdopuar : — 


li. 84, 3, Boy re xpwevot cai mpds AAAnAoUs dvripvhaxi re Kai 
Aodopia. vil. 25, 8, AxpoPoArvopots xai mefpais éxp@vro. Vil. .71, 
5, wOAAQ Kpavyy Kai Staxclevoppe xpwpev. iV. 11, 3, mpoOupig. re 
Td07) Xpwuevor Kai wapaxeheveps. 
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ft. With xa@lornps : — 


ii. 74, 2, és émpapruplay xaréory. vii. 67, 4, és &eévorav xaSeory- 
xacw. iv. 26, 7, apedrs 6 xardwhous xaleroryKel. 


g. With \apBavw and tpéropat : — 


iii. 20, 4, THv pev ovv fuppétpnow E\aBov. iv. 87, 1, mpds ois 
Gpxas PeBalwow AaBoure. 1. II, I, mpos yeopylay ris Xepvovycov 
Tpamopevot Kat Agorelav ris TpopAs dropia. 


Additional examples of periphrases, outside of neoterisms, 
may be cited as follows : — 


With zoretoOar — i. 5, 1; 6,1; 8,33; 13,13 15,2; 18, 33 25,13 
33,13 46,53 50,23 51,2; 53,13 57,5 (woAepow, freq.) ; 65, 1; 
67,3; 68,23; 92; 121, 3; 131,13; li. 2,4; 11,1; 16,1; 18,1; 
19, 2 (twice) ; 20,3; 34,13 42,1; 42,43 53,23 54,335 59,3; 
68,9; 86,6; 88,15; 88,33 95,3; ill. 4,2; 5,2; 10,13 15,1; 
22,43 33,1533 36,25 51,25; 54,1; 61, 1 (twice); 66,2; 86, 4; 
gO, 2; 107, 1; Iv. 3,1; 5,1 (év); 8, 7; 13,13 20,2; 29,13 51; 
53, 2; 65,2; 86,6; 91; 92,4; 114, 1,3; 115,15 122,53; 126,1; 
V. 9,23 9145 73,43 Vi. 10, 23; 32,25 37,23 §2, 2; 53,2; 69, 2; 
104, 3; Vil. 3, 2 (€v) ; 17, 1,353 26, 2,33 27,53 32,23 43,13 56, 
2; 62,2; 67,4; 82,1; 84,3; 86, 4 (act.) ; vill. 8, 4; 12,3; 16, 
2; 24,1, 23 31,33 54,43 76, 33 102, 2; 109, I. 

elvac — i. 2,1 (cf. 12,1 and 4); 2,2; 10, 2; 20, 33 32, 5 (xivdu- 
vos) ; 62, 3; li. 13,1 (€oBodyv) ; 13, 2 (icxdv) 5 54, 4 (vixnv) ; 65, 
7 (run) 5 75,15 102, 5; ii. 44, 1 (dywv) ; iv. 32, 3; V. 35,25 38, 
4; 65,2; 68,13; 73,43; 78; 110, 1; vil. 85, 4. 

elvas év —i. 78, 4; 130; ii. 17,45 21, 33 65, 12; iii. 74,353 75, 
2; 79,33 IV. 55,1; 70,2; V. 40, 3; Vi. 26,25; 34,8; 46, 2; vil. 
46; 55,13 Vill. 14, 1, 3. elvac dua ¢. gen. Vi. 34, 23 59, 2. 

yiyvopat—i. 51, 3; 63,23 ii. 4, 4 (éreyévero) ; 6,33 11,4; 13, 
1 (droav); 14,2; 17,2; 21, 1; 22, 2,33; 31,33 54,4; 70,1 
(éreyeyévyro) ; ili. 1, 1; 13,23 49,353 74,13 92,4; iv. 8,1; 38,3; 
44,2; 52,3; 61,7; 89,2; 116,23 135,13 v. 60,5; 64,2; 69,1; 
Vi. 10, 2; 30,15 31,43 59,15 99, 2; Vil. 4,6; 5,33 34,6; 44,1 
(€v) ; 50,43 75, 13 viil. 6, 2; 97, 2. 

exw — 1. 2, 33 41,15 57,6 (pvdraxny, freq.) ; 97, 2; ii. 21, 13 61, 
2; 87, 1,4; 89,9; lil. 43, 43 45,73 67,53; V-9,53 Vi. 46,5; 68, 
2 (twice) ; vil. 41,4; 71,23; 77, 13 Vili. 44, 13 91, 3 
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exo €v —1. 35,43 55,13 li. 18, 4; 21, 3; 59,2; 89,13 Ii. 60, 
2,4,53 63,1; 65, 55 vil. 81, 1. 

mapéxw — 1. 49, 4; li. 50, 2; 84, 2; iii. 22, 2; iv. 55,2; 112,13 
v.67, 2; 111, 2; vi. 46,4; 68,1; 70,13 vil. 24, 3; 44, 4, 6. 

xXpdouat—1l. 134, 1; ii. 4, 2; 11, 7; iti, 3,5; 85,13 Vi. 34, 6; 
68, 1; vii. 44, 4 (twice); 71, 3; 76; 81,5; viii. 70, 1. 

xaGiornpt — iii. 98, 3; iv. 96, 5,6. Kabiorna és —ii. 81, 6; iv. 
68, 2; 75, 13; 100, 4; vi. 36, 2; 70, 25 Vil. 75, 3. 

Aap Bavw — 1. 34, 3; il. 18, 3; vii. 21, 2. 

tpéropar— il. §2, 3 (és); v. 73,3 (é)5 Vil. 73, 2 (mpds); 75, 4 
(xpos). 

eperar, i. 69, 1 = afiovrar. 

pynPeons, li, 5, 1 = rev yeyernpevwr dyyeAdevruv. 

Xvpyoarres, ill. 112, 7 = wavraxs pevyortes. 

évérecer, iV. 34, 2 = eLerAdynoay avOpwrot ayOas x.r.A. Cf. v. 66, 2. 

TEeplecagTyKeEl, Vill. I, 2 = époBorvre re xal KarerAdyynoay. 

Eretov, Vill. 39, 4 = HyyeAov. 

drooréAXey, lil. 13, 2 = Bonbetv. 


The reader has probably already noticed that the preceding 
system of classification is substantially the same as that used 
by Dr. E. G. Sihler, in an article “On the Verbal Abstract 
Nouns in -ovs in Thucydides,” published in the Zransactions 
of the American Philological Assoctatton for 1881, pages 96 ff. 
The principal reason for its employment here is an effort to 
show that the peculiarities of the usage reach beyond the 
limits recognized in that article, and to prove that Dr. Sihler 
is in error when he ascribes the frequent use of verbals in 
-ots by Thucydides to his tendency towards condensation. 
This statement he makes repeatedly, — first, at the very 
opening of the paper: ‘One of the most striking features 
of the style of Thucydides is his tendency towards condensa- 
tion; and this is particularly observable in his use of verbal 
nouns in -ows.” Again, page 97, he says: ‘“ Double com- 
pound verbs are changed into verbal nouns as well as simple 
compounds, and illustrate very strikingly the energy of con- 
densation attained by the writer, however harsh the effect 
may be’”’; page 98: “The practical use of these nouns for 
the purpose of brachyology is very well illustrated in the 
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combination with a complex attributive modifier”; page 100: 
“This excessive striving after condensation leads Thucydides 
to attach a genitive objective directly to a noun in -ovs the 
etymology of which does not really permit such directness, 
as in the phrase év amoBacea ris ys, 1. 108, 5,.. . equiva- 
lent to arroBaivortes és thy yhv” (here I cannot see that the 
original expression is any more condensed than its equivalent, 
as given by Dr. Sihler); page 101: “The last construction 
to be considered is the periphrastic. Hitherto we have seen 
that these nouns serve as a means of compact statement, that 
they are a contrivance for condensation. Is the same thing 
to be said of the periphrastic construction? Is it not really 
an expansion? Could not Thucydides say aroBaivey or azro- 
Sivas instead of amdéBacw routcOac? We must not forget 
that the striving after logical precision is as strong in Thu- 
cydides as that after condensation, and that nouns admit of 
more concise modification than verbs. The force of habit, 
also, doubtless told on his phraseology; it became stereo- 
typed in many modes of expression.” It is at this point that 
Dr. Sihler’s explanation of this peculiarity of Thucydidean 
diction seems to me most manifestly to break down. In a 
careful examination of all the cases where verbals in -ots are 
used in Thucydides, I have not found a single instance where 
the motive of the writer seems to be a desire to attain brevity 
of expression. In most cases the same idea can be expressed 
with equal or greater conciseness in the verbal form, and 
where there is a slight gain in condensation I think the result 
is purely incidental, and not one at which Thucydides aimed. 
The same peculiar phraseology is to be noticed also in the 
case of other verbal nouns than those in -ots, and in his fre- 
quent use of the articular infinitive. All these phenomena 
should be considered in connection, if we wish to gain a true 
appreciation of this feature of the style of Thucydides. 

The use of a verbal noun results in condensation only 
when it is used as a noun pure and simple, with or without 
attributive modifiers, under Group I., or with the possessive 
genitive, under Group IV., and even in these cases rarely. 
When its verbal force is retained, in other connections, there 
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is no gain in brevity. The preceding examples and para- 
phrases which I have given seem to me to bear out this 
statement. There is a distinct loss in the paraphrases from 
the vigor and sublimity of the original, although there may 
sometimes be a gain in perspicuity. The writer has reluc- 
tantly taken these liberties with the text, simply in order 
to illustrate a peculiarity of style. Better paraphrases, prov- 
ing the same general rule, have doubtless suggested them- 
selves to the reader, in many cases. 

The true reason why Thucydides prefers the nominal to 
the verbal construction seems to me to be that assigned by 
Hermogenes, zrepi iSeav, in Walz, Rhetores Graect, III. p. 226: 
oeuyy AEE 4 OvopacTiKy Kal auTa Ta GvépaTa* GvopactiKny Sé 
Aeyw THY ATO THY pnuadTwy Eis OvOmaTAa TreTToLnuevnY’ ws éda- 
“iota yap év cemvdtnte Sei xpnoOat Tots phuaciy, Borrep o Bov- 
xudldns ayeddov yap Sidrov Bovdrerat qrovetv TodTo, Katapavas 
8€ auré év rn THS oTacews exppace. trav Kepxupalwy teroinxe. 
That is, the use of these nouns is a device to attain vigor and 
sublimity of diction, without regard for brevity and concise- 
ness, as their employment often results in an expansion — 
always so in Group V. Thucydides uses this mode of expres- 
sion not only in his speeches and reflective passages, but also 
in narrative and description; in the latter case, chiefly where 
extraordinary or pathetic incidents are related. He prefers 
the noun to the verb, the abstract to the concrete. Traces 
of this usage may also be seen in the tragedians. 

Class I1. — Nouns formed from adjective stems, and denot- 
ing quality or condition : — 


averuatnporvvyn, V. 7, 2. dmadeveia, iii. 42, 1; 84, I. avrovopia, 
lii. 46,5; iv. 87,5; viii. 21; 64,5. dypyparia,' i. 11, 1, 3. Bapv- 
Ts, Vil. 62, 2. BeBarorys, iv. 51; 66, 4; 132, 2. Bpaxurys, i. 138, 
3; iL 42, 1. yuprnrea,! vii. 37, 2. edapéraa, iii. 11, 2; 82, 8; vi. 
31, 3. evragia, Vi. 72, 4. xaworys, iii. 38, 5. xaxorporia,' iii. 83, 1. 
Enpdrys, Vil. 12, 3. dAcyavOpwmia, i. 11, 13 iil. 93, 3. mwoAvmepia, i. 
71, 3. moAvyepia,' ii. 77, 3. woAdvyndia,' iii. 10,5. mpadrys, iv. 108, 3. 
gxoAaorys,! ii. 18, 3. ptAovexia, i. 41, 3; iii. 82, 8; v. 32, 43 vii. 28, 
33 70,7; Vill. 76, 1. yarerdrys, i. 84, 3; IV. 12,2; 33,2. —2I 
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Instead of an adjective qualifying a substantive, Thucydi- 
des often prefers the abstract noun corresponding to the 
adjective, usually with a limiting genitive. The use of the 
above words is an indication of this tendency. The ending 
-Tns is especially frequent among them. An example is li. 
38, 5, META KalvoTnTOS “ev NOyou for peTa KatVvOD pév Ad-yoU. 


Class I1I.—Nouns in -r7s (with one in -ds) of general 
signification : — 


axpoarys, ii. 35, 23 lil. 38, 4. dmrodnpnrys, i. 70, 4; again only in 
Pollux. Sadrurys,! iii. 82, 5. eixaoryjs,! i. 138, 3. éxnAvrys, i. 9, 2 
(cf. éryAvs, 1. 29, 5). emexetpyrys, Vill. 96, 5. éonyyrs, vill. 48, 6. 
xaBatpérns,! iv. 83, 5. xevduveurys,' i. 70, 3. KwAurys, i. 35, 435 iii. 23, 
2; V.9,9; Vill. 50, 1; 86, 4. peAAnrys, i. 70, 4. ‘ vewreporotos, 1. 
70, 2. €uvdecpurns, Vi. 60, 2. ogwpponorys, Ill. 65, 3; Vi. 87, 3; 
viii. 48, 6. roApyrys, 1. 70, 3. —I5 


A fondness for these nouns is a well-known peculiarity of 
the style of Thucydides. Their use in periphrases should be 
compared with the similar employment of the abstract verbal 
nouns, and is an indication of the same tendency. 

The following words, not neoterisms, may be compared 
with the preceding : — 


dywnorys, iii. 37, 4. StaddrAaxrys, iv. 60, 1; 64, 4. éatvérns, ii. 
41,4. épacrys, li. 43,1; Vi. 54, 2. Oearns, ill. 38, 4, 7. Kperys, 1. 
120, 2; ili. 37, 4; 56, 3; Vv. 86. (xpirny elva=cxpivev.) pyvurys, 
i. 132, 5 (twice) ; iii. 2, 25 villi. 50, 3. (yyvurgs yiyveratr = pynvve.) 
Evywporns, V1. 57, 2. mAeovéxrys, i. 40, 1. moptorys, vili. 48, 6. mpo- 
Sorns, iii. 9, 13 40, 7. Gogiorys, iii. 38, 7. trepomrys, iil. 38, 5. 
tronrys, Vi. 60, I. 


Class IV.— Various nouns, of specific and professional 
signification, applied to persons : — 


dvriarparnyos, Vil. 86, 2. dppoorys, Vili. 5, 2. avrepérys, 1. 10, 4; 
iii, 18, 4; Vi. 91, 4. didyyedos, vii. 73, 3. eOeAompogeros, iii. 70, 3. 
Exdpopos, IV. 125, 3. evwporapyns, V. 66, 3. émdnuovpyds, 1. 56. 
OecpopvAag, Vv. 47,9, in a treaty. KoAvp~Byrys, iv. 26, 8; vil. 25, 7. 
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KuOypodixys, iv. 53,2. Aoyoypadgos, i. 21,1. vavirnyos, i. 13,3. eva- 
yos, ii. 75, 3. SdumpecBus, i. 90, 5; 91, 3. Fuudvdaé, v. 80, 3. ~v- 
oKnvos, Vil. 75, 4. dpatxpos, ili. 58, 4; again only in Hesychius, but 
Spotypia occurs in both Herodotus and Thucydides. sevraxoctopé- 
Siuvos, ili. 16, 3. wevryxovriyp, V. 66, 3. mepivews,' i. 10, 4. mepuro- 
Adpxys, Vili. 92, 2. mpeoBevrys, iii. g2, 2; Vv. 4, 1; 61, 2; vi. 81; 
viii. 5, 4; [773] 85, 2; [86, 1]. apdedpos, iii. 25, 1; viii. 67, 3. 
xpocxw7os,! i, 10, 4; mpopuAaé, iii. 112, 4. mpwroordrys, V. 71, I. 
gadmiyKrys, Vi. 69, 2. — 28 


Class V.— Various names of concrete things: 


dxarwov, 1. 29, 3; iv. 67, 3, 4. adxporeAevriov, ii. 17,1. SaBarnpra, 
Td, V. 54,23 55,33 116, 1. CdyKdov, vi. 4,5. Kxaraywytoy, iii. 68, 3. 
xaxAné,! iv. 26, 2. KeAyriov, i. 53, 13 iv. 120, 2. xymiov,! ii. 62, 3 
(used figuratively — “ appendage”). erarvpytov, ili. 22, 3; 23, ¥. 
moidcov, Vi, 2,63; Vil. 23,435 Vill. 11,1. €vvoikia, rd, ii. 15, 2. mapeg- 
1 iv. 12, 13 vii. 34,53 40,5. wevrynxooris, v. 68, 3 (twice). 
wepiopOpor,' ii. 3, 4. mepimdAoy, iii. 99; Vi. 45; Vii. 48,5. mAwOiov, 
vi. 88, 6. pvaé, ili. 116, 1; iv. 96,2. oxnvidioy, Vi. 37, 2. orupaxtoy, 
li. 4, 3. TeocapaxooTy, Vili. IOI, I. tpvyyros,' iv. 84, 1. tanpécror, 
ll. 93, 2. — 22 


e—pecia, 


In this class the diminutives in -toy are especially to be 
noted. 
Total number of nouns — 330. 


VERBS. 
Class I. —With prepositional prefix : — 


dvadoyifouat, v. 7, 2; viii. 83, 3. dvappwvvyms,! vii. 46. dvepeOiLe, 
ii. 21,3. dvOéAxo, iv. 14,2. dvOnoodopat,! iv. 19, 3. dvOoppéw,! ii. 86, 
5; vii. 19,53 31, 43 34, 13 viii. 87, 4. dvOvmdyo,! iii. 70, 4. dvOvro- 
mrevopuat,! iii. 43, 3. d&voAopupopat, Vili. 81,2. dvratréw,! iv.19,1. dyta- 
vapevw,? iii. 12,2. daytdverpe, ii. 75,6. dvragiow,! vi. 16,4. dvraratréw,! 
iii. 58, 13 v.17, 2. dvrarodaiva,! iii. 38, 2; iii. 67, 3. dyrexard€w,! iv. 
13,3. dvreAmi{w,! i. 70,7. dvrepPtBala, vii. 13, 2. dvrerdye,} iv. 124, 
3. dyreravdyopat,? iv. 25,1. dvréreyu,! iv. 33,2; 96,1; vi. 69,13 vii. 
4,3; 6 1. dvrere§dyu,! viii. 104, 4. dvreméfeus, vii. 37, 35 42,6. de 
rewefeAavvw,® iv. 72, 3. dvrere$épyopot,! iv. 131, 1. dvrertBovAcvo,! i. 
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33. 43 iii. 12, 3; vi. 87, 5. awremurdA€w, i. 50, 4; 54, 2; again only in 
Pollux. dyremtrdoow, i. 135, 1. dvremcretxi{opat,? i. 142, 3. dvremtri- 
Ons, i. 129, 1. dvtreBdAXdw,! vii. 25,6. dyreBonPew, vi. 18, 1; vii. 58, 1. 
dyrtypadopat, i. 129, 2. dytixeAetw, i. 128, 1; 139, 1. dytexpovw, vi. 46, 
2. dyridyouat, iv. 68,2. dyriedAdw,? ili. 12,3. dvrwavmyyéw,* vii. 36, 
3; 62, 3. davyrimapaxadéw, vi. 86,5. dytemapaxeAcvopat, vi. 13, 1. ayrt- 
mapaAdvréw, iv. 80, 1. dvrirapardéw,? ii. 83, 3. avrirapacxevdfopar, i. 
80, 4; V. 59, 2; vii. 3,2. dyrerapatacoopat, i. 48, 3; 63,2; V. 9, 4; Vi. 
98, 3; Vii. 5, 1; 37, 3. dytirapexw, Vi. 21. avriwarayéw,' iii. 22, 1. 
avrurAnpow, Vii. 22, 2; viii. 17,1. dyremoteopat, i. 28,2; iv. 122, 4. (The 
active occurs earlier.) dyrtroAcuew, i. 23, 2; iii. 39, 2. dvrero\opKéew,! 
vii. 28, 3. dytimpeaBevopan,! vi. 75, 3. dvrerpoe,! vi. 66, 3. dvriodo- 
pot) iii, 11, 1. dyreoxupiopas,! iii. 44, 3. dvriroApdu,! ii. 89, 6; vii. 21, 
3. dvrouxrifa, iii. 40, 3 (cf. dvrouxripw, Eur. fom 312). dvrodpeirs,? ii. 
40, 4. amadyéw,) ii. 61, 4. dmavropodéw,! vii. 75,5. daredAAny, V. 77, 8; 
Doric verb in a treaty. dmoyvpi{opat,! i. 140, 5. darodew, ii. 13, 3; iv. 
38, 5. dmofaw, i. 2,2. dmotxodopéw, i. 134, 2; vii. 73,1. daroxoAupBdu, 
iv. 25, 4. dmroAopupopat, ii. 46, 2. dropovoopat, iii. 28, 1. dsrovocopat, 
vii. 81, 5. dmocadevu, i. 137, 2. drooipow,) iv. 25, 5. dmroroApdw, vii. 
67,1. SaBadilw,! vi. 101, 3. SaBovrAcvw, ii. 5,5; vi. 34,6; vii. 50, 4. 
dadixatow,! iv. 106, 2. SaLavvyps, i. 6, 5. SuadopvBew,! v. 29, 3. da- 
Opoéw, vi. 46, 4; viii. gt, 1. Staxnpuxevouas} iv. 38, 2. Stapedrw, i. 71, 
1; 142, 1; iv. 27,4; vi. 25,15 49, 43 Vil. 40, 4; 49, 43 Vill. 40,1; 54,4; 
87, 4. Geapéudouat, viii. 89,2. Scaviornms, iv. 128, 5. SeariprAnpu, vii. 
85, 3. StarroAcopxéw,? iii. 17, 3. Stacravpoopat,! vi. 97, 2. Searpépopmar, 
iv. 39,2. Sapvyyavy, vii. 44,8. deayerudlw, vi. 72,1; 74,2; 88, 5; vii. 
42, 3. Sueyyvdopat, iii. 70,1. Seeopra{w,! viii. 9, 1. Suoexadopew, iv. 69, 
23; viii. go, §. éyxadopyiZopmat) iv. 1,4. éyxaraAapBavu, iii. 33, 3; iv. 
8,8; 19,2; 35, 2; 39, 23 116, 1; Vv. 3, 13 vii. 24, 2. éyxaradreya, i. 
93, 2. éyxarotxodopew, iii. 18, 4. éxxapvw,! ii. 51,5. éxxoAdmrru, i. 132, 
3. éxmAnyvups, iv. 125, 1; the form wAyoow is more common. éxzroXe- 
sé, Vi. QI, 5. (Boehme and Stahl emend to éxmoAcuow.) éxzroAcopKéw, 
i. 94,2; 117,33 131,13; 134,23; lil. 94,2; iv. 8,8; 19,1; 26,43 v. 32, 
1; vii. 14,.33 75,5. éxorparomedevouas, iv. 129, 3. éxrexvdopat,? vi. 46, 
3. éxtpvxdu, iii. 93, 2; vii. 48, 2. éxxpyuari{ouor,! viii. 87, 3. éAAap- 
mpvvopat,! vi. 12,2. é€4Bodw, ii. 92,1; iv. 34,13 112, 1. éeumrapéxe,! vi. 
12, 2; vii. 56, 3. éuzroAtrevw, iv. 103,43; 106,1. éudpacay, iv. 8,5; vii. 
34,2. €udpovpéw,! iv. 110, 2; viii. 60, 1. évamoxAdopat, iv. 34, 3. ér- 
Sordfw,! i. 36, 1; 122, 3; vi. 91, 4. evedpevu, iv. 67,2. eveiAAw,) ii. 76, I. 
dvevdaipovew,! ii. 44,1. evvavmnycopat,? i. 13, 2 (v.4.). evretxiopat, vi. 
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9°, 3. evreXeurdw,! ii. 44,1. eLapyvpi{w, viii. 81, 3. efouxéw, ii. 17, 1. 
éxaAnOevu,! iv. 85,1; viii. 52. éxavaBiBalw,! iii. 23, 1. avetzoy,! vi. 
60,4. éwxavurow, viii. 57,2. €xavALouat,! iii. 5,2; iv. 134,2. eravédvu, 
ii. 36, 3; vii. 70,7. éwexBaive, i. 49, 5; viii. 105, 1. érexBonféw,? vii. 53, 
2; viii. 55, 3. €srexOéw, iv. 34,1; v.9,7- mexmA€w, Vii. 37,2. éregdyw,! 
ii. 21, 3; V. 71, 3; Vii. 52,2. é€werBaivu, ii. 90, 6; iv. 14,2. éreondAdw, 
iv. 13,3; Vi. 2,6. émtBeow, ii. 65,6; v. 26,5. exdsadépopan,? viii. 8, 3. 
éxBerafu, ii. 75, 1; viii. 53, 2. émexaBatpéw,? viii. 20, 2. értxardyouat,} 
iii. 49, 4; viii. 28, 1. émexaradapOavw, iv. 133, 2. émxatadapBavu, ii. 
90,5; iii. 111, 2. €wexcdretpt,? ii. 49,6. émtxAdopar,! iii. 59,1; 67, 2; iv. 
37, 1. émixouréw, iv. 126, 6; viii. 81, 3. émtuayxéew,! v. 27, 2. extyera- 
xépropat,? vi. 21; vii. 7, 3. émtwapavéw,? ii. 77, 3. emewapey (eps), i. 
61,1. (Classen, Stahl, Van Herwerden, and Boehme adopt Ullrich’s cor- 
rection, értraptovras.) émtmdpens, iv. 94,2; 108, 3; v. 10,8; vi. 67, 3; 
vii. 76. émtxAnpoopat, vii. 14, 2. émtraAat@wpew, i. 123, 1. émeraxvvw,} 
iv. 47, 3- émerexi{w, i. 142, 4; vii. 47,4. €mtxetpate, i. 89, 2. éxotxo~ 
Sopéw, vii. 4,3. erodetAw,! viii. 5,5. eovéw, iv. 26,8. écotxodopnew, ii. 
75,4. éorpéxw, iv. 67,5; I1I, 1. é€patpéopuat) iv. 38, 1 (twice). épop- 
piCopar, iv. 8,5. epvorepitw,! iii. 82,3. xaraBvpoow,! vii. 65,2. Kata- 
dapaLouat, vii. 81,5. xarabéw, iii. 97, 3; vii. 27,4. KatraxoAmi{u,! viii. 
92, 3. xaraxoAupBaw, vii. 25,6. Kxataxopifw, iv. 67, 3; vi. 88,4. Kara- 
woreuéw, ii. 7,3; iv. 1,23 86,5; vi. 16, 2; 90, 3. Karacetu, ii. 76, 4. 
catapwpdw, i. 82, 1; viii. 87, 5. peraxarew, Vili. 11, 3. peraraocopat, 
i. 95, 4. perepPeBaLo,! viii. 74,2. Evyxaradwxopor,? viii. 28,1. Evyxa- 
radovAdw, iii. 64, 3; viii. 46, 3. EvyxaraAapBave, vii. 26, 3. Evyxara- 
Aeixw,? v. 75, 6. Evyxaradrvw, viii. 68, 1, 4. €vyKxatavesopuat,! vi. 4, 5. 
Evyxatrackevd{a, i. 93, 4. Evyxaracrpépopar, vi. 69, 3. Evyxewduvevs, i. 
32, 4; viii. 22,13 24,5. Evyxoevoopan,! viii. 75, 3. Evyxrdopar, vi. 69, 3; 
vii. §7, 1. €upmapaxopifa,! viii. 39, 4; 41, 1. €vpsrodAcreva, vi. 4, 13 viii. 
47,2; 73,6. vprropif{e, vii. 20,2; viii. 1,3; 4. EvpmpeoBevopar, iii. 92, 
33 V. 44,2. EvprpoPupéopar, ii. 80, 3; viii. 1, 1; 2, 1. EvahoPéopas,! 
vi. 101, 5. €uvvayopevu, vi. 6, 3; vii. 49, 3; viii. 84,2. Evvadixew, i. 37, 
4; 39,2. EvvavareBu, vi. 88,8. Evvarovevw,! vii. 71, 3. EvvarocréAdy, 
vi. 88, 8. vvadatpéopat, viii. 92, 6. §vvdaBaivo, vi. tot, 6. Evvdu- 
BadAw, vi. 44,1; 61,6. §vvdaytyvwoxy,! ii. 64, 1. Evvdearrdopar, ii. 50, 
2. €vvdiacdlu, iv. 62, 2; vi. 89,6; vii. 57,1. €vvduwxw, i. 135, 33 viii. 
17, 3. vveOiLopas, iv. 34,1. vvekeams, iii. 113, 1. Evverdyw,! iii. 11, 3; 
iv. 1, 33 79,2; 84, 2. €uveraridopos! i. 135, 2. vverapivw,! vi. 56, 
2. €vvéras? iii. 63, 2. Evvertueréopat, viii. 39, 2. Evvervorpareva, v. 
48,2. vvewcriOns, i. 23, 3; iii. 54, 3; vi. 10,4; 17,6; 56,2. uvedi- 
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orn, ii. 75, 3. §vvoexodopéopat,! i. 93, 5. FvvrexiLa, iv. 57,2; vii. 7, 1. 
Evppdcow, viii. 96, 2 (cf. i. 66, Evveppuya). Evoxord{w, i. 51, 2; vii. 
73, 3. €votacid{w, iv. 86, 4. mapadvvacredu,! ii. 97, 3. mwapabapoive, 
iv. 115,13; v. 4,6; 8, 5; vii. 2, 2; viii. 77. mapaxaradeirw,! vi. 7, 1. 
TapaxaTamyyvup,! iv. 90, 2. mapaxaréxe,) viii. 93, 2. mwapaAdvréw, ii. 51, 
1; iv. 89, 2. mapavicyw,! iii. 22, 8. wapocKew, i. 71, 2; iii. 93, 2; vi- 
82,2. mapotxodouew, ii. 75, 2; vii. 6, 1,43; 11, 3. wapopvocy, vi. 101, 2. 
meptxrAvCopat, Vi. 3,2. mepixouitw,! iii. 81, 2; vii. 9. mweptxowra, vi. 27, I. 
meprAypvalw,! ii. 102, 2. meptoppéw,! iv. 23, 2; 26,7. mepropuifopar, iii. 
6,1. meptniumpnt, iii. 98, 2. meptoravpow, ii. 75,1. wepeppovpéopat, iii. 
21,4. meptwOzouat, iii. 57,4; 67,6. mpoayyéAAopay, vii. 65,1. wpoaywvi- 
Coat, iv. 126, 3. mpouoOdvoua, i. 136, 1; ii. 93, 3; iii. 38, 6; 83, 4; 
102, 3; 112, 3; v. 58, 1; viii. 16, 2; 51, 13 79, 3. mpoapvvomat,! iii. 
12, 3; vi. 38, 4. mpoavaBaivw,! iii. 112, 1. mpoavayopot,) viii. 11, 3. 
mpoavaXioxw, i. 141, 5; Vil. 81,5. mpoavaxwpéw,! iv. 125, 2. mpoavexe,! 
vii. 34,2 (v./.). mpoamravrdu,! i. 69, 5; iv. 92, 5; vi. 42. mpoamépyo- 
pat, iii. 17,33; iv. 125, 1. mpoarorépropas, iii. 25,1. mpoarooréAXy, iii. 
5,43 112,13 iv. 77,1. mpoaroxwpéw,! iv. 90, 4. mpoagdtxvéowat,! iv. 2, 
2; viii. 100, 4. mpoadioraya, iii. 12, 2. mpodnAow,! i. 130; vi. 34, 7. 
mpodiaBadAdrw, vi. 75, 4. mpodtaytyvwoKw,! i. 78,1; v. 38,3. mpodabbei- 
popat, i. 119; vi. 78, 1. mpodiwxe, vi. 70, 3. mpodoxéw, iii. 40, 2; vii. 18, 
I. mpoexBéw,! vii. 30, 2. mpocfavdyopat,? vii. 70,1 (v./.). mpoc$eu,! iii. 
I, 1. mpoegepxonat,! vii. 74,2. wpoeratwew, iii. 38,6. mpoeravaceiouat,* 
v. 17, 2. mpoemPovrevw,) i. 33, 4; iii. 83, 3. mpoemtyepéw,! vi. 34, 7. 
mpoxabiornw, ii. 2,3. mpoxataAapPdvu, i. 33, 3; 36,33 57, 6; ii. 2, 3; 
iii. 2,2; 3,13 46, 6; 110, 2; 112, 1, 6; iv. 89, 2; 104, 4; 127, 2; Vv. 
30, 1; vi. 18,2; 99,2. mpoxarapxopat! i. 25,4. mpoxarapevyw,) i. 134, 
1; ii. ot, 1; ili. 78, 3. mpoxtvduvevw, i. 73, 4; vii. 56, 3. mpoxraopaz,! 
ii. 62, 3. mpodoxifu,! ii. 81,5; iii. 110, 2; 112, 6. mpovixaw, ii. 89, 2, 5. 
mpotuyytyvouat,! viii. 14, 1. smpooppi{w,? vii. 38, 2. mpomrapaBdAdopar,! 
vii. 5,1. mpomapacxevafw, i. 57,1; 68, 3; ii. 88,2. mpooavatpeopat, Vii. 
28, 3. mpoodveru,! vii. 44, 3. mpocarooTéAXy,! iv. 108, 6. mpooadixveo- 
pat, villi. 30, 1. mpooadiornm,? iv. 117, 1. mpooeregevpioxa,! ii. 76, 3. 
mpocemtaréeAAw, i. 132, 5; ii. 85, 5. mpooéw, iv. 33, 2. mpooirreva,! ii. 
79,6. mpooxabef{ouat, i. 11,2; 26, 5; 61, 3; 126, 7; 134, 23 v. 61, 4. 
mpooxataXcirw,! ii. 36, 2; iv. 62,3. mpooxaryopéy, iii. 42, 3. mpooxy- 
puxevouas, iv. 118, 2. mpooxopifw, i. 50,33 51,43 54,2; iv. 24,13 115, 
2. mpoopetaréesropat, ii. 100, 5; villi. 71, 1. mpoovew, iii. 112, 7. mpoo- 
Evvoixéw,? vi. 2, 3. mpoorxéw, i. 24, 13 iv. 103, 43 V. 51, 2. mporotKodo- 
pew, ii. 76, 33 vi. 54,7. mpocoAopvpopat,! viii. 66, 4. mpoomapaxadéo,! 


1 Again only after B.c. 300. - 8 Only here. 
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i. 67, 3; ii. 68, 7; viii. 98,2. mpoomodepeéw, vii. 51,15 viii. 96, 5 (twice). 
xpoorroA€poopat,! iii. 3, 1. mpoooravpdw,? iv. 9,1. mporravpdw,! vi. 75, 
I. xpooretxif{opat,! vi. 3,2. mpo(o)reAcw, vi. 31, 5. mportuwpéw,! i. 74, 
2; Vi. 57, 3. mporoApaopar,! iii. 84, 1. mpovmapxw, i. 138, 2; ii. 85, 3; 
iii. 40,5; iv. 126,6; v. 83,2. dtravaywpéw,) i. 51, 1. tardrretps,! iii. 111, 
1; v. 9,6. trevdSuwps, ii. 64, 3. trefavdyopat,? iii. 74, 3. trepavyew,! 
iv. 19, 3. trepBidLopar,! ii. 52, 3. treppaivopuat, iv. 93,3; 96,5. wro- 
GopvBéw, iv. 28, 1.  taroplyvupt, viii. 102, 1. trovidy, iii. 23, 53; iv. 


103, 2. dtroonpaivy, i. 82, 3; vi. 32,1. troreyilw,! vi. 99, 2. drororevw 
(v.2.), V. 35, 43 viii. 76,2. wtpopdopar, iii. 40,6. tpoppcLopar,! ii. 83, 3. 
— 323 


Many of the prepositional compounds given above as occur- 
ring for the first time in extant Greek literature in Thucydides, 
must have been in common use before their employment by 
him, as is shown by their everyday character and by their 
similarity to other compounds which we do find earlier. 
Many of them, however, especially the more unusual, are 
probably creations of Thucydides. In the preceding list, 192 
simple verbs are represented, of which the following are the 
most noteworthy examples : — 


Compounds of dyw with dvOumr-, dyrer-, dvrerav-, dvremeg-, ére-, 
éxixat-, gvver-, mpoav-, mpoegav-, trrefav-; Of aipéw with émexad-, é¢-, 
fwvad-, rpocar- ; of Baivw with érex-, éreo-, Evvdta-, tpoava- ; of BarArAw 
with dyrt-, gvvdia-, wpodta-, wporapa-; of elus with dvrav-, davter-, 
dyreref-, dvrurpo-, émtixar-, émtrap-, guveg-, Evver-, mpoeg-, mpocav-, 
trar-; Of oixodopéw with da-, d-, éyxar-, é-, éo-, Evv-, wap-, Tpoo- ; 
Of dpuc{w with éyxab-, ép-, rrept-, mpo-, d- ; Of wAéw with dvrex-, dv- 
temt-, dvtimapa-, émex-, éreo-; Of reyi{w with dvrem-, év-, ém-, fvy-, 
Tpoo-, viro-. 


In Thucydides we meet with a greater number and variety 
of verbs compounded with prepositional prefixes, and of nouns 
derived therefrom, than in other Attic writers. He often uses 
two prepositions in the formation of these compounds, and 
also employs the following ten triprothetic verbs: avrerava- 
youat, avreretayw, avreréfeu, avrerefeXavvw, avrereEéepyo- 
pat, Evverraviornu (i. 132, 4), mpoeEavayouat, mpoetravaceia, 
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apooevrefeuplaxw, urefavayouat. The above are all neoter- 
isms, with the exception of £uverraviotnut, which occurs in 
Herodotus. The use by Thucydides of so many and so 
varied prepositional compounds appears to me to be an 
indication of the effort which he made to be precise and 
logical in expressing the relations between ideas. 
Especially striking is the use which Thucydides makes of 
avri, emt, and apd as prefixes. The following list of avr¢ 
compounds in his history shows the neoterisms, which are 
distinguished by heavy-faced type, to be in the majority : — 


dvOatpéopat, dvOdrropat, dv0Axe,! dvOnoordopasr,! dvOiornp, davOopple, 
dvOurdye,! dvOvrorrete,! dvraywrifopat, dyratipouat, dvrarie,! dvradAacow, 
dyrapvvopat, dyravayw, dvravapdve,! dvrdveps,! dvrafise,’ dvrararée, 
dyrarodidwut, dytarodocts,! dvrawodalve, dyrapxéw,! dvretrov, dvrepa, 
dvrexadde,! dvredw(feo,! dvrepBiBdfeo,! dvrefdppnois,) dvrerdyo,! dvreravd- 
yopas,! dvrdweps, dvrewetdye,! dvreméfauus, dvrewefeAatve,! dvreweffpxopas,! 
GvremBPovdcbo, dvremmdteo (or dvrimileo), dvremrdcoe,! dvremrey (Lopas,! 
dvremlémus,! dvriyu, vmBaddw,! dvnPonlle, dyriBodio,! dvnyphsopas,} 
dvrdidup, dvrixaddLopat, dvrixdOnyat,' dyrixaiornu, dvtixedeto, dvri- 
xpote,! dvriAaBh,! avrauBava, dvrircya, dvrcxros,! dyriAnts, avreAcyia, 
dyripdxopas,! dvripfdro,! dyriunyavdouat,! dvriplpnors,! dvrivavrnyle, dyri- 
maXos, dvrimdhes,! dvriwapaxadte,! dvrirapaxekesopat,! dvrimrapadurée,! 
dvrimapamhio,! dwrrapackxevdfopar, dvriwapackevh,! dvrirapardccopat, 
dvriwaplye,' dvrizdcye, dvnwarayle,! dytiréurw, dvriwdypée, dvrvroi- 
dopar, dvrimodcpee, dvruroddutos,! dvruwodtopKée,! dvremperPetopar,! dvrn- 
wpéapi,! dirimpwpos, dvticdopas,! dvrietpdtyos,! dvricrparomedevopat, 
durioxup(fopar,’ dvrlrafis, dyriracow, dvrirelxurpa,! dvriréxvqors,! dyreri- 
One, dvrirtpwpéopot,! dvrirvyydve,' dvrirolpde, dvrupudant,! dyriyetporo- 
véw, dvroveri{e,! dyrovoudtw,! dvrodelre.! 


The most noteworthy examples of the avr/compounds 
may be classified according to their signification as follows, 
although it is difficult to draw any precise line of demarca- 
tion : — 

Denoting opposition, hostility —i. 29, 4; 80,4; 141, 6; ii. 89, 6; 
91, 4; ill. 22, 1; 38, 2; 39, 2; 67,3; 84,1; 90,1; iv. 13, 35 25, 
1; 68,2; 124, 2; v. 8,2; 59,2; vi. 24,4; 46, 2; Vil. 21,35 53, 
4; 62,3; 70, 3; 86, 2. 


1 Arak elpnuévos. 
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“In (re)turn” —i. 33, 4; 41, 1; 43, 2; 50, 4 (corresponding 
to érérAcov above) ; 54, 1 (corresponding to éorycav above) ; 54, 2; 
70,7; 120, 2; 128,15; 129, 1,2; 135,15; 139,13; 142, 3 (corre- 
sponding to éztre/ysots above) ; 143, 4; il. 13,55 40,43 49, 7; 61, 
4; 65,9; ill. 12, 2, 3; 4C, 3, 73 43, 33 44, 3 (corresponding to 
icxupiLerac above) ; 58,1; 61,2; 63,4; 66, 2,3; 67, 33; 70, 4 
(corresponding to érayovety above) ; 82, 7; iv. 19, 3; 33, 2 (corre- 
sponding to éryoay above) ; 72,3; 80,1; 81,2; 96,1 (correspond- . 
ing to érycav above) ; 124, 3; 131,13 v. 6,3; 17, 23 Vi. 13, I 
(corresponding to sapaxeAevorovs above); 16, 4; 18, 1 (dyrtBor- 
Gioor) ; 21,15; 66, 3; 69, 1 (corresponding to éreAOety above) ; 75, 
3 (corresponding to wpeaBeverbar above) ; 86, 5 (corresponding to 
wapaxadeiy above) ; 87,5; vil. 4, 3 (corresponding to érye above) ; 
6,1; 25,6; 28, 3 (corresponding to roAtopxoupevors above) ; 36, 3; 
37535 42,6; 58,1; 67,2; 69, 13 vill. 104, 4. 

“ Mutually ’ —i. 23, 2; 30, 4 (dvrixabeCLopevor) ; 48, 3; ii. 84, 3; 
86,5; v.55, I. 

“‘ Over against ”’ —ii. 75,6; 77,13 83, 33 85, 2; iii. 11, 1. 

“Instead ’’ — vi. 4, 6; vil. 13, 2 (dvreuBrBacar). 


The principal reason why Thucydides uses so many aprt 
compounds, of which Herodotus employs only 36, appears to 
be his fondness for antithesis and the balancing of ideas. 

Thucydides often uses é/ in composition, with the force 
of “in addition” or “afterward.” Examples are ézravaft- 
Bato, ériBidw, éridiapépopat, érixabatpéw, éricatayouat, emt 
petatréutropat, émmimapavéw, émimdnpdopat, émitadaitrapéea, 
érrodelrw, eparpéouat, éreFdracts, emiorovdy, and émiréyvnots, 
as cited above, and éipavOdva, i. 138, 3; émixtdopat, i. 144, 
I; iv. 61, I. 

Examples of the use of zpé-compounds may be found by 
reference to the lists. The force of the prefix is generally 
temporal, but sometimes local. 


Class II. — Compound denominatives : — 
dywvoberéw, iii. 38, 4. dv8paya0iZopar, ii. 63, 2; iii. 40, 4. dpyupodo- 
yéw, ii. 69, 1; iii. 19, 2; viii. 3. 1. dperromotéopat, iv. 30, 2; vii. 39, 2; 
viii. 95, 33 101, 2, 3; 108, 4; cf. vii. 40, 1. d&pyatoAoyew,! vii. 69,2. ad- 
rovopéopat, i. 144, 2; ii. 72, 1; vi. 84, 3; viii. 91, 3. avrooxedafe, i- 
1 Again only after B.C. 300. 
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138, 3. Bowrapxéw,! ii. 2, 1; iv. ot. Setxvowotéopat, iv. 103, 13 viii. 
Io, 2. dvoavacyeréw,! vii. 71,6. ebrpayéw, ii. 60,2; vi. 16, 4. evra- 
xréw, viii. 1, 4. trwoxparéopat,! vi. 71, 2. trmwopaxdw, iv. 124, 3. ioo- 
potpew, vi. 16, 4; 39, 1. ivovoueouar,! vi. 38, 5. Kaxompayéw, ii. 43, 53 
iv. 55, 2. Kaxoruxéw,! ii. 60, 3. xadAteréopat, vi. 83, 2. Aodopéw, vi. 
98, 3; again only in Pollux. Aoyorotéw, vi. 38, 1. vauxparéw, vii. 60, 2. 
£evorpodpew, vii. 48, 5. Spoyvwpovew, ii. 97,6. spovoew, viii. 75,2. woAv- 
avdpéw,! vi. 17, 2. odnpodopéw, i. 5, 3; 6, 1. otrodoréopat,! iv. 39, 2. 
TaxuvauTéw, Vi. 31, 335 34,5. ptAodcxéw, i. 77,1. tAoxaAr€w,! ii. 40, 1. 
ror pivéw,) vi. 18, 2 (or pudoKpivew). tAoverxéw, iii. 82,8; iv. 64,1; 
V. 43, 23 11,43 vii. 71, 1. — 33 


Class III. — Simple denominatives : — 

drrixi{w, iii. 62, 2; viii. 87,1. Sevow,! viii. 74, 3. Sypoorow, iii. 68, 
3. SerAactoopat,! i. 69, 4. EAAnviLopat, ii. 68, 5. aretpoopat, ii. 102, 3. 
GodrAnocevw,! vii. 12,3. Oedf{w,! viii. 1, 1. Owpaxi{w, ii. 100, 6. iepoopat, 
v. 1. xéadatow, iii. 67,7; vi. 91, 73; vill. 53, 1. xvuardopas,! iii. 89, 2. 
Ayorevu, iv. 2,3; 45,2; 66,13 76,5; v.14, 3; vii. 18,3. pedcroomar,! 
iv. 26,8. démAtrevw, vi. 91, 4; vill. 73,4. dorTpaxi{opuat, i. 135, 33  Viii. 
73) 3- mwoAenoopas,! i. 36, 1; 57, 2, 3; Vv. 98. atdnpoopal, iv. 100, 2. 
oravpow,! vi. 100, 1; vii. 25,7. Texunptow,! i. 3, 3; 9, 3; iii. 104, 6. 
torepi{w, vi. 69,1. Ppuxrwpéopal, iii. 80, 2. — 22 


Class IV. — Desideratives : — 

dradAakeiw,' i. 95,6; iii. 84,1; viii. 89, 2 (v.4.). vavpaxnoeio, viii. 
79, 3; again only in Suidas and Photius. vpBacedw,? viii. 56, 3. mapa- 
Swoeiw,? iv. 28, 2. moAeunoetw,! i. 33, 3- —s5 


These forms seem to be a peculiarity of the Old Attic dia- 
lect. Marcellinus, 52, characterizes them as archaic, and 
Moeris, 189, has the following comment: «vnoelev ’Arricas, 
KYnoTiKas eye ‘EXAnuKas. 

Total number of verbs — 383. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Class 1. — With a-privative : — 
dBacirevros, ii. 80, 5 (twice). adypados, i. 40, 2; ii. 37, 33 43, 3- 
dnoonros, vi. 70, 3; vii. 44, 3. dxupos, iii. 37, 3. dAnros, i. 37,5; 82, 
4; 143, 5. dpaprupos, ii. 41,4. dvaugdioByrnros, i. 132, 5. avavrayu- 
1 Again only after B.C. 300. 2 Only here. 
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vurros,! ii. 45, 1; iv. 92,7. dvéxBaros,! iii. 98,1. dyéAeyxros, v. 85; vi. 
53, 2. dvetevperos, iii. 87, 3. dyertBovAevros,! iii. 37, 2. dvemecxys,? iii. 
66,2. dyveritaxros,! vii. 69, 2. dvexéyyvos, iv. 55,2; again only in Hesy- 
chius. dyvrorros, iii. 43, 2. afvyxpéryros,! viii. 95,2. afvuBaros,? iii. 
46, 3. dfvvraxtos, vi. 72, 4. domdos, iv. 9,23 94,1. ddptoros, i. 139, 2. 
dwapaxAyros,' ii. 98, 3. dmrepiortos,' i. 41, 2. drepioxertos,) iv. 108, 4. 
axAous, vii. 34, 5,7. admrpemns, ii. 36, 4; iii. 57, 13; 67, 4; v. 46,13 ITT, 
4; vi. 11,6; vii. 68,2. dmpodvAaxros,! iv. 55,1. dppworos, viii. 83, 2. 
doéAnvos,! iii. 22,1. doraciagros, i. 2,5. dretyvaros, i. 2,23 5, 13 64, 
1,23; 91,7; ii. 80, 8; ili. 33,2; 94,4; 102, 2; iv. 43,1; vili. 31, 33 355 
33 41,23 44,23 50,5; 51,13 62,2; 107,1. drptBys, iv. 8, 6; 29, 3. 
drupavvevtos,! i. 18, 1. — 33 


Class 11.— Compound adjectives with first element other 
than a preposition : — 

dyxwparos,! iii. 49, 13 iv. 134,23 vii. 71,4. dpyatorpomos,! i. 71, 2. 
airyKoos, i. 133. avrodexa,? v. 20, I. avrodixos, v. 18, 2, in a treaty. 
avroroXs, V. 79, 1; inatreaty. avroreAys, v. 18, 2, in a treaty. dexa- 
areOpos,? vi. 102, 2. Sexnpepos, v. 26, 2; 32, 5, 6, 7; vi. 7, 43 10, 3- 
ddpaxpos, iii. 17,3. Speravoedys, vi. 4,5. SvoéuBaros,! iv. 10, 3. dvao- 
dos,! i. 107, 3. SvompocBaros,! iv. 129, 4. Svomrpdacodos, i. 130; v. 65, I. 
etardBaros,? iv. 30, 3. evamoreixioros, vi. 75, 1. evemiOeros, vi. 34, 4. 
evépodos, vi. 66, 2 (v./.). edxabaiperos,! vii. 18, 2. evAnrros, vi. 85, 2. 
evperaxe(ptotos, Vi. 85, 3. evrpocodes, vi. 57, 2. evrpoddotoTos,! vi. 105, 
2. evoxéracros, v. 71, 1. quitédreoros,! iii. 3, 6. loeodiarros,? i. 6, 4. 
igoxivduvos,! vi. 34, 7. ladvopos, iii. 62, 3; as proper name in Andocides ; 
igovouia, Hdt. lovoxAarys, iii. 21, 3. Kxaxofuveros,? vi. 76, 3. AEerToyews,! 
i. 2,5. peaotiyopdpos, iv. 47, 3. puptopdpos, vii. 25,6. veoxataoraros,} 
iii. 93, 2. dpoBuuos, iii. 59, 2; again only in Pollux and Hesychius. 
époyvwpwy, viii. 92, 2,6. dpooxevos,! ii. 96,1; iii. 95, 3. dpwyérns, iv. 
97, 4; again only in Hesychius. démAtraywyds, vi. 25, 2; 31, 33 viii. 25, 
1; 30, 2. maAadrAovros,! viii. 28, 3. mevryxovraeris, V. 32, 5. wevTn- 
KovrouTns, V- 27,1. moAvedys, vii. 71, 4. woAdvowwos, i. 138, 5. ptAérat- 
pos, ili. 82, 4. — 46 

Class III. — Compound adjectives with prepositional pre- 
fix : — | 


dudyptros,! iv. 134, 1. dudteByrytos,! vi. 6, 2. dydyparros,! i. 129, 
3. dvddoros, iii. 52, 2; again only in Pollux. dyriAexros, iv. 92,4; again 
only in Pollux. dsdxporos, vii. 27, 5. dmdAextos, vi. 68, 2. SuddyAos, iv. 
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68,5. didxevos, iv. 135,13 v.71, 3; 72, 3- Stapays, i. 15, 13 vi. go, 4. 
dernoros. ii. 38, 1. éxAcmys, i. 97,2; iv. 52,13 55, 2 (or éAAurys). éx- 
mvoros,! iii. 30, 1; iv. 70, 2; viii. 42,1. éxomovdos, iii. 68, 1. €AAurys, 
iv. 63,1; v.13 vi. 69, 1; vii. 8, 2. €upuoOos, vi. 22. éayyeATos, viii. 
14,1; again only in Etymologicum Magnum. ézayvrys, vii. 79, 2; again 
only in Suidas. éxdparos, ii. 17,1; viii. 97, 1. émOaAacaidos, iv. 76, 3. 
émtxAwvys, vi. 96,2. eoBards, ii. 41, 4. épodos, vi. 66, 2 (v./.). Eqbop- 
pos, iii. 76 (v./.). xardyyeAtos, vii. 48, 1. peBoptos, ii. 18, 2; 27,2; 98, 
1; iv. 56,2; 91; 99; 128, 2; 130,23 Vv. 3,53 41,2; 54,1, 4; viii. 10, 3; 
98, 2. peraxtyyTos, v. 21,3. EvyxAvs, vii. 5,4. €vuBarnptos,! v. 76, 1, 
3. €vpBoratos, i. 77,1; again only in Hesychius. {vupopos,? iv. 93, 4. 
Evvvéderos,} viii. 42, 1. Evvwporos, ii. 74, 3. mapabadraccidios, vi. 62, 3 
(cf. émt-). mapaxeXevords,! vi. 13, 1. mapdorovdos, iv. 23, 1. mepuatpe- 
T0s,) ii. 13, 5. weptypamrds, vii. 49, 2. meptopyys, iv. 130, 4. mwepirAcws, 
iv. 13, 3. mpomdovs, vi. 44, 3; 46, I. mpooaywyds, i. 21, 1. mpooeraipt- 
ords,! viii. 100, 3. mpopvAaxis, i. 117, 1. tardvopos, ii. 76,2. taroreAns,? 
i. 19; 56; 66; 80, 3; ii. 9,4; v. III, 4; vii. 57, 4 (twice), 5. — 46 


Thucydides uses a number of periphrases formed by verbal 
adjectives in combination with yéyvouat and elvat. Examples 
are éxmruatos ylyvecOa, éEdyyeXtos yiyverOa, and Kxatdyyen- 
Tos ylyverOa, as referred to above; éxAcrys elvat, i. 97, 2; iv. 
55,2; é€Arcrns elvat, v. 1; vi. 69,1; éANras ylyvecOat, vii. 
8, 2; émerenes ylyveo@at, i. 141, 6. | 


Class IV. — Adjectives in -odns : — 


tcOuwdys,! vii. 26,2; viii. 25, 5. xoparwdys, ii. 62, 1; v. 68, 2. xpy- 
pvwdys,! iv. 36, 2; vi. 103, 13 vii. 78, 5; 84, 4. Aoxpwdys,} iii, 107, 3. 
pvOwoys, i. 21,15 22, 4. veodapudys, v. 34, 1; 67, 1; vii. 19, 3; 58, 3 
(twice) ; viii. 5,1. myAwdys, vi. 101, 3. tAWSys, iv. 8, 6; 29, 3. —8 


Thucydides shows a fondness for these forms in -w6éns. 
They are uncommon elsewhere in Attic prose. Besides the 
above, he uses the following : — 


aivarwdns, ii. 49,2. ywrwdns, viii. 104, 5. édrwdys, vii. 47, 2. Atuvo- 
Sys, Vv. 7,4. Aotmwons, i. 23,3. panwdys, iv. 39, 3. dxAwdys, vi. 24, 2. 
metpwons, iv. 9,2. powdys, iv. 24,5. rapaxwdys, i. 49, 4. ddaraddys, iii. 
23) 5: 
1 Again only after B.c. 300. 2 Only here. 
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Six, while not occurring earlier, are common to Thucydides 
and Hippocrates : — 


aiparadys, Apyadys, Arpudys, dxdwdys, powdys, ddarwdys. 


Class V. — Adjectives in -ads : — 


dudnpixés, iv. 67, 3. yapuxds, ii. 15,5; vi. 6,2. éxmAnxrixds, viii. 92, 
7. émixouptxds, iv. 52, 2; vii. 48, 5; viii. 25, 2; 28,5; 55,3. épwrexds, 
vi. 54,13 57533 59,1. ératptxds, iii. 82, 6; viii. 48, 3. qretpwrexds, iii. 
94, 3; 102, 6. Ayor(p)exds, i. 4; 13, 5; ii. 69, 1; and with p, iv. 9, 1. 
EvpBarexes,) vi. 103, 33 viii. 71, 13 91, I. dAtyapytxds, vi. 60, 13 viii. 
72,2. dGaATiKds, iv. 73, 43 124, 13 v. 6,53 vi. 23, 13 72,4; vii. 11, 3; 
75) 7+ ‘modrepixds, i. 10, 4; 84, 3; 121, 2; ii. 39, 1; 43, 43 89, 93 iv. 55, 
2; v. 69,2. oracwrtkds, iv. 130, 4; vii. 57, 11; viii. 92, 4. orparwwrt- 
KOS, Vili. 83, 3. poptrytxés, vi. 88,9. Ppovpixds,! v. 80, 3 (v./.).  dvya- 
dixds, vi. 92, 2. —17 


Class V1.— Various simple adjectives : — 


Bpacidetos,? v. 67, 1; 71, 33 72, 3- Sdwavos, v. 103, 1 = damavnpds. 
éyxapotos, ii. 76, 4; vi. 99, 3; Vii. 4,13 7, 1. €vevnxoords, iii. 68, 5. 
vyitys,) ii. 24, 1; iv. 85,7; used both times with orpards. epmrds, viii. 
86, 9. wevrnxoords, iii. 116, 2. Taxrds, iv. 16, 1; 65, 1. qpoupis, iv. 
13, 2. —9 

Total number of adjectives — 159. 


ADVERBS. 
Class 1. — Not ending in -ws : — 


dxnpuxrei,! ii. 1 (cf. -ws, i. 146). dxoverei, iv. 73, 2. duayel, i. 143, 4; 
iv. 73, 23 V- 7,53 Vii. 14, 3; viii. 105, 3. dmoOel, v. 77, 6; Doric word 
inatreaty. avroBoei,! ii. 81, 4; iii. 74, 2; 113,63 v. 3,2; viii. 23,2; 62, 
2; 71,1. Buty, iv. 8,7. eeXovrndor,' viii. 98, 2. €OeAovri,! viii. 2, 1. 
éxaoraxooe, iv. 55, 1; viii. 5, 3 (cf. -Oev, also used by Thuc.). éxagra- 
xov, iii. 82, 1; v. 20,2. Aoyadyy,) iv. 4,2; 31,2; vi. 66,2. drorépwoe, 
i. 63,13 v. 65, 4. SGarworvody, Vili. 71, 2. ovdapdOer, iv. 72, 2. ovdapoce, 
v. 49, 4 (cf. -ov). mavoixnoig, ii. 16,1; iii. 57, 2. mavraxoce, vii. 42, 2 
(cf. -Oev, -7, -0d). modAaxdbev, iv. 6, 2; vi. 32, 33 45; vii. 14,2. modA- 
Aaxooe, ii. 47, 3 (cf. -7, -ov). mporpira, li. 34, 2. omopadyy, ii. 4, 4. 
trovounddv,? vi. 100, 1. poppnddy,! ii. 75, 2; iv. 48, 4. — 23 


1 Again only after B.C. 300. 2 Only here. 
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Class II. — Ending in -ws (these now become the common 
form): — 


dBacaviorws, i. 20,1. ddnAws, i. 92; vi. 58,1. ddoxyrws, iii. 45, 6; 
iv. 17,4. dnOws, iv. 17,4. aldvidiws, ii. 53,1; iv. 96,5; v. 8,4; 9 73 
vii. 3, 1; 23, 1. dAoyiorws, i. 37,1; iii. 45,6. dpedds, vi. 100, 1. dyet- 
peévus, ii. 39, 1. dverayxOas, ii. 37, 3. dverucAnrws, i. 92. dveripBovus, 
vi. 54,5. avOpurrivus, iii. 40,1. dvopoiws, i. 84, 3. ayrirddws, viii. 87, 
4. dyvurorrus, i. 146. drapairyros, iii 84,1. dretxdrws. i. 73, 13 ii. 8, 
1; viii. 68, 4. dmeotxdrws, vi. §5, 2. dmreptoxérruws, iv. 10, 13 vi. $7, 33 
65, 1. dxiorws, i. 21, 13; iii, 83, 1. daroypwvrus, i. 21, 13 vii. 77, 3- 
dmpaxtrus, vi. 48 (v..). dmpoadoxyrus, iv. 29, 3; vil. 21, 4. dmpodaci- 
otws, i. 49,7; iii. 82,6; vi. 72,5; vili. 2,4. daoadws, iv. 20,2; 125, I. 
doxérrws, vi.21. Bpayéws, i. 97,2; 141, 3; ili. 61, 1; v. 9.1. SaBo- 
Aws, vi. 15,2. deadavies, ii. 65, 8. dcahepovrws, i. 38, 4; 138, 33 U1. 40, 
33 51,13 viii. 68, 3. Ssaddpws, vi. 18, 7; vii. 71,6. SerAaciws, viii. 1, 
2. éyxparas, i. 76,1; vi 92,2. éepmAnxrus, iii. 82, 4. évdeearépws, ii. 
35, 2; iv. 39,2. évrovws, v. 70. émepavies, 1. 91, 3. emribOovus, i. 75, 15 
iii. 82, 8. épwrixws, vi. 54, 3. éroipws, i. 80, 4; iv. 92, 5; vi. 83, 1. 
eiguverds, iv. 18, 4. edopyyrus, i. 122, 1. edmdpus, vill. 36,1. evrpare- 
dws, ii. 41, 1. Oapoar€ws, iii. 93, 2. Opacéws, viii. 103, 2. Kxepdad€ws, iii. 
56,6. Ayorixas, i. 10, 4; vi. 104, 3. Spotorporuws, vi. 20, 3. dzroTépws, 
i. 78, 2. mepideds, vi. 83, 3; vii. 71,3. mworeulus, iii. 65, 3; 66, 13 iv. 
17, 3. wovypus, vii. 83, 3. mpoonxovrws, ii. 43, 1. oreyavis, iv. 100, 4. 
oTpariwtixas, ii. 83, 3. roApnpas, iii. 74, 1; 83,3. trdrrus, Vi. 53, 2, 33 
viii. 38, 3; 63,2; 66,5; 68, 1. qtAlws, iii. 65, 3. XaAerwrépus, ii. 50, 
13 viii. 40,2. ypyotpes, iii. 44, 43 92, 43 V- 91, 2; Vill. 94, 1. apis, 
iii. 84, I. — 62 


Total number of adverbs — 85. 


CONCLUSION. 


The conclusions to which, in the writer's judgment, the 
preceding investigation leads, may now be stated. For the 
following reasons, we find in Thucydides a large number of 
words which do not occur in previous literature : — 

1. He is virtually the earliest writer of Attic prose, and 
a marked difference between his vocabulary and that of the 
poets, of Herodotus, and of Hippocrates, is to be expected. 

2. His vocabulary is that of the Old Attic, a large part of 
which doubtless went out of use after the expiration of the 
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fifth century. This explains why many words in Thucydides 
occur again only in late writers, who imitate the historian. 

3. His preference for nouns over verbs, and for the abstract 
over the concrete, for the sake of adding to the majesty of 
his style; his desire to be logical and precise in expression ; 
and his fondness for antithesis and paronomasia, caused him 
to draw more heavily than other writers upon certain classes 
of words. Whenever he failed to find the material which he 
required ready at hand, he doubtless supplied the deficiency, 
in conformity to the standards of the language, by words of 
his own creation; but to just what extent he was compelled 
to resort to this process it is impossible to state. It seems 
pretty certain, however, that such words as xaxofuveros, which 
has a genuinely Aeschylean ring and is used for the sake 
of paronomasia, avrefdpunots, érexdpoun, éme£odos, éreferaats, 
mpoevolknots, Tpoavaywpnots, mpoexpoBnots, and most of the 
triprothetic verbs were coined by Thucydides. 

4. The nature of the subject-matter causes the use of 
many peculiar terms, — military, nautical, political, geograph- 
ical, etc. 

The uniform distribution of neoterisms throughout the 
history, and the frequent occurrence of the same new word 
in both halves of the work, is an indication that the whole 
received its present form at some one time subsequent to the 
war, and is an argument against Ullrich’s hypothesis regard- 
ing the manner of its composition. 

The total number of new words in Thucydides, according 
to the preceding investigation, is 957. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. xCvi). 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
SESSION (HARTFORD). 


Charles D. Adams, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. ' 
James Turney Allen, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sidney G. Ashmore, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
Isbon T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
C. P. Bill, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Elizabeth H. du Bois, High School, New York. 
Carlton L. Brownson, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
W. S. Burrage, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mitchell Carroll, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emily H. Dutton, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, Barnard College, New York. 
Herman L. Ebeling, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
W. A. Eckels, Baltimore, Md. 
L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Arthur Fairbanks, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Edwin W. Fay, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, O. 
Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kar! P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
J. E. Harry, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
H. W. Hayley, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
F. M. Hazen, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Arthur W. Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
D. H. Holmes, New York City, N. Y. 
H. M. Hopkins, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. H. Huddilston, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
George Dwight Kellogg, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lida Shaw King, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 
Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
i {over} 
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Gonzalez Lodge, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

James D. Meeker, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

James M. Paton, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Ernest M. Pease, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, QO. 

Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 

W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

H. de Forest Smith, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

John H. Walden, Cambridge, Mass. 

Winifred Warren, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mary C. Welles, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

J. D. Wolcott, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

(Total, 66.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HARTFORD, COonNn., July 5, 1898. 


The Thirtieth Annual Session was called to order at 3.10 P.M. in 
the Latin Room at Trinity College, by the President, Professor 
Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 


1. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion: — 


Dr. James T. Allen, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Newton Lloyd Andrews, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr., State University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Cecil K. Bancroft, Esq., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. D. M. Birmingham, Napa College, Napa, Cal. 
Dr. William S. Burrage, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. J. B. Carter, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Prof. W. H. Crogman, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Arthur Detmers, Esq., Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth H. du Bois, Boys’ and Girls’ High School, 130 East 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Emily Helen Dutton, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. F. W. Finke, St. Paul’s College, St. Paul Park, Minn. 
Dr. J. F. Frisbee, Latin School, Lewiston, Me. 
Prof. Newton S. Fuller, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Frank Amner Gallup, Esq., Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Prof. Edwin Luther Green, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 
H. H. Hilton, Esq., 9 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. David H. Holmes, New York City. 
Dr. Herbert M. Hopkins, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Geo. B. Hopson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
Dr. J. H. Huddilston, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. Chas. S. Ingham, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. A. P. Keil, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
Dr. William Hamilton Kirk, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. John J. McCook, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Clarence L. Meader, Esq., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prof. F. C. Merchant, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 
Prof. S. G. Mitchell, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
iii 
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Prof. Edward Clark Morey, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
Prof. F. H. Potter, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL 
Harry de Forest Smith, Esq., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Glanville Terrell, Esq., 17 Trowbridge Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. C. E. Thompson, Ewing College, Ewing, III. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Miss Mary C. Welles, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. J. D. Wolcott, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Prof. E. D. Wright, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 

Prof. George H. Young, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


2. The TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS for 1897 (Vol. XXVIII) were 
issued in December. Separate copies of the PROCEEDINGS may be obtained 
of the Secretary or of the publishers. 

3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since 
July 1, 1897, showed a record of books, pamphlets, and articles by about 
sixty members. 


Professor Smyth then presented his report as Treasurer for the year 
1897-98 : — 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance from 1896-97. . . . © © « © © «© « « ~ 2 ee) $769.33 
Membership dues. . . . . «© © «© © «© « « « « $942.00 


Life Membership. . . . 2 © 6 «© + © «© «© « « 50,00 
Arrears . 2. 2 2 © «© © © © © © © © © © © « 240.00 
Initiation fees. 2 1 1 6 6 oe ee 8 ew oe we ow * ~=6195,00 
Sales of Transactions . . oe 6 © ee B5E1F 
Dividends Central New England ind Western R.R.. . 6.00 
Offprints . . «© 2. 2 2 © «© © © © © © ww 3.80 


Interest. . . . ae ae ee ee ee ee ee) 
Total receipts forthe year . 2. . 2 2 2 2 6 ee ew 1403.35 
$2472.68 
EXPENDITURES. 


Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. ocala - « 6 $872.51 
Committee of Twelve . . .. . en ae ae 230.77 


Salary of Secretary . 2. 2. . 2 2 © «© © wo 250.00 

Postage . . ° oe ee ae ae ae ee 40.08 

Stationery and Job Printing oe ee ee ee ee 16.50 

Incidental (telegrams, etc. ee oe ee Se we we 4.73 

Expressage. . . . . a ee ee 1.90 

Binding . . . « + © « © © © © © © © © 7.65 
Total expenditures for the year. . . 2 2 5 © eo $1424.14 
Balance, July 1, 1898 . 2. . 2 6 «© © © © © © © 1048.54 


$2472.68 
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The President then appointed the following committees : — 


On Officers for 1898-99: Professors Perrin, Lodge, and Tarbell. 

On Time and Place of Meeting in 1899: Professors Sihler, Ashmore, and 
Gudeman. 

To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors Merrill and Elwell. 


The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
present about forty members. At subsequent meetings the number 
was increased to over sixty. 


1. Notes on Cicero, Cato Maior, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Bar- 
nard College. 


1. § 28. Orator metuo . . . mitis oratio. 

Reid, Meissner, Rockwell, Egbert, and Bennett maintain that sed famen bal- 
ances omnino, a view at first sight most natural, since ommino ... sed, omnino 

. . Se@ lamen, omnineo ... autem are standing combinations (Niagelsbach, 
Sulistik®, p. 727). Here, however, the real, logical antithesis is not between the 
clauses introduced by omstno and sed tamen. If omnino and sed tamen were 
correlative, the ultimate meaning would of course be, ‘Though . . . yet,’ i.e. we 
should make Cicero declare the commendatory statement est decorus . . . oratio 
to be true én spite of the truth of the equally commendatory statement, canorum 
tllud ... annos, Cicero could no more have written this than we could say, 
‘Though the orator has some good points, his excellences make him commend- 
able.’ 

So much for negative criticism. Let us now for a moment forget the omnino- 
clause. The other clauses = ‘As for the orator, I fear... yet after all,’ i.e. 
‘Though, I fear, . . . yet after all.” This arrangement of ideas is unimpeach- 
able, for the commendatory statement, decorus .. . oratio, is held tu be true ts 
spite of the truth of the derogalory statement, canorum .. . annos. 

Coming now to the omnino-clause, we must note that it has to do only with 
what precedes. Its function is to soften the admission just made, that in one 
department of activity — oratory — strength diminishes as years increase. It has 
therefore, in reality, the value of a corrective clause in direct dependence on 
metuo... languescat. 

Editors have erred because Cicero has not expressed himself with the care 
requisite to bring out the logical relation of the various elements of his thought. 
Had he said simply, orator .. . senectule, quamquam canorum ... annos, be- 
ginning a new sentence at sed famen, all would have been well. The introduc- 
tion of est enim . . . virium, however, led to a complete change in the structure 
of the sentence, since a guamyuam-ciause after that, referring back to orator 

. « senectute, would have been most awkward. Cicero might, indeed, have had 
recourse to another expedient, namely, that of expressing the thought of est enim 
-. . virium by a causal cum-clause preceding oratur ... senectute. The guam- 
guam-clause might then have been expressed, but the net result of such an ar- 
rangement would have been the sacrifice of the powerful effect now gained from 
the emphatic position of oravor. 
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2. § 34. Ne sint vs. non sunt. 

Reid and Bennett write se s¢n¢ without bestirring themselves especially in 
defence of their text. Schuckburgh, Meissner, Rockwell, and Egbert give non 
sunt. Of their comments it must suffice to say that they are most inadequate. 
The fact is, the passage has not received the careful attention it deserves. 

If we read non sunt we must interpret the words either (1) as a genuine 
admission that old age has no strength, or (2) as an example of the rhetorical 
device called occupatio. Neither view is at all possible. (1) For seven para- 
graphs Cato has been arguing most strenuously that there is no appreciable loss 
of strength in old age. Mark the words which give the upshot of this long dis- 
cussion: Pofest igitur exercitatio et lemperantia etiam tn senectute conservare 
aliquid pristint roboris. It is simply inconceivable that such a discussion, 
summed up in such words, should be followed immediately by non sunt... 
vires, a3 a genuine admission of the entire dearth of strength in old age. (2) Non 
sunt cannot be taken as an example of occufatio, i.e. as meaning ‘ But, it may be 
said,’ etc., for (a) this would represent as a brand-new objection a point urged 
fully three pages back and which has already been amply discussed, and (4) such 
a form of occupatio is without parallel in the Cato Afaior, perhaps also anywhere 
in Cicero, In the Cato Afaior we commonly have aé¢ in such cases; cf. §§ 21, 
33> 355 47, 65, 68 (bis). For other forms in this dialogue, see Meissner, An- 
hang II., B. VII. A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit in § 15 is not a parallel to 
our passage, since it is the context that gives to it the force of ‘ But, they say,’ etc. 
Cato has just been giving the four complaints against old age, winding up with 
the words, Earum ... causarum quanta ... videamus. On occupatio in 
Cicero see Kiihner on 7esc., III. § 73, IV. § 52. 

To sum up: won sunt... vires in this context can have no meaning. A 
further strong argument in favor of #e sin¢ is the fact that this reading brings the 
method of Cicero’s discussion of the second complaint into perfect harmony with 
the method employed elsewhere in the dialogue. He is fond of meeting an 
vbjection by saying in effect, (1) ‘The objection is not well founded’; (2) ‘Grant- 
ing for the sake of argument that the objection is well taken, what of it?’ Space 
is lacking to elaborate this point, but brief reference may be made to two or three 
examples of the practice. (a) § 4 Obrepere . . . octogesimum. (6) In § 27 Cato 
says nec munc ... adulescentts, thus virtually admitting the second charge, with 
an attempt, however, to show that the admission really involves nothing. In § 29 
he passes to the other side of his argument, and from this point on to § 34 he 
tries to show that it is not true that old age lessens strength, at least to any degree 
worth considering. (c) A fine example is afforded by the discussion of the third 
charge, the lack of pleasure, §§ 39-66. Cato begins by saying that if old age 
takes away pleasure (i.e. sensual pleasure), old age is much to be praised ; i.e. 
‘If your charge is true, what of it?’ This covers §§ 39-44. He then goes on 
to say, ‘ Your objection, however, is not well taken, for old age has pleasures, — 
of feasts, of the intellect, of agriculture, of influence’ (§§ 44 ff.). Other examples 
might be cited from Cicero’s works. 

Coming back now to our passage, we note that in §§ 27-34 Cato has main- 
tained that old age does not really lack strength; i.e. he has been saying, ‘Your 
criticism of old age is mistaken.’ The reading #e sin¢ makes him go on to say, 
‘ But assuming for the sake of argument that your criticism is well founded, what 
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of it?’ The sharp adversative asyndeton at me siz¢ is then worth noting. Von 
sunt, then, is impossible, whereas ne sin¢ is most appropriate. We may therefore 
adopt the latter reading in defiance of Mss. authority. 


In reply to a question by Professor Ashmore, remarks were made 
by the author. 


2. Tacitus, Annads, iv. 12, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


Igitur contumaciam eius insectari, vetus Augustae odium, recentem Liviae 
conscientiam exagitare, ut superbam fecunditate, subnixam popularibus studiis 
inhiare dominationi apud Caesarem arguerent. atque haec callidis criminaturibus, 
inter quos delegerat Iulium Postumumn, per adulterium Mutiliae Priscae inter inti- 
mos aviae et consiliis suis peridoneum, quia Prisca in animo Augustae valida, ansm 
suapte natura potentiae anxiam insociabilem nurui efficiebat. 

Allen’s note, in his edition of the d2a/s, points out the difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the second of these sentences, with the various emendations by which 
scholars have attempted to obviate them. 

I propose to emend the italicized words as follows: anus suaple .. . anxiae 
tnsoctabtlis . . . The errors on the part of the scribe implied by the corrections 
proposed are of the most obvious character. Further, I make 4aec the object of 
efictebat, while its subject is Livia, understood from arguerent. This results in 
the following version of the passage: 

“ Therefore, by harping on Agrippina’s contumacy, Sejanus fanned Augusta’s 
old hatred and Livia’s fresh remorse till they charged Agrippina before the em- 
peror, saying, that in pride of her progeny, and in reliance on the favor of the 
populace, she was plotting a usurpation. And all this (Livia) brought about with 
the help of crafty slanderers, and chiefly of Julius Postumus, who, owing to his 
htiaiscn with Mutilia Prisca, had access to her (Livia’s) grandmother (Augusta), 
and was therefore well suited to her (Livia’s) plans, —forasmuch as Prisca had 
strong influence with Augusta, who, as was to be expected of an old woman, was 
naturally anxious-to-retain her power, and had no intention of sharing (t#soctadilt’s) 
it with her granddaughter-in-law (Agrippina).” 


3- On Lucian, Zimon 18, by Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 


In his interesting Noles on Lucian, PAPA., xvii., xi.-xv., Professor Francis G. 
Allinson discusses 7?mon 18 in a way that I cannot believe to be sound: I vent- 
ure, therefore, to offer another interpretation and discussion of that passage and 
to seek to maintain the integrity of the traditional text where Mr. Allinson believes 
it to be corrupt. 

It seems probable to Professor Allinson that Lucian wrote xooxlyov in this pas- 
sage, instead of the traditional xoglyov. Before examining his three arguments as 
such, I may be pardoned for dwelling for a moment on a minor but not altogether 
unimportant point. 

In Plato, Gorg. 493 B, it appears highly probable that in the words érépwe 
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rootran rerpnudrur xooxivux the participle rerpnuévun is merely a gloss on rowv- 
rox, (See Mr, Adam's note on r&» rowirwr cal dxovelwy in Afol. 26 A, and 
Thompson on Gorg. 493 B.) The view that rerpyyévur is a gloss seems to 
be supported by the next sentence in the Gorgias. It may be added that Profes- 
sor Allinson seems guilty of an inaccuracy when he speaks of a “‘ perforated sieve.” 
rerpnudvos (so, too, rerpurnuévos) may mean either “ perforated” or “ having 
interstices.” 

Of Professor Allinson’s three arguments I am tempted to say, oréyew ob 
3uvayra:r. In the first place, the reference to the jar of the Danaids does not 
“immediately ” follow the clause in which xo¢ivov occurs. What immediately 
follows is a clause involving quite a different figure and standing as a barrier be- 
tween the «égivos and the wil#os. We need not, therefore, treat the second and 
third arguments until we have examined the earlier part of the passage in its rela- 
tion to what follows. 

Wealth, reluctant to revisit Timon, asks Zeus: ‘“ Will he (Timon) ever stop 
bailing me out as fast as he can, as though from a basket with a hole in it, before 
I have wholly flowed in; wishing to get ahead of the inflow, lest, tumbling in 
faster than he can bail me out, I overflood him?” This translation fails to do 
justice to the original in one particular, — that the words wowep éx xopivou rerpu- 
wnuévou precede the metaphor. Wealth is naturally first thought of as gold, with 
which conception a basket is not at all inconsistent. Then wealth is said to flow 
in, an easy shift of language, —in fact, hardly a shift at all (cf., e.g., diall. mar. 
12,1; Jupp. trag. 2; de merc. cond. 7; and— particularly — dial. inf. 11, 4). 
But the notion of flowing, as specifically applicable to water, is insisted on in 
éxcppoh». But the figure shifts in the next clause. One need not insist on the 
fact that in coupling bwépayr)os and éxiweode Lucian is uniting liquid with solid; 
érucdtow strictly excludes the image of any small vessel and suggests that we have 
passed, unwarned, to the bailing of a leaky ship (cf. zavig. 16). This might be 
thought decisive against the proposed change of reading, but there is more to 
follow. 

The sentence beginning with wore is to be connected with the preceding by 
supplying a slight ellipsis. “And so [if I go to him] I expect to carry water to 
the jar of the Danaids and to bail in to no purpose, because the vessel is not water- 
tight, but what runs in will be poured out almost before it has run in; so much 
wider [in proportion to the inflow] is the gap in the jar and [so] unhindered the 
exit [of the water].” In this sentence I would call attention first to the fact that 
the position of Wealth has shifted. Before, he was the thing that flowed in, was 
bailed out, tumbled in, threatened to overflood ; now he expects to act as water- 
carrier and bail in like water — what but his unpersonified self, wealth? 

Again, we see here even more clearly than before how Lucian becomes the 
victim of his own metaphor, associated metaphors fading one into the other, and 
the element of personification tending to still greater confusion. 

Again, it seems quite plain that the only part of the traditional imagery of the 
myth of the Danaids that Lucian has distinctly in mind here is the pouring of 
water into a broken jar. Nothing is said of the sieve when the jar is spoken of. 
Indeed, it would be out of place. It is only the leakiness of the receptacle that 
is in point. Thus Professor Allinson’s second argument is answered, and the third 
is without weight. 
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The best parallel to the shifting metaphor in this passage —at least, in all 
Lucian — is in 7imon 8, which should be carefully compared. In the elevated 
language of other Greek writers we find the same tendency. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 22- 
30, Ant. 531-535, #/. 1290 sq. Another excellent example is to be found in 
Plato, Apol. 30 E-31 (man for horse; gnat(?) for gadfly). 

I note in conclusion the modern Greek phrase ferarwyuévo xadkd& = “ unordent- 
licher Mensch” (Jannaris, £cho, p. 25). 


4. Note on a Certain Greek Form of Contrasted Clauses in 
Protasis, by Professor L. H. Elwell, of Amherst College. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sihler, Earle, Elwell, and 
Holmes. An abstract of the paper is withdrawn by the author. 


5. The latter part of Lucretius, and Epicurus epi peredpuv, by 
Professor E. G. Sihler, of New York University. 


The greater part of Lucretius V. and all of VI. might be summarized in the 
words of Horace from the ster Brundusinum 97: 


‘dein Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risusque iocosque, ’ 
Dum flamma sine tura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. Credat ludaeus Apella, 
Non ego: namgue deos didict securum agere aevum 
Nec, siguid miri faciat natura, deos id 
Tristes ex alto caeli demittere tecto,’ 


Thus in the earlier stage of his career; but the pensioner of Maecenas and the 
court poet who wrote the carmen saeculare for the princeps could not well make 
a savage attack on the Etruscan religion or make propaganda for Epicureanism. 
Nor was the tremendous earnestness of Lucretius any part of Horace’s ingenium. 
That earnestness of L. is not inconsistent with reverential humility towards the 
emancipator of his soul and founder of his sect, I. 66-79, III. 1 sqq., 1042 sqq., 
V. 8 sq. I am not inclined to consider it psychologically probable that a man 
like L. would satisfy himself with a mere abstract or compend like the letter to 
Herodotus, with anything short of the great fons doctrinae, the 37 books of Epi- 
curus wept dUcews; particularly when we consider that a mere dileHfanfe Epicurean, 
Calpurnius Piso, had according to Comparetti’s computation three copies of the 
voluminous work in his villa at Herculaneum, the carbonized remnants in the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples being too scanty to permit inferences. The direct 
and full study of Epicurus’ great work also is made more probable by the solid 
proportion of the element in Lucretius of controversial analysis and censure of 
other schools, and particularly of the Stoics, although these latter are never men- 
tioned by name (v. George P. Eckman, 7he Controversial Elements in Lucre- 
tius, N. Y. Univ. ’98), elements not in themselves attractive to the general reader. 
Hence I do not believe that Ivo Bruns (Lucrez-studien, Freiburg, 84) proves his 
main thesis, viz., that L,in the course of elaborating his theme, determined 
quietly to omit the theory of cognition, 7d xavomxé» ; it was a distinct thing from 
the doctrine proper rept ducews, and a particular scroll was devoted to it, Diog- 
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enes L. X. 27 wepl xpernplov 7 xavd», The great aim of L. is purgare pectora ; 
drapatla L. VI. 24. 

Now L. L.-IV. present substantially what Epicurus called 4 y»}ows puctodo- 
yia. But L. V. and VI. are apt to make the impression of a mass, a congeries, 
of unrelated or ill-related matter. As for V. the very exordium announces a com- 
plex theme: creation of organic beings, persistence of created types, essentially 
physical nature of mind, deception by visions ; my next theme (rafionis ordo): 
this organic universe is perishable (Divg. L. 10, 74 @@aprot ol xéopuor); earth, 
sky, sea, stars, sun, moon, established by association of matter; creation of 
living beings out of the earth; primitive civilization ; origin of speech; absence 
of conscious purpose in the movement of heavenly bodies; no teleology; no 
divine providence. These themes are actually found in b. V. though in somewhat 
different order. Beginning with Lucr. V. 509 sqq. we notice that characteristic 
mark of Epicurus’ rep! perewpwv, — two or three or more theories to explain one 
phenomenon, a loose eclecticism utterly foreign to the rigid dogmatism of L. I.- 
IV. A parallel table will best exhibit themes and sequence of themes: 


Ep. to Pythocles. 
Diog. L. X. 85 sqq. 


Sun, moon, and “the other stars.” 


Size of sun. 

Decline and filling of moon. 
Face in moon. 

Eclipses. 

rdiis wepiddov. 

Length of night and day. 
Clouds. 

Rain, 

Thunder. 

Lightning. 

Thunderbolts. 
Waterspouts. 
Earthquakes. 

Winds. 

Hail. 

Snow. 

Dew. 

Hoarfrost. | 

Ice. 

Rainbow. 

Halo of moon. 

Comets. 

Slower movement of some stars. 
Meteors. 


Lucr. V. 


509 Motion of stars. 
564 Size of sun. 
Heat of sun. 

614 Sun’s mutation of course in the 

year. 
650 Night. 
656 Periodicity of sunrise. 
680 Correlation of night and day. 
705 Moon’s phases 
751 Eclipses. 

(771-779 Résumé.) 

Book VI, 


96 Thunder. 
219 Lightning; optical phenomena. 
379 Destructive phenomena. 
451 Clouds. 
495 Rain. 
§27 Snow, hail, hoarfrost, ice (a few 
lines only). 
535 Earthquakes. 
639 Etna. 
713 Nile (rise). 
738 Exhalation of Avernus, 
840 Certain puzzling changes of 
temperature. 
906-1082 Magnet. 
1090 Epidemics in general. 
1138 The plague at Athens. 
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The interest of Epicurus is mainly negative: 1) We must eliminate the idea 
of divine interference; 2) we must reject the postulate of a single natural explana- 
tion; cf. letter to Herodotus, § 76, letter to Pythocles, §§ 87, 97, 115 (cal &\Xor 
32 rpbwror els 7d TotTO Teddoar GpvOnrol efo.w). The knowledge of these concrete 
phenomena is a mere inferior corollary to atomism proper, to 4} yvhows puctodoyla 
(Diog. L. 10, 85). The aim here, too, is not knowledge, but drapaila, and d@o- 
puBws fv § 87, drapatia yriows § 95;— these concrete phenomena, moreover, 
(§ 86) wreovaxhy Exec xal ris yevécews alrlay xal ris ovclas rats aloOhceot cip- 
gwroy xarryoplavy. The adhesion to ome theory is treated with scorn as folly and 
conceit (§ 94); thus Epicurus gives four explanations of the changes of sun and 
moon (93); of decline and increase of moon, six, of clouds, four (99); of rain, 
four, of thunder, five (100); of lightning, seven (101, 102); of earthquakes, 
three, etc., etc. 

This unscientific attitude towards problems of science naturally brought the 
school into sharp contrast, particularly with the Peripatetic and Stoic schools, and 
marks the characteristic indifference of E. to technical culture per se. Usener has 
collected the passages in his splendid work Lpicurea, Leipz. 1887, p. 170 sqq. 
But Usener himself professes to join Philodemus (Herculanean papyri, 2d colla- 
tion, I. fol. 152) brop[la]» rev[a] [Aa]uBdv[ec]y ws wepl rivwy éxioroA[ Oy] Kat 
rhs [wpos IlvO]oxdéa w[elpt [we]rewpwv éxcropas xr.é. But the notice of Philo- 
demus (who was a close contemporary of Lucretius and philosopher in ordinary 
to Calpurnius Piso) really is in the first place a prima facte proof that in his day 
this summary had a regular place among the writings of Epicurus. The creeping 
in of a spurious summary is most unlikely in a school in which the ipse dixit of 
the master was zealously guarded. It is entirely possible that Philodemus, a man 
of wide attainments, had but a slight regard for this weakling among the intellect- 
ual progeny of Epicurus and would have been glad to have it cast aside as a 
bastard. The strongest argument for its genuineness, however, is afforded by the 
parallel of Lucretius’ themes. There, too, one has a feeling that both system and 
Science are cast to the winds. Lucr. V. 620: ‘ #on, inquam, simplex his rebus 
reddita causa est.’ Cf. 729 sqq., 1151, TI. 702: ‘sunt aliquot quoque res quarum 
unam dicere causam non satis est, verum pluris unde una tamen sit ;’ as, e.g., 
when seeing a corpse lying at a distance (a direct and close inspection on our 
part being impossible), sword, poison, frost, or disease may have caused his 
death. And so in these physical phenomena, — positive and exclusive assevera- 
tions in this sphere are impossible. Cf. V. 526; of the motion of stars (V. 509 
sqq.) 4aree conjectural theories ; light of moon (575), 4wo, periodicity of sun’s 
course (614 sqq.), éwo, night (650), ¢wo, the correlation of day and night (680 
$qq.), 4aree,; moon’s phases (705 sqq.), “kree,; eclipses (750 sqq.), ¢7vo, thunder 
(VI. 96), zine, lightning (246), four, waterspouts (423), ‘wo, clouds (451), 
five, rain (495), four; earthquakes (535), four, rise of Nile (712), four, the 
category of possibility exhausts the resources of the language: Diog. L. 10, 93, 
évdéxeras .. . duolws ... H wal... 9 Kal; 95, wal duolws . . . &ri 52 nal 
~. . Ere be dvddxerar, . . . dviéxerar 86; 95, S¥varac cal... xal; 107, évdé- 
xerar ... ylvoro dy... dworé\eoww ay AauBdron ...3 TEI, Fro... Froe 
... 4%. Lucr. V. 515 sqq., aut . .. est etiam quoque uti possit; 575 sq., sive 

. . sive; 637, fit quoque ut; 651 sq., aut . . . aut quia, also 658, 660, 682, 697; 
aut etiam quia, 701; potest, 705; est etiam quare, 715; 731 8q., Cur nequeat ... 
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difficilest ratione docere; 753 sqq., cur luna queat . . . non posse putetur; 762, 
cur terra queat ...; 765, aliut nequeat; VI. 121, hoc etiam pacto ... viden- 
tur; 132, est etiam ratio, etc. Seneca (Nat. Quaest. VI. 20,5) with regard to the 
earthquake of 63 A.D. in referring to Epicurus’ theories of earthquakes: ‘ omnes 
istas posse esse causas Epicurus ait pluresque alias temptat, et a/zos qui aliguid 
unui ex iis esse adfirmaverunt, corripit, cum sit arduum de his quae coniectura 
sequenda sunt, a/igusd certi promittere,’ and so Seneca's report contains the fol- 
lowing words or phrases of conjectural alternative statement: potest . . . potest 
. . . fortasse enim .. . fortasse . . . fortasse . . . fortasse . . . fortasse. But 
L. has further themes which hardly come within the sphere of peréwpa: Etna, 
Nile, exhalation of Arvernus, odd changes of temperature in a certain spring, the 
magnet, epidemics, the plague of Athens. True; but his fundamental interest 
is that of ad Pythoclem 104, phvov 6 pidos dwéotw: drdéorat 5é, édy Tis Kadds Tots 
parvouévas dxodovddy rept ray ddaviy onuewrat; cf. 113,116. And so we see 
L. engaged in elaborate and ambitious efforts to apply the fundamental and ab- 
stract doctrines of atomism; e.g. in dealing with Etna, with Avernus, the magnet, 
g06 sqq., where the preliminary elaboration of first principles is carried on with 
such fulness that the poet apologizes, 919, ‘et nimium longis ambagibus est 
adeundun,’ and 1081, ‘nec tibi tam longis opus est ambagibus usquam, nec me 
tam multam hic operam consumere par est.’ And while it is the ambitious 
attempt to apply first principles (cf. Diog. L. 10, 116, rh» rd dpx dy xal dreplas 
cal ray cuyyevdv rovros Oewplay) to definite physical problems which swelled 
the theme of the magnet to the bulky total of 184 lines, the theme of under 
and dightning in V1. 96-379 covers only a little less than 300 lines, and then fol- 
lows the fervid attack on the formulae of the Etruscan ritual and the folly of 
ascribing these manifestations to Iupiter, which uprooting of the popular fear 
of the gods and of its interdependence with the fear of death is really the chief 
motive and the very essence of this unique poem. The practical and moral 
interest of emancipating the soul vastly predominates over the didactic and 
speculative interest. : 

But the limits of the éder, the mechanical necessity, too, of limitation (so 
instructively elaborated by Th. Birt, Das Antike Buchwesen, 1882), put their con- 
straint upon the poet ; so that, side by side with this disproportionate elaboration 
of particular themes as just noted, we find, e.g. VI. §27 sqq., snow, winds, hail, 
hoarfrost, ice, merely summarily mentioned and turned over to the reader’s appli- 
cation of first principles. We must not, however, incline to the assumption that 
this apparent miscellany of physical and meteorological themes and problems in 
L. V.-VI. was a mere appendix, or second-thought supplement, of the work 
proper ; for in the very first detailed announcement of his chief themes, in I. 27, 
this entire matter is even placed first in order: 


‘qua propter bene cum ssperis de rebus habenda 
nobis est ratio, solis lunaeque meatus 
qua fiant ratione....’ 


In conclusion we ask: Were the peréwpa an essential part of the 37 bb. wepl 
gvcews? It seems impossible to prove that the letter to Herodotus, § 35-83, is 
a true —i.e. ah even and truly proportioned — summary of the entire range of the 
great work of 37 bb.; the brief reference to weréwpa, § 76, is too slender for elab- 
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orate or positive inferences. In the list of Epicurus’ works, Diog. L. X. 27 8qq., 
some 49 titles with 89 volumina are recorded as ra BéAriora out of the total of 
300 xvAcwdpo. With the exception of wepl vérwy Sétar, there is no title specifi- 
cally bearing upon the subject of peréwpa. 


6. Punning Allusion to Euripides in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 
v. 666, by Dr. George Dwight Kellogg, of Yale University. 


665 dSeipo Modo’ €dXOe preyupa rupds Exovca pévos Evrovos "Axapmxh. 
olor df dvOpdxwry wpivlywy péparos dvijrdar” epeidueros odpla prwlSs. 


The obect of this paper is briefly to show that the odd phrase, éceOcfcpevos 
otpla prrlds, in v. 666, “fired up by the breezy blower,” may be understood as 
“fired up by Eu-ripides.” This theory gains strong support from the fact that 
verses 659-664 immediately preceding and constituting the wvtyos of this rapd- 
Baocrs are a parody on a familiar quotation from a lost play of Euripides, attested 
by Suidas v. ddwrd» and radapaoGat, and quoted by Cicero, ad Attic. VIII. 8. 2; 
VI. 1. 8; Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 797; M. Anton. VII. 42. Bergk suggests 
that this quotation may be from the Ze/ephus which Aristophanes hits so hard in 
this comedy. 

1, Phonetically considered, the word-play is possible. ev and ov sometimes 
approach, as in Ionic contract verbs. The effect is heightened by the ictus, which 
falls on the first syllables of odplg prwld:. The discrepancy in the number of syl- 
lables, universally admissible, may be paralleled by Acharn. 215: 


Axodovdovy PavrAw rpéxwy, Se havrws dy d 
orovdopdpos ovros bx’ éu0l rdre Siwxdpuevos. 


2. In the first part of the Acharnians, Euripides figures proniinently both as 
dramatis persona and as object of comic raillery in the dialogue. His name 
occurs seven times, occupying the last two feet of the verse (vv. 394, 395, 400, 
414, 452, 467, 485). In 404 the name fills a verse extra metrum. In 410 and 
437 it occupies the first two feet; in 462, the third and fourth. The diminu- 
tive Edpiridioy also fills the first two feet of 475. The prominence given to the 
name at the close of the verse suggests another argument, — rapa wpocdoxlap. 

3. odpeos is a favorite Euripidean word (/p4. A. 352, 1596; Her. 822; Herc. 
Fur.95; Hec. 900; el. 147, 406, 1588, 1612, 1663), generally of a favoring 
breeze, voyage, flight. The Aedena, in which the word recurs so often, was 
brought out thirteen years after the Acharnians. 

4. The word perils, “ bellows,” is in the nature of the case rare. But it occurs 
once again in our play (v. 888) in an interesting context: 


Sudes dbevéyxare 
Th» doxdpay uot Se0po xal rhy prrlBa. 


Without trying to prove another punning allusion in de0po .. . rh» Jrwl8a, v. 888, 
we may, however, note that 8udes, so frequent in Euripides but not in comedy, 
suggests tragic parody, and that almost in the same breath, in vv. 893-895, we 
have a shocking travesty of A/cestis, v. 367: ‘Not even in death would I be sep- 
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arated from thee garnished with beet-root!” alluding unmistakably to the stand- 
ing joke about Euripides’ mother. 

5. The only Euripidean lines which I can cite which parallel Acharn. 665, 666, 
are from the Bacchae, vv. 145-150, a play of much later date than the Achar- 


HIBS. 
6 Baxxeds 5’ Exwy 


wupowdn preva revxas 

ér vdpOnxos dloce 

Spduwp xal xopois épebl{wr rrardras 
laxyais r’ dvawdddw», 

Tpugpepds wrdKxapop els alfépa plarrwr. 


It is possible that the original of Ackarn. 665, 666, was a dithyrambic invoca- 
tion used by Euripides on several occasions. 

6. Of the twenty or more parodies on Euripides which occur before line 430, 
all but about five seem to be from the lost 7e/ephus. Hence there is a probability 
that Bergk’s attribution of the wptyos to the Zelephus is correct; hence lines 665, 
666, may also be from the 7elephus. 

While on this subject I should like to call attention to another jingle on the 
name of Euripides in v. 437. There Dicaeopolis replies to Euripides in a speech 
which is a veritable mosaic of quotations from that author. 


Evdpirldn, recdhrep éxaplow radl. 


The echo ’re34-xep would seem intentional. 


7. Greek Words in Plautus, by Dr. Herbert Miiller Hopkins, of 
the University of California. 


1. L. Mueller (De Re Metrica, p. 487) calls attention to the fact that Greek 
words show a Latin form in the early Latin authors, till a new fashion of repro- 
ducing them in their exact Greek form was introduced by Accius. This fashion 
culminated in the introduction into the Latin alphabet of y, z, ch, 4, #4. Plautus, 
as is natural, shows the same tendency as the other predecessors of Accius. For 
example, we should not look for the termination @ in the acc. sing., or as in the 
acc. plur., 3d Decl., in a loan-word from the Greek. 

Quintilian (1. 5. 61) says that most early writers wrote Aenea, Anchisa, repre- 
senting the Greek ag or ns of the 1st Decl. by 2. So in Plautus, e.g. Epid. 626, 
Apella, The examples of as in the nom. sing. are very few, viz. Merc. 945, Ca/- 
chas; but in Men. 748, abl. Cal/cha, not Calchante. In Poen. 955, 1058, Antida- 
mas, but Antidamae in gen. in Poen. 1042, 1047; Poen. 1045, Antidamat ; Trin. 
916, Callas. 

In the voc. sing. Plautus uses the Greek form; e.g. Asin. 740, Leontdd. We 
find d in the nom. to represent the Greek ag or n in the following cases. 


Amph. 438: 

Quis ego sum saltém, si non sum Sdsid ? te interrogo. 
Ibid. 439: 

Ubi ego Sosid nolim ésse tu esto sane Sésia. 
Asin. 762: 


Ne epistuld quidem ulla sit in aédibus. 
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Here we have three examples of d in the nom. of Greek words, though of 
course the a was the usual ending. 

In epistuld (Asin. 762) we have d representing the Greek 9 in the nom. 
Mr. W. M. Lindsay suggests the reading nz//a for u//a in the line, which is con- 
sistent with Plautine usage and shortens the a in e¢pistula. I hardly think that 
Plautus used the long a in ep/stula because of the y in the Greek word. It seems 
more reasonable to suppose that such a frequently used word had ceased to be 
regarded as Greek, just as we adopt French words like aepé¢. Perhaps the long 
a is a reminiscence of the original long @ in the nom. in Latin words. An ex- 
ample of long a in the nom. of a Latin word is found in Plautus, Epid. 498: 


Potuit: plus iam sum liberd quinguénnium. 


Here Mr. Lindsay suggests the adv. /iberé for the adj. /berd, a conjecture 
justified by Plautine usage. 

To sum up: We find long a in Plautus in the nom. and voc. of Greek words 
at least four times, and once at least in a Latin word, unless we are to destroy our 
examples by emendation. I am inclined to regard these few examples as traces 
of an original long a in old Latin. 

2. A Greek neuter noun of the 3d Decl. is put in the rst Decl. by Plautus, and 
declined like a Latin noun. In Amph. 117 we find cum servili schema. We find 
the same phenomenon in Caecilius (Prisc. Gr. L. K. Vol. 2, p. 200); but schema- 
sin, dat, and abl. plur., is found in Varro, as we might expect (Charis. Gr. L. K. 
Vol. I, p. 53). So too Lucilius, frag. 604, Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min. Vol. VI., has 
schema antiquom. 

Another example of a Greek neut. noun of the 3d Decl. found in the rst Decl. 
in Plaut. is glaucumam, Mil. 148. 

3. Other words transferred from the 3d Decl. Greek to the rst Decl. Latin are: 
lanterna, Amph. 149, 406; poematis, Asin. 174; Sellerophantam, Bacch. 810, 
defended by Ritschl in Opus. Philol. Vol. 4, pp. 295, 296, as over against the 
3d Decl. form Bellerophontem, which Goetz and Schoell read. The Mss. give 
Bellerophontem iam. The tam is explained by Ritschl as having been written 
tam originally, above the syllable /em, as a correction to the 3d Decl. form, thus: 


Beller ophontem. Most editors delete the sa, metri gratia, without explaining its 
presence in the Mss., and read the 3d Decl. form. Cf. Aristophontes, Capt. 527, etc. 

In Cas. 493 we have Jopadas, also in Rud. 297 and fab. frag. cert. 104 (G. 
and S.). Possibly in this class we may include /ampadam, Cas. 840. The Mss. 
give damfadem, however, and even the Ms. testimony for /ampadam in Prisc. 
(Gr. L. K. Vol. 2, p. 330) is conflicting. We find /empade in the abl., Cas. 796, 
and /ampadibus in Men. 842, with one dissenting reading, /ampadis. ‘The case 
for /ampada, therefore, is not made out with any degree of certainty. In Curc. 
443, Paphilagonas, acc. plur., is found, representing a 3d Decl. Greek word. 

4. A form that is sé generis in Plautus, to the best of my knowledge, is 
Homeronidam, Truc. 485. 

5. Greek nouns of the ist Decl. ending in (6ns, Gov, may show a genitive 
in Plautus in iat; e.g. Euripiadi, Rud. 86. This probably came about through 
analogy with Sépovu, domi, S6Xov, do/i, and might be expressed by the formula, 
Sépov : domi :: (Bou : idi. 
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As the Romans used # for ov in the 2d Decl., they supposed that ¢ could repre- 
sent also the ov of the Ist Decl. in the gen. In Pseud. 757 we find Aeschinum, 
which is perhaps due to a gen. sing. in ¢. Cf. Ter. Ad. 26, Adeschinus. Other 
examples are: Mil. 870, Periplecomenus, ibid. 909, Periplecomeni ; Trin. 359, 
Charmidt, cod. A, where G. and S., read Charmidai, metri gratia; ibid. 744, Char- 
midi. In other cases we find the 3d Decl. form; e.g. Trin. 106, Charmides ; 
ibid. 950, Charmidem,; ibid. 964, Charmide. 

An extension of this use of ¢ in the gen. to represent the Greek ov of the 2d 
and tst Decls. is its use to represent the ov or ovg in the gen. of the Greek 3d 
Decl. For, as words in 9g, Ist Decl., have a gen. in ov, so even the Greeks, at 
least bet. 350 and 300 B.Cc., supposed that words of the 3d Decl. could have a 
gen.inov. Thus we have in C.I.A. IL. §73, 11, Aptoroxpdrov; ibid. II. 809c, 
52, AnpooOévov. This explains the genitives in ¢ of 3d Decl. Greek words in 
Plautus. Exempli gratia, Bacch. 938, Achkillt, gen., the other cases being in the 
3d Decl., as in Mil. 61, Achilles; Merc. 488, Achillem. In Capt. 975, Philocrat, 
gen.; 3d Decl. forms in other cases. Epid. 29, Stratippocli, ibid. 34, Stratip- 
pocles. Epid. 36, Trin. 820, Nerei. Epid. 179, Most. 984, Persa 2, Rud. 822, 
Herculi. In other cases Hercules is declined according to the 3d Decl.; e.g. in 
Bacch. 155, Stich. 223, 386, Rud. 161, Stich. 233, Bacch. 665, Rud. 490. In 
Epid. 246, 508, 635, Pertpkant, where G. and S. read Peripkana: for the sake of 
the meter. 

6. Other Greek nouns transferred from the 3d Greek Decl. to the 2d Latin 
are: Amph. 45, architectus ; Mil. 902, architecte; ibid.919, architecti, nom. plur.; 
Truc. 3, architectis, abl. plur.; but in Most. 760 and Poen. 1110 we find architec- 
fonem; Aul. 198, folypfos, acc. plur.; Bacch. 235, Piracum ; Capt. 378, Zyndare ; 
ibid. 990, Zyndarus; Curc. 424, elephantum,; Mil. 25, 235, elephanto, ibid. 30, 
elephant, gen.; Men. 144, Adoneum,; Merc. 469, Vid. 94, Pentheum ; Poen. 443, 
Ocdipo,; Rud. 509, Zereo. 

In Pseud. 665 we find a voc. Harpage, but the nom. Harpax, ibid. 653, 654. 
There is no nom. Harpagus or Harpages in Plautus. Cf. Trin. 617, Charmide, 
voc., 4éri; Most. 1130, Calidamate, voc., dibri, but in Most. 341, 372, Cad/ida- 
mates, voc., which form ought to be restored in Most. 1130. In Trin. 617, also, 
we must read Charmides with G. and S. for Charmide of the Mss. This latter 
reading is like the blunder found so often in the Mss. of Terence, Chreme, voc., 
for Chremes. Here I might mention the form 7ranium, Most. 560, a 2d Decl. 
acc. of 7ranio, onts. 

7. Greek nouns in ev, evog, and ev, evros, are both declined in Plautus in 
o, ois, with the following few exceptions: Pal/aemon, Rud. 160; Alason, Mil. 86; 
Acheruns, untis, etc., saepe. This last word was probably corrupted by frequent 
usage. 

The following are declined in 0, omnis, whether they represent ev, evos, or wv, 
evros: Creo, Parmeno, Demipho, Callipho, Antipho, Amphitruo, Blepharo, Eu- 
clio, Apollo, Dromo, Machaerto, Artamo, Agamemno, Hegio, Olympio, Lampadio, 
Lyco, Thesprio, Messenio, Liparo, Hiero, Acanthio, Palaestrio, Cario, Tranto 
(with one acc. Trantum), Sagaristio, Milphio, alcedo, Ballio, Simo, Sceparnio, 
Trachalio, Turbalio, Philemo, Philto, Acharistio, Artemo, Cephalio. 

8. The casual manner in which Plautus used Greek words is illustrated by the 
heteroclite declensions. I have already mentioned Harpax, Harpage; Tranio, 
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Tranium, architectus, architectonem,; Achilles, Achilli; Hercules, Herculi, etc. 
In Merc. 945 we find Calchas, but Ca/cha in the abl., Men. 748. The only com- 
plete example is Philolaches : 


Nom. Pihtlolaches (Most. 182, 626, 910). 

GEN. Philolachae [? Philolochis| (ibid. 374). 

Dat. Philolachi (ibid. 1082). 

Acc. Philolachem (ibid. 284, 964, 9742). 

ABL. Shilolache (ibid. 245), Philolacho, Varro, L. L. IX, §4. 
GEN. Philolachetis (ibid. 560). 

Dat. Lhilolacheti (ibid. 797). 

Dat. Philolacheti, libri, Philolachi, G. and S. (ibid. 167). 
Acc. Philolachetem (ibid. 349, 616). 

ABL. fhilolachete (ibid. 1011). 


9. From the Greek puns of Plautus I shall select five for remark. 
(a2) Bacch. 240: 


Haud dérmitandumst: épus est chryso Chrysalo. 


“Gould must have gold.” 
(46) Pseud. 5852: 


Badllionem exbdllistabo léepide: date operdm modo. 


“T'll bounce Mr. Bouncer.” It seems from this pun that the popular derivation 
of Ballio was from BédAX@, whereas it is really derived from aAdos, of course. 
Cf. dallaena, dddXarva. 

The next three puns illustrate the Roman pronunciation of the Greek diph- 
thongs 0, d, x. These were represented in loan-words by 4 f or 4, and ¢, until 
about the time of Cicero. 

(a) Plautus puns on Chrysalus (pronounced Cresalus) and crucisalus (from 
crux and salio), Bacch. 362: 


Facidtque extemplo Cricisalum me ex Chrysalo. 


(6) In Pseud. 736 he puns on Charinus (pronounced Carinss) and careo, 
illustrating the same point : 


Di immortales, nén Charimus mihi hicquidem, sed Cépiast. 
(c) In Capt. 274 he puns on 7halem (pronounced 7alem) and falentum. 
Etgepae, Thalém talento nédn emam Milésium. 


“T wouldn’t give a ¢haler (pronounced éaler) for Tales.” 

So often in the Mss. we find the misspelling ¢ for 42, where the scribe wrote 
as he would pronounce, or more likely copied the error handed down from early 
Mss. Thus, in Men. 303, codd. B, C, and D give ciatisso for the correct ciathissc. 

The diphthong @ was represented by f in paenula (harvorns), spinter (edry- 
xrfip), etc.; but we find 4 for @ in dal/laena (@4AdAatva) and in the pun on Ballio 
(dadAds) mentioned above. 

The result of this investigation is to show the casual and unscientific way in 
which Plautus used Greek nouns, and to disclose some facts of Roman pronuncia- 
tion of Greek diphthongs. 


Remarks were made by Professor Sihler. 
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8. Disguising on the Stage as a Dramatic Device in Sanskrit Plays, 
by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University. 


Disguising on the stage by assuming ancther’s dress, manner, rdle, or appear- 
ance, for the sake of concealing identity or for passing incognito by impersonating 
another, in order to bring about some desired end, is a familiar dramatic device 
on the English stage. Rosalind, Portia, the Duke in the Afeasure for Measure,and 
a score of similar instances, are known to every one. It is interesting to find the 
same artifice employed at an carly date in Sanskrit plays ; and the romantic 
character of the Hindu drama naturally led tv a not uncommon use of the con- 
trivance in the further development of the stage. The purpose of the communi- 
cation, of which the present sketch is an abstract, was to bring forward and 
discuss in chronological order such instances of this device as the writer had 
noticed in reading the dramatic literature of India. The results may be briefly 
summarized. 

It was first pointed out that the canons of Hindu dramaturgy recognize the 
device as a histrionic element. See Sahitya-darpana 6. 507, which gives a rule 
that applies not merely to a youth or man playing a woman's part, but equally 
to a man who is performing a male rdle in the play, and then assumes female 
disguise, for the moment, in order to develop a certain point in the action, just as 
in Ken Jonson’s Epicane, or the Silent Woman. 

The extant plays of the first two Hindu dramatists, S‘iidraka and Kalidasa, as the 
paper showed, do not contain any regular instance of disguising as a dramatic ex- 
pedient. The case of Urvas‘i’s remaining invisible because of wearing the magic 
veil is not to be regarded as falling under this particular category (see Vikra- 
morvas’iya, ii. pp. 41-49, Nirnaya Sagara edition). 

Second, the earliest instances that were noted were found in the three plays 
of S/ri-Harsha Deva (first half of seventh century A.D.). The dramatic works 
which bear the name of this king as author, may be lacking in invention, but they 
show originality in the clever employment of the contrivance under discussion, 
or in the skilful way in which disguising is used for dramatic purposes. An- 
examination was made of the Aatndvali (act iii. p. 41-53, Nirnaya Sagara edition; 
or Bdhtlingk, Sanskrit Chrestomathie, p. 309, 2te Aufl.); then of the clever play- 
scene in the Priyadars'ikd (act iii. pp. 24-43, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara; cf. 
also French translation by Strehly, pp. 41-64); and finally, of the humorous 
buffoon episode in the Adpdnanda (act iii. pp. 37-38, ed. S. G. Bhanap; cf. also 
French translation by Bergaigne, p. 59), and of the striking scene in the last act 
of the play where the hero Jimiitavahana assumes the red robe which disguises 
him as the fated victim of the ravenous bird Garuda (act iv. p. 66; cf. Bergaigne, 
p- 101). 

Third, attention was called, with some detail, to the introduction of the artifice 
of disguise in two of the plays of Bhavabhiti (a.p. eighth century). The typical 
example, which is chosen also by the Sahitya-darpana as an illustration of a youth 
disguising himself as a girl, is found in the M4alati-madhava, or Sanskrit Romeo 
and Juliet. Here the youth Makaranda masquerades for a time as Malati, and 
the deception is eminently successful (act vi. pp. 104-7, Calcutta edition, 1830 ; 
cf. Wilson, Zheatre of the Hindus, ii. 74-76; Lévi, Thédtre Indien, p. 215). 
Incidentally, Bhavabhiiti furnishes another example in the fourth act of his Maka- 
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vira-carita, in which the ogress S/irpanakha assumes the guise of the deceitful 
and treacherous Manthara. The stage direction here reads fatak pravis'att 
laksmanak mantharavesaé s'irpanakha ca (act iv. 66, p. 154, ed. Anundoram 
Borooah; cf. Pickford’s transl. p. 82). Compare also later in the text manitharé- 
ripa-dharinyd s'irpanakhayd ... etad vikitam (act vii. 75, p. 292, ed. Borooah; 
ef. Pickford, p. 168). 

In the century following Bhavabhiti, the dramatist Vis'akha-datta (A.D. ninth 
century) was shown to afford one of the best illustrations of the use that may be 
made of disguise as a histrionic device. His well-known play M/udra-rakshasa 
(ed. K. T. Telang, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 27) is a political drama that recalls 
Richelieu; and its Machiavelian stratagems give ample opportunity for instances 
of concealment of identity. These were commented upon at some length; a 
reference here to Lévi, 7kédtre /ndien, p. 227, will suffice. 

The last illustration noticed was from Rajas'ekhara (between the eighth and tenth 
centuriesA.D.). Two examples occur in his Viddha-s'alabhanjikd. In this comedy 
a princess passes incognito as a page at the king’s court (act i. seq., ed. B. R. 
Arte; cf. Wilson, ii. 354; Lévi, p. 245); and a slave boy is palmed off as a girl 
to play a trick (act ii. p. 47, ed. Arte), somewhat as in the A/a/a4z-mddkava or in 
Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman. The situations were described, and the study con- 
cluded with an estimate of the value of disguising as a dramatic device in the 
Hindu plays. 


9g. The Admetus of Euripides viewed in Relation to the Admetus 
of Tradition, by Professor Hermann L. Ebeling, of Miami University. 

This paper is printed in full in the TRANSACTIONS. Remarks upon 
it were made by Dr. Huddilston. 

An invitation was then extended to the Association by President 
and Mrs. Smith to attend a reception at their house on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association, together with a large number of guests, assembled 
at eight o’clock in Alumni Hall, to listen to the address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University. The 
speaker was introduced by President George Williamson Smith, who 
extended a welcome to the Association on behalf of the Corporation 
of Trinity College. 


10. The Archaeological Giro and the Philological Seminar, by 
Professor Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University, President 
of the Association. 

Replying first to the cordial welcome extended by President Smith, of Trinity 


College, to the Association, the President then referred to the severe loss which 
the Association had sustained since its last meeting in the death of Dr. J. Ham- 
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mond Trumbull, of Hartford, its first Treasurer and one of its early Presidents, and 
in the death of Professor Frederic D. Allen, of Harvard University, President of 
the Association for the year 1881-82, and one of its most prominent members. 

The subject was then announced to be “The Archaeological Giro and the 
Philological Seminar.” 

From the time when the anonymous author of the /tinerary of Einsiedeln 
went to Rome and set down so many of the buildings and inscriptions which he 
saw in the Eternal City, innumerable have been the pilgrims who have wended 
their way to Italy to enjoy its art, to study its antiquities, and to drink in the 
inspiration of its historic past. Many a classical student has here vivified his 
knowledge, and renewed his vows to scholarship. Ritschl used to say that in 
Italy the whole man was made over, and whenever pussible he sent the most 
brilliant of his pupils to Italy to quicken them as he had been quickened. Of 
late years the Germans and Austrians have realized the importance of urging the 
teachers in their gymnasia to visit Italy, and of making provision for their examining 
its monuments under expert guidance. This is the function of the ‘ Giro,’ or ‘ An- 
schauungscursus.’ A good description of such a Giro, in which seventeen teachers 
from varivus parts of Germany participated in 1893, is given by Dr. Glasser in 
the 150th volume of Fleckeisen’s /ahrbiicher. The places visited were Florence, 
Orvieto, Rome, Pompeii, Naples, and Pestum, and the guides who communicated 
the necessary information were Professors Petersen, Hiilsen, and Mau, all con- 
nected with the German Archaeological Institute in Rome. Reference was also 
made to other Giri, some even more extensive, conducted under different auspices. 
The Germans expect not only that the teacher will carry back from such a Giro 
thousands of beautiful impressions and interesting experiences, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of art, and the incentive to further study, but that he will make a practical 
use of his widened knowledge and experience to impart to his instruction new 
charm, more variety, and more life. If the highest aim of the modern classical 
teacher is to make his pupils enjoy the masterpieces of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture as they enjoy Shakespeare and Thackeray, he must reproduce for them as far 
as possible the atmosphere of ancient life, and strive to make as real as possible 
the outward conditions and environment of the ancient writers themselves and of 
the characters who live in their works. The teacher who has felt in his heart the 
pang of separation from Rome can understand far better the bitterness of Ovid's 
spirit as he wrote his 77istia at Tomi. 

The privileges of such Giri have been enjoyed by the regular students of the 
American Schools at Athens and Rome, and the School in Rome contemplates 
establishing a summer course of this sort, to include at least Naples, Pompeii, and 
Rome, for the benefit of teachers who can only visit Italy during the summer 
months. 

Turning to the Philological Seminar, its rapid extension was first noted. 
Whereas twenty-five years ago it was almost unknown in this country, now there is 
hardly a prominent institution which does not announce in its catalogue one or 
more seminaries of this character. Quotations were also given from the cata- 
logues of smaller and less prominent colleges, showing that there is a tendency 
tu establish seminaries where the necessary equipment is wanting. For the sake 
of setting forth more clearly the proper aim and sphere of the seminary, a brief 
sketch was given of the German Seminar and its development under such scholars 
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as Gesner, Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, Lehrs, and Ritschl, and its importance in 
the training of teachers was emphasized. The seminary gives mastery, method, 
and independence of judgment. It is the soul of the university, the “ seed-plot 
of the enthusiasm of learning.” It teaches one to prove every opinion, to submit 
to no authority as such. A Greifswald professor, Ernst Bernheim, has recently 
published a brochure (Der Universitélsunterricht und die Erfordernisse der 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1898) advocating the curtailment of lectures and the inclusion 
of a greater proportion of the students in the practical exercises of the Seminar. 

Recognizing, then, the importance of the seminary as an efficient instrument 
in the work of the American university, some of the difficulties in the way of copy- 
ing the German Seminar in all its details were pointed out, while the necessity 
of thoroughly carrying out its spirit and aim was insisted upon. With Gabriel 
Compayré, the attempt to have graduate instruction where there are neither ade- 
quate libraries, adequate teachers, nor a sufficient number of students, was char- 
acterized as a wasteful expenditure of force, and the following passage from the 
same French critic, referring to the mixing of graduate and undergraduate work, 
was quoted with approval: 

“Qui ne voit les inconvénients graves de cette cohabitation de deux ordres 
d’enseignement, profondément distincts par leur caractére et leur destination? 
N’est-il pas & craindre que les intéréts de l’un ou de |’autre ne soient sacrifiés, 
que l’enseignement secondaire ne devienne trop spécial, trop technique, qu’il ne 
perde le caractére, qui est le sien, d’étre une culture générale de l’esprit; que des 
professeurs qui enseignent a la fois & ?Université et au collége (au moins en ce 
qui concerne les lettres et Jes sciences) ou bien n’apportent dans |’enseignement 
secondaire des exigences, des habitudes d’érudition et de recherche savante qui 
ne lui conviennent pas; ou inversement, qu’ils ne maintiennent jusque dans leurs 
chairs de haute instruction les méthodes trop élémentaires de l’enseignement 
des colléges; que par conséquent, l’enseignement supérieur n'en soit abaissée et 
amvindri, la coupure n’étant point faite et les limites restant indécises?” 

Despite the danger hinted at by Compayré, the outlook on the whole for 
graduate instruction and the development of the seminary in our universities was 
recognized as most hopeful. We must have the courage, however, to recognize 
our own shortcomings, and in the structure of our higher education, which has 
been too hastily reared to be solid at every point, we must strive gradually to 
strengthen the weak places. 


MORNING SESSION. 


HARTFORD, July 6, 1898. 
The Association assembled at 9.40 A.M. 


11. On the Nature and Scope of Aristotle’s Homeric Criticism, 
by Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of Johns Hopkins University. 


In his Hopkins thesis entitled Aristotle's Poetics ¢. xxv. in the Light of the 
Homeric Scholia, of which an epitome appeared in the PROCEEDINGS OF SPECIAL 
SESSION, 1894, pp. xxii-xxiv, the writer showed that we have in the Homeric 
scholia abundant commentary illustrative of the chapter in question, traceable 
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directly to the "Awoptyara ‘Ounpixd of Aristotle and his followers. Further 
studies in the pre-Alexandrine criticism and interpretation of Homer make it 
evident to him that there exist in the Poetics, the Homeric scholia, and else- 
where, fragments and illustrations of Aristotelian teachings sufficient to justify us 
in ascribing to Aristotle the careful formulation of methods of criticism of the 
Homeric poems, textual, linguistic, literary, and aesthetic. 

It is the aim of the complete study to give a systematic and exhaustive treat- 
ment of Aristotle’s utterances and opinions concerning Homer gathered from 
every source, to systematize his observations, to weigh his methods of interpreta- 
tion, and to make a general estimate of the value of his contributions to Homeric 
criticism. 

The scope of such an inquiry is naturally a broad one, and the following 
temarks purport to be merely a skeleton outline of certain topics treated at 
length in the complete paper, as they are suggested by a study of the Poetics. 

In my former study I showed that the ’Aropfuara ‘Ounpixd of Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics form a considerable part of the Porphyrian {yr#yara of the 
scholia; that far more remains of this work than is usually published in the 
Aristotelian Corpus ; and that their value is much greater than is usually con- 
ceded, since they contain methods of explanation growing out of Aristotle’s 
theory of poetry and throw light on many a dark problem of the Poetics. Hence 
the present estimate has the advantage of all that have preceded it, in having 
larger material to draw from and in being based on a more thorough and sys- 
tematic study of all the material. 

What, then, are our sources of information regarding Aristotle’s Homeric 
studies? 

1. The Poetics, containing a discussion of tragic and epic poetry, with many 
allusions to Homer. 

2. The ’Aropjyara ‘Ounpixd of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, as preserved in 
the Homeric scholia, discussing, according to my collectanea, more than one 
hundred and fifty passages in the /éiad and the Odyssey. 

3. References to Homer and citations from Homer in Aristotle’s other works. 

4. External evidence of Aristotle’s Homeric activity in Isok., Dio Chrys., Diog. 
Laert., Plutarch, and elsewhere. 


Aristotle was probably driven to the study of the nature of poetry by the cavil- 
ling criticism of philosophers and sophists, and especially by the well-meaning 
but pedantic polemic of his great teacher, Plato. Up to this time utility and 
instruction were regarded as the end of poetry, and this conception naturally led 
to much fault-finding with the poets, and especially with Homer. Led on by a 
profound admiration of Homer, Aristotle, in seeking to meet these objections, 
made a study of the nature of poetry, — its end (which he found to be pleasure), 
its several species and the parts of each, the causes of poetic beauties and poetic 
faults, the censures of critics and the principles on which they are to be answered. 

It is a noticeable fact, that though the Poetics is devoted most largely to trag- 
edy, yet Homer is cited far more frequently than any other poet, and in a way 
that shows him to be the object of the author’s chief study and his poems the 
ideal works from which Aristotle derived his principles. The following remarks 
indicate the truthfulness of this statement : 
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1. Homer in the discussion of poetic imttation. 

In bis treatment of the means, the objects, and the manner of poetic imitation, 
Aristotle cites Homer in illustration of his teachings regarding each. Thus in 
discussing the means, he shows that poetry is not a matter of metre, and to prove 
his point contrasts Homer with Empedokles, the former being essentially a poet, 
the latter a physicist; under manner he states that Homer is a poet who in nar- 
ration takes another's personality; regarding the objects of imitation, Homer and 
Sophokles are cited as imitators of ideal character (1448 a 26, 27). 

2. Homer in the treatment of the rise of tragedy and comedy. 

Aristotle finds in Homer. the first poetry of the satirical kind, who in his 
Margites sketched out the main lines of comedy by dramatizing the ludicrous, 
while being at the same time preéminent among poets in the serious style. 
Thus, “ The A/argites,” says he, “has the same relation to comedy as the /iad 
and Odyssey to tragedy” (1448 b 34-40). 

3. Homer in the points of likeness between epos and tragedy. 

Aristotle in a number of passages emphasizes the similarities between epos 
and tragedy, and concludes that one who knows the beauties and defects of 
tragedy is also a judge of the beauties and defects of epic poetry (1449 b 16-20). 
These points of likeness are as follows: (@) Both imitate characters of ideal 
grandeur, as in the poetry of Homer and Sophokles; (6) epos has the same 
constituent parts as tragedy, excepting song and scenery, — viz. plot, character, 
sentiments, and diction; (¢) it requires, like tragedy, reversals of fortune, rec- 
ognitions, and tragic incidents; (d@) it must, like tragedy, be simple, compli- 
cited, ‘ ethical,’ or ‘ pathetic,’ the //iad being at once simple and ‘pathetic,’ the 
Odyssey complicated and ‘ ethical.’ 

“In all these respects,” says Aristotle, “Homer is our earliest and sufficient 
model” (1459 b 8-13). 

Aristotle cliscusses in cc. vi-xxii the constituent parts of tragedy, one by one; 
and later, in treating epic poetry (cc. xxiii-xxiv), merely sums up his observations 
about tragedy, and applies them, where appropriate, to epos. 

A. Thus unity of plot is demanded in both; i.e. the law of necessity or proba- 
bility, so frequently emphasized, must be strictly observed. In respect to f/o¢, as 
in all else, he finds Homer, whether from art or genius, to be of surpassing merit 
(1451 a 23), and cites both the //ad and the Odyssey as examples of artistic unity. 
Thus, in composing the Odyssey he did not bring in all the adventures of Odys- 
seus, between which there was no necessary or probable connection, but made it 
to centre around one, complete action (1451 a 23-30). Likewise in the /Had he 
did not make the whole Trojan war the subject of his poem, which would have 
been too cumbrous a theme; but he selects a single portion, and merely diversi- 
fies the poem by admitting many episodes from the general story of the war 
(1459 a 30-38). 

B. All that is said of character in c. xv he applies to epos as well, and com- 
mends Homer for introducing personages not “ wanting in characteristic qualities, 
but each with a character of his own” (1460 a 9-11). 

C. As regards the sentiments, defined as “the faculty of saying what is possi- 
ble or pertinent in given circumstances,” they must be artistically expressed, and 
Aristotle finds in Homer an unrivalled example of the proper manner of treat- 
ment (1459 b 16-17). 
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D. So, too, the diction must be artistic, and in this respect also he considers 
Homer unequalled (1459 b 16-17). 

4- Homer in the treatment of the objections to poetry and the principles on 
which they are lo be answered. 

As the censures of critics had in large measure led Aristotle to the study of 
poetry, it is natural that near the close of his work he should take up these objec- 
tions and show how they are to be removed by a consideration of the poetic prin- 
ciples already discussed. This is the nature and the object of c. xxv, on which 
the Homeric scholia have thrown so much light. It is worthy of note that of the 
many citations in that chapter all except two are taken from Homer. It is to be 
expected that the objections would be censures of either plot, character, senti- 
ments, or diction, and my collectanea from the scholia show this to be the case. 
For a complete analysis of the chapter with citations from the scholia, see my 
thesis, Aristotle's Poetics c. xxv in the Light of the Homeric Scholia. T shall here 
merely attempt to suggest the linguistic and aesthetic nature of Aristotie’s methods 
of criticism by naming certain lines of objection and indicating the methods of 
explanation for them. 

Critics found in the Homeric narratives 430vara —i.e. incidents impossible, 
not real, not true to life, as in the account of the pursuit of Hektor (X 205 ff.) 
(12 examples in scholia); or &doya, irrational or improbable elements, as the 
account of the putting out of Odysseus by the Phaiakians on the shores of Ithaka 
(O 119 ff.) (16 examples in scholia); or BAaBepd, the ‘ morally hurtful,’ of which 
Plato made so much; or brevarria, i.e. contradictions or inconsistencies in state- 
ment, as the incident of the slain Pylaimenes following the corpse of his scn 
Harpalion on its way to sacred Ilium (cf. E 576, N 658) (20 examples in 
scholia); or dwperq, the unbecoming in character, a term usually applied to 
the poetic representations of the gods (18 examples in scholia); or 7d dvwmador, 
the inconsistent in character, charged against the Homeric Achilles, whom 
Aristotle justifies as being ouadds dvwpado». 

How, now, does Aristotle proceed to justify the presence of such elements in 
the Homeric poems? 

“Tt is Homer,” says Aristotle, “who has taught other poets the true art of 
lying” (yevd# Aévyew ws Set 1460 19). And the fact that the poems of Homer 
are creations of the imagination of an exceedingly clever sort by the supreme 
master of fiction leads the philosopher to lay down three fundamental considera- 
tions for his explanations of alleged poetic faults. 

A. The standard of artistic correctness in poetry he finds to be altogether dis- 
tinct from that of ethics and politics, in answer to Plato, who judged poetry by 
ethical and utilitarian considerations. Faults are justifiable, if through them the 
end of poetry is more truly realized, and this with Aristotle is pleasure, the height- 
ened and delighted wonder experienced in the perusal of marvellous fictions. 
For the sake of affording pleasure the poet invents extraordinary characters, 
whose words and actions, however, are poetically true. This plausibility of rep- 
resentation imposes upon us sufficiently for the purposes of poetry, and leads us 
to believe for the moment all the d3usara and 4&doya, marvellous and incredible 
fictions we should otherwise have rejected. So the story of the putting out of 
Odysseus, irrational though it be, we accept because of the poetic charm with 
which the poet invests his narration. There may be in the poem, moreover, faults 
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or inaccuracies, judged by the standard of other arts; but these are minor details 
and do not affect the poetry as such. “It is a less error not to know that a doe 
has no horns than to paint one badly.” Thus Aristotle asserts for poetry a purely 
aesthetic standard. And in the scholia we find this appeal to the aesthetic standard, 
whether from a study of the characters or the poetic situation, more than thirty-five 
times, for the solution of d\oya, dd0vara, Urevarrla, drpewy, and other objections. 

B. As the poet is an imitator, the objects of representation must be either 
(1) actual events, or (2) current traditions or popular belief, or (3) the universal, 
the ideal, the ‘higher reality... The third may be designated as poetic truth. 

This representation of ‘what ought to be,’ in the aesthetic sense, leads fre- 
quently to the introduction of ddvvara, ddovya, etc., judging from our ordinary 
standards, but which are, notwithstanding, in a higher sense poetically true. If 
the poet introduces these elements artistically, in a credible and natural manner, 
we involuntarily accept for the moment his fallacies. 

But though the poet’s thought is thus free and eternal, yet usage and tradition 
determine largely the form in which he clothes it. Accordingly, in his narrations 
about the gods, the poet can merely embody in his poetry current traditions and 
popular belief. This is a final answer to the censures of Plato and other philoso- 
phers. Men say so and believe so, says Aristotle, and the poet with right accom- 
modates himself to the popular views. This method of explanation finds striking 
confirmation in the scholia, where it is frequently used to explain dwper7, ddvvara, 
and 4doya. Furthermore, the poet is compelled to represent the customs of the 
time he is depicting, actual events of that time, though to men of later times 
they seem impossible and incredible. And in the scholia the custom is appealed 
to in more than a dozen passages to explain ddvvara, dwperj, and brevayria. 

C. Poetic diction, the means of representation, has received much attention at 
the hands of Aristotle. He recognizes poetic license in the use of language, and 
that many alleged faults can be removed by a cunsideration of the linguistic ex- 
pression. In more than thirty-five passages of the scholia occur explanations of 
objections by some criticism or interpretation of the Homeric diction, illustrating 
observations of Aristotle in the Poetics. In some cases we see the explanation 
of rare and difficult words; in others, changes in accent or punctuation, or other 
critical comments and emendations. Sometimes we see a difficulty removed by 
a study of the ambiguity of an expression, sometimes by an appeal to the custom 
of speech, sometimes by a consideration of the various possibilities of meaning in 
a word, —all of which methods of explanation are briefly treated in c. xxv. 


12. The Origin of the Gerundive, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of 
Washington and Lee University. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


13. The Pronunciation of Genitives in -7 from Substantives in -zus 
and -iam, by Professor E. M. Pease, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

The traditional view advocated by the writers on this subject, that “an accent 
originally on the antepaenultima remains on the paenultima, according to the 
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grammarians, in contracted vocatives and genitives of -o-stems” (Lindsay, Za¢. 
Lang), was called in question by a study of the relation of the verse-ictus and 
the word-accent in a portion of Plautus and Terence. The harmony of verse- 
ictus and word-accent proves to be closer than is generally supposed, and it was 
noticed that most of the instances in which they fail to agree: fall into interest- 
ing groups. For instance, such words as mudierem, bénefict and the like, form 
one group of exceptions, as Lindsay has already pointed out. 

These genitives of -zo-stems also fail to conform to the rule suggested by 
Nigidius Figulus, and now current in all the handbooks. It therefore seemed 
worth while to trace the usage through all of Plautus and Terence and the other 
Republican poets. In the six plays of Terence there are forty-seven instances 
of this genitive in ¢. Eliminating all cases with long penult, like zegoti and desti- 
moni, and all dissyllables, like 7/7, pret#, there remain nineteen examples of poly- 
syllables with short penult; e.g., asxill, cénsti, ingeni. These all, with two 
exceptions, receive the ictus on the antepenult, and the secondary accent on the 
ultima. One exception is dénefici, And. 44, which belongs to the group above 
referred to; and the other is consz/2, And. 320, where the primary verse-accent 
is on the final syllable and the secondary on the first. In no instance does the 
verse-accent fall on the penult. In Plautus there are sixty-two instances of poly- 
syllables with short penults. All but nine conform to the normal usage of pro- 
nunciation, and receive the primary ictus on the antepenult. Of these nine 
exceptions, there are five cases where the last syllable receives the primary accent 
and the antepenult the secondary accent; in one instance, through the elision 
of the final ¢, the word receives no accent, in another the metre is uncertain; the 
other two are instances of dénefici and mdlefici. ‘These apparent exceptions only 
strengthen the rule; and of all the cases there is not one where the short penult 
receives the verse-accent, primary or secondary. 

The results of the investigation in the other poets of the Republican period 
are identical with those in Plautus and Terence. Though the passages are often 
fragmentary and it is difficult to determine with certainty the position of the ictus, 
there is still no clear case of the verse-accent falling on the short penult. There 
are several instances where the ultima receives the ictus, and where the first 
syllable of a quadrisyllabic word is accented. This array of instances violating 
the special rule laid down by Nigidius seemed at the time the paper was read as 
conclusive evidence that there was no basis for the current pronunciation; but 
after recently considering the question anew and realizing more clearly than 
before the large number of instances in which the antepenult in these genitives 
is long, and the difficulty the poet would have in accenting the penult, there is 
reason to doubt whether the instances which are really fitting are numerous enough 
to warrant us in drawing any conclusion. We are perhaps forced to accept, for 
the Republican period, the principle this paper intended to prove, if we accept 
the view of Brugmann, Stolz, and others, that the genitive of nouns in -fs and 
-tum originally ended in single ¢; for it is hardly possible that the Romans would 
accent the short penult in these genitives, if the single ¢ were not the resultant of 
an earlier 22. 


B 
Remarks were made by Professors Lodge, Ashmore, and Gude- 
man, and in reply by the author. 
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14. Achilles and Ajax at Dice: A Vase in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, by Miss Lida Shaw King, of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. : 


On a recently acquired black-figured lecythus in the Perkins Collection of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts are represented Achilles and Ajax playing dice, with 
Athena between them. The vase is a lecythus of the archaic type, and from its 
technique may be dated between 530 and 550 B.C., though the inscription, espe- 
cially the form of 6, might suggest a later date.! It is black-figured on red ground; 
the flesh parts of Athena are in white; purple is used as a subordinate decoration 
for hair and beard and on the armor; the eyes, in profile, of the heroes are round, 
while that of Athena is oval. Inner details are incised. Achilles (left) and Ajax 
(right) are seated upon squared slabs. In the left hand each holds two spears, 
which rest upon the left shoulder. They face each other and are bent forward, 
each bringing his right hand upon a low, pedestal-like stone that lies between 
them, in front of which stands Athena. She faces to our left, her right arm 
extending above Achilles’ head, while the lower part of her body is turned to the 
right, and she seems to be moving rapidly. The heroes are bareheaded; they 
both wear the loin-cloth, cuirass, and greaves, Their helmets, of the Corinthian 
type, with crests, and their shields, of the Boeotian type, are stacked behind them. 
Athena wears a crested helmet and an aegis, and in her left hand poises her spear 
horizontally. Above the heads of Achilles and Ajax are inscribed their names (in 
the nominative): (1) ’AxcAdds (sic), perhaps meant for ‘AxA(A)vds, and (2) Alas, 
while near Athena’s is her name (in the genitive): (3) ‘A@nvdas (se. elxdy or 
elds). 

The inscriptions of this vase are of especial interest, as will be seen from the 
facsimiles below; they are in the Old Attic alphabet and exhibit certain note- 
worthy peculiarities. In front of the heroes, and written up and down the vase, 
are the words which each is supposed to be saying. Achilles says (4) rér(r)apa 
gépw, ‘I score four’; Ajax, (5) S00 dépw, ‘I score two.’ 


DA €+ tI vevvVv gs QA LAS 
3A O E NAA S 


Orel PP aS He 2 
° 


OA voOoD € Bsa 


The inscription makes it highly probable that the artist conceives this scene as 
of a game of dice (xéBor), and not a game of backgammon (xeggol), which is not 
infrequently figured in much the same fashion. 

The vase belongs to a series comprising not less than forty specimens, mostly 
without inscriptions, proceeding, at least in one case, from such a well-known 
artist as Execias (Baumeister, Denkmdler, fig. 744). The series has been cata- 


1 On the Francois vases the two forms of 6 (@ and ©) occur together. 
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logued by Kjellberg and briefly discussed by Robert. We may regard the type 
as originally representing a genre scene: two Greek warriors, partially armed, 
while engaged on picket duty amuse themselves either at dice or at backgammon. 
The artist of this vase has given them the names of Achilles and Ajax. The dif- 
ferent manner of designating the heroes and Athena (the former in the nomina- 
tive, the latter in the genitive), and the odd perspective, whereby the upper part 
of Athena is in the background, while the lower part is in the foreground in front 
of the players, suggests that the figure of Athena is perhaps a later addition, and 
that the goddess is conceived as invisible to the players, though present in spirit 
to warn them of the danger of attack from unsuspected enemies. A later treat- 
ment transforms this figure into a statue of the goddess on a pedestal, and this in 
turn leads to a new conception of the scene. Various theories about these vases 
were cited and discussed in the paper. 


The paper was presented for thé author by Professor Wright. 
Remarks were made by Professor Perrin, Miss King, Professor Smyth, 
Dr. Huddilston, and Professor Earle. 


15. The Literary Relationship of Juvenal to Martial, by Dr. Harry 
Langford Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 


In all the field of Roman literature there are perhaps no two writers who are 
more closely related, or throw more light each on the other, than Juvenal and Mar- 
tial. So many coincidences of thought and expression crowd upon the attention of 
the reader of these authors that the question arises, How are we to account for these 
similarities, so numerous aud striking? Is it sufficient to say with a recent editor 
— I mean Friedlaender — that they portray the social conditions of the same age? 
Some explanation going far deeper is, in my opinion, rendered necessary by the 
phenomena which present themselves when the two poets are placed side by side. 
As far as the chronological aspect of the question is concerned, the statement 
of the Vitae (“ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit”), the silence of Martial in 
XII. 18 with regard to Juvenal’s poetic activity, — and on this point I am inclined 
to lay stress, — and the tone of the satires themselves, looking back as they do on 
the past, often on the distant past, are best explained if we assume that Juvenal 
not only did not publish, but did not write, satire befure the appearance of the 
last of Martial’s epigrams, the twelfth book, in the year 101/102. Upon this 
probable hypothesis we proceed in considering the influence of the earlier upon 
the later writer. 

One of the most striking features of the Roman poetry of imperial times is the 
almost universal dependence of the poct upon his predecessors. True of all lit- 
erature in a greater or less degree, this phenomenon is nowhere more marked 
than in the poetry of the Silver Age. The poet of the period employed the 
regular poetic phraseology, which had reached its highest development in the 
’ time of Augustus and long since become stcreotyped. It would therefore be a 
great mistake to suppose that every time we mect a passage in Valerius Flaccus 
or Statius which recalls a turn of expression in some poet of the preceding cen- 
tury, we must infer that the later was of set purpose imitating the earlier poet. 
No doubt indisputable examples of imitation can be pointed out in any book 
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of the Argonautica or Thebais, but by far the larger number of such coincidences 
of expression are quite unintentional and result from unconscious reminiscence. 
But when we turn to Martial and Juvenal the question is a very different one. 
Here we are considering the influence, not of a pvet of the preceding century 
whose works were familiar to all from childhood, but of a contemporary and friend, 
who, it should not be forgotten, stood further than any other poet of that day 
from those rhetorical tendencies so pronounced in Juvenal. In view of the inti- 
mate social relations existing between the two poets, and the fact that Juvenal is 
mentioned in Martial VII. 24 and addressed in VII. 91 and XII. 18, we must, 
it seems to me, assume for the satirist such familiarity with the epigrams as to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of his unconsciously repeating their thought 
or phraseology. 

The literary relationship of Juvenal to Martial is not now brought to notice 
for the first time. Many years ago W. S. Teuffel called attention to some of the 
parallel passages, in a foot-note to his essay on Juvenal (S/udien und Charak- 
teristiken, 1871, p. 416). More recently Henry Nettleship, in his “Life and 
Poems of Juvenal” (Journal of Philology, XVI. 1888, p. 41 ff.), devoted several 
pages to this question, advancing the theory that “during the greater part of 
Domitian’s reign Martial and Juvenal virtually worked together.’ But this view 
has won little acceptance, is not, as far as I know, now held by any one, and must 
for reasons already suggested be considered untenable. The next important utter- 
ance on this subject came from L. Friedlaender, who, reviewing Nettleship’s essay 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht (1892), expressed the opinion that the correspond- 
ences in question are for the most part accidental, and that only for one passage 
(Juv. V. 147) should intentional reference to Martial be assumed. In his edition 
of Juvenal (1895) he has nothing to say about the influence of Martial, even in 
his note to the passage just mentioned. 

In attempting to discover the attitude of Juvenal toward his friend’s work, 
with which he was so familiar, let us first consider passages similar in both 
expression and thought, and in some instances even in their context.! No one 
would think of denying a conscious reminiscence of Martial on the part of Juve- 
nal in the following parallel: 


“ Boletum qualem Claudius edit, edas” (M. I. 20, 4) 


“boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit 
ante illum uxoris, post quem nihil amplius edit” (Juv. V. 147). 


The words are the same in both cases, conveying the same thought in the same 
connection, and this is the passage referred to by Friedlaender in the remark 
already mentioned. Cases of this kind, in which both thought and language are 
similar, are by no means as numerous as might be expected, — not more than six 
in all. Sometimes, too, the similarity does not extend beyond a single word, and 
that a word not at all unusual. It is therefore quite clear that Juvenal, in a 
period when wholesale and unreserved appropriation of the work of others was 
the rule, refrained almost entirely from this most direct method of borrowing, as 
far as Martial was concerned. 


1 For present purposes I have selected a few representative illustrations. All the material 
upon which the conclusions of this paper are based appears in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XIX. 1898, pp. 193-209. 
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But there is still a considerable number Of Juvenal passages in which we see 
verbal coincidence with Martial. The most remarkable feature of these exact 
verbal repetitions is that, while the words, as far as the likeness goes, .are the 
same, the general point of view is different, the immediate thought expressed is 
not the same, and the words themselves have usually a different application and 
often an entirely different meaning. Now there can in my opinion be little doubt 
that Juvenal rarely, if ever, repeated words or phrases occurring in the epigrams 
without knowing they were Martial’s. Whether he was in every, or even in any, 
case aware that he was adapting Martial’s language to another point of view or 
giving it a new meaning, is a different question, and of course one which does not 
admit of a certain answer. It is true that the words of an old author sometimes 
remain in the memory when their context and real meaning have been forgotten; 
but it is improbable that Juvenal, in the case of his contemporary and friend, 
remembered the words apart from their meaning and connection. To my mind, 
the evidence points toward a probability not only that Juvenal was conscious of 
using expressions found in Martial, but that he fur the most part allowed himself 
to borrow them only when his point of view or thought was not the same. In 
one instance the leading word is to be understood literally in Martial, but meta- 
phorically in Juvenal : 

“ ardeat illa licet’? (Mart. VIII. 59, 12) 
“ ardeat ipsa licet” (Juv. VI. 209). 


The former refers to a burning /ucerna, the latter to a woman in love. In one 
case Juvenal uses literally the expression employed by Martial in a figurative 
sense : 

“* Stat contra dicitque tibi tua pagina ‘ Fur es’” (Mart. I. 53, 12) 


“ stat contra starique iubet” (Juv. III. 290). 


The latter passage is taken from the description of the dangers that threatened 
the unattended pedestrian in the streets of Rome at night. As a last instance in 
which the same phrase has very different meaning in the two poets, we may quote 
Juvenal’s words about the astrologer : 


“Nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit” (Juv. VI. 562); 


that is to say, the narrower his escapes and the more severe his hardships, the 
more implicit the faith of the people in his skill. Martial, on the contrary, using 
the same expression, gentum hadere, referred to the qualities of a good book : 


“Victurus genium debet habere liber” (Mart. VI. 60, 10). 


But there is a larger class of parallels in which the repeated words or phrases, 
though used in the same or almost the same sense, are found in an entirely differ- 
ent context and have reference to persons or things of a totally different character. 
For example, Martial speaks of true fame with the words 


‘* Notumque per oppida nomen” (III. 95, 7), 
whereas Juvenal in the same words gives vent to his scorn: 


“ Notaeque per oppida buccae” (III. 35). 
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A large majority, however, of the cases in which the influence of Martial on 
Javenal may be considered possible consists of passages dissimilar in phraseology, 
alike only in thought. Seventy-seven such instances can be reported. In these, 
as a rule, while the thought expressed in the particular verse, and sometimes even 
in the whole context, is exactly the same as in Martial, the avoidance of the same 
words is apparently so studied as to strengthen the conviction that in such cases 
the satirist was unwilling to burrow the exact words of his friend. If Martial’s 
sentence is brief and plain, Juvenal’s is often extended and rhetorical without 
adding any really new idea, though the converse of this is sometimes true, when 
Juvenal expresses himself in a briefer and even condensed form. In some places, 
too, where Martial has employed the usual word in the connection, Juvenal uses 
a rare synonym. In a similar manner the writer of the lost Zfstome seems to 
have altered the language of Livy (cf. E. Wélfflin, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexi- 
hographie und Grammatik, XI. 1898, pp. 2 and 7). All this becomes clearer 
as we examine the parallel passages. 


‘Quod tam grande sophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diserta tua est” (Mart. VI. 48) 


‘quanto Faesidium laudat vocalis agentem 
sportula?” (Juv. XIII. 32 f.). 


Here, as in other cases following, exactly the same thought is presented without 
the repetition of a single word. And it is interesting to observe how the different 
ideas of the one writer are represented in the other. Laudat vocalis corresponds 
to sophos clamat, sportula to turba togata and cena, agentem to adiserta, and 
quanto (sc. clamore) to fam grande. 


“‘ Quaeque trahi multo marmora fune vides” (Mart. V. 22, 8) 


“Nam si procubuit qui saxa Ligustica portat 
axis” (Juv. III. 257 f.). 


The same picture is before the mind of each poet, the crowded streets of Rome, 
in which the pedestrian was always in danger; but the marmora of Martial is 
the saxa Ligustica of Juvenal, and rahi fune corresponds to portal axis. So in 
describing a fish too large for any platter, 


“ Quamvis lata gerat patella rhombum, 
Rhombus latior est tamen patella” (Mart. XIII. 81) 


“Sed derat pisci patinae mensura” (Juv. IV. 72), 


the satirist uses pa/ina instead of patella, piscis instead of rhombus, and expresses 
the sense of /afa by the noun mensura. 

To say that all these coincidences of thought and expression are due only to 
accident and environment seems to me to be out of the question. Assuming for 
the satirist, as I think we are justified in doing, perfect familiarity with the Z/:- 
grams, we are led to the conclusion that Juvenal, with the few and for the most 
part unimportant exceptions mentioned in the early part of this paper, avoided 
expressing the same thought in the same way as Martial, though he allowed him- 
self to borrow Martial’s words when thought and point of view were different. 
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Moreover, the fact that this principle with almost perfect regularity explains the 
relation of the parallel passages to each other gives strong probability to the 
theory that this was Juvenal's conscious attitude. At all events, even if this be 
not conceded, — and of course demonstration is impossible, —surely it may never 
be affirmed that the literary influence of Martial upon Juvenal was slight, or 
limited to a single passage. 


16. The Date of Ovid’s Banishment, by Dr. W. S. Burrage, of 
Harvard University. 


Our only information as to the date of Ovid’s banishment comes from two vol- 
umes of letters which the poet wrote during his exile. Of these two volumes, the 
Tristia alone shows finish and skilful arrangement, whereas the Ex Fondo is 
merely a disorderly bunch of letters (cf. P. III. 9. 51-54). 

From his letters we learn that Ovid put to sea in winter; but there is doubt 
whether he reached Tomi that same winter or in the following summer. On this 
point, Ovid’s own statements as to his route and rate of progress yield scant sat- 
isfaction. We know that he left his ship at Tempyra in Thrace; but his subse- 
quent route is not certainly known. His accounts of winds and delays neutralize 
each other. 

The sixth and thirteenth letters in the fourth book of the Fx Ponto give us 
statements which enable us to make a near guess at the wished-for date. The 
thirteenth letter was written after Augustus’ death (vv. 25, 26), and in the sixth 
winter of Ovid’s stay at Tomi (v. 40). That this letter was written in the next 
winter after the death of Augustus is rendered probable by the sixth letter, where 
we learn that Augustus had recently died (vv. 15-18), and that Ovid had been 
in Tomi five years (vv. 5,6). Now, if we date the thirteenth letter later than 
the winter of 14/15, we shall have to assume that Ovid reached Tumi as late as 
the winter of 10/11 or the spring-summer of 10 — dates on which it would be too 
late to speak of Augustus as a ‘ newly-made immortal.’ 

Assuming the winter of 14/15 as the date of the thirteenth letter, the winter 
of 9/10 must be accounted Ovid’s first winter in Tomi. Moreover, since Ovid 
was already fifty years old when he went into exile (77. IV. 8. 33; 10. 95-98), 
and was born on the twentieth of March, 43 B.c. (7%. 1V. 10. 5, 6, 13, 14), his ban- 
ishment cannot have taken place before the last part of the year 8. Hence those 
who believe that Ovid's first winter in Tonni is identical with the winter in which 
he left Rome, adopt November-December, A.D. 9, as the date of Ovid's leaving 
Rome; while for those who hold that he could not have arrived in Tomi till the 
following spring or summer, the date of his leaving Rome has to be thrown back 
a year, to November-December, A.D. 8. 

To determine which of these two dates is the more probable, we select all the 
letters which have any value for us, and assign a date to each, looking at each 
letter from the points of view of the supporters of either theory. A comparison 
of the two sets of dates may lead us to feel that the weight of probability is on 
one side or the other. 

In this task of dating, we claim the right to be unhampered by the present 
order of the letters. We have referred to the disorder which reigns in the Z£x 
Ponto, nor is the order of the separate letters in each book of the 7ristza in any 
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way sacred. The words “electum opus,” applied by implication to the 7r#stia: 
(P. III. 9. §4), would seem to favor the idea that the order in the books of the 
Tristia is not chronological, but rather such as to produce rhetorical effect. The 
first book of the 7,ris/ta was written first, and the fifth book was written after the 
first four (cf. 77. V. 1.1, 2). Then Ovid seems to have changed his plan of 
attack and to have resorted to more direct appeals. At this time he wrote those 
letters which are contained in £x Ponto 1-III. The fact that this portion of the 
Ex Ponto has prologue and epilogue seems to mark it off from the letters con- 
tained in Ax Ponto IV., and it must be regarded as the earlier of the two portions 
of this volume. 

After dating the letters, we glance over the two sets of dates and find the fol- 
lowing inconsistencies : 

(1) If Ovid reached Tomi in the winter of 9/10, he must have seen the Black 
Sea frozen over that winter. Why, then, should he manifest, in 7ristia III. to 
such a naive wonder when he saw ice in the following winter, namely the winter 
of 10/11? 

(2) The birthday described in 77ristia III. 13 would seem, from the whole tone 
of the letter, to be the first since his arrival; but on the ‘ year 9 theory’ it would 
be the second. 

(3) In dating 7ristia V. 10 in the winter of 12/13, and Ax Ponto II. 1 in the 
summer of 12, the supporters of the ‘year 9 theory’ violate the probability that 
all the letters in Ex Ponto are later in date than any in 7'ristia. 

These are all the inconsistencies which seem to deserve mention. They are 
few, and it may be said that they are trivial; but it will be noticed that the diff- 
culties all occur in the course of the ‘year 9 theory.’ This fact must carry some 
weight. 

To sum up. Our speculations as to the time consumed by Ovid in his journey 
from Rome to Tomi, aided by some few vague data, resulted merely in the con-. 
clusion that he might have reached Tomi in the same winter in which he left 
Rome, or, on the other hand, might not have arrived before the following spring 
or summer. Next, from two letters in the Z.x Ponto we drew the conclusion that 
Ovid’s first winter in Tomi was that of 9/10. Consequently, Ovid’s banishment 
could be assigned to either December, a.D. 8, or December, A.D. 9. Our next 
task was to examine a list of those letters to which dates could be assigned, and 
to date the letters, looking at each letter from the point of view of either party. 
Thus there came about two lists of dates. Though either list was a possible one, 
yet we found that the list which was founded on the year 8 ran more smoothly 
than the other. We conclude, therefore, that the weight of probability is in favor 
of December, A.D. 8, as the date of Ovid's banishment. 


Remarks were made by Professor Gudeman. 


17. Notes on Greek Inscriptions, by Professor James M. Paton, of 
Wesleyan University. 


(1) The inscription published by V. W. Yorke in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xvi. 310, presents some forms not hitherto known in the epichoric alpha- 
bet of Phocis. @ with the perpendicular stroke forming merely a diameter of 
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the circle and $ with three strokes are new in Phocis though common in Boeotia. 
As the exact place of discovery is unknown, and the reported place, Abae, is near 
the Boeotian border, it seems doubtful whether the inscription should be reckoned 
among the examples of the Phocian alphabet. 

(2) The Metropolitan Museum in New York contains a small block of marble 
bearing the inscription ’A@avddwpos ‘Aynodvdpou | ‘Pédios érolnoe. This is the 
same stone published incorrectly in the Corpus /nscriptionum Graecarum, II1., 
p. 1260, and by Loewy, /nschrifien der griechischen Bildhauer, No. 520, among 
the “ bloss erdachte Inschriften.” The authenticity of the inscription was proved 
by Richard Férster, and a facsimile published in the /ahkréuch des archéologischen 
Instituts, V1. 192. It was afterwards bought by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and hy 
him placed in the Museum. It is about 44x 4}X1I in., having the inscription in 
two lines on one of the long sides. Férster’s facsimile is fully # of an inch too 
long. 

After a brief discussion of the paleography of the inscription, it was pointed 
out that one Rhodian inscription showed forms closely analogous to those of this 
basis. This is the list of the priests of Apollo Erethimios from 109-82 B.c., found at 
Theologos, and published in /nscriptiones Alarts Acgaci, No. 730. The date agrees 
with that assigned to this family of Rhodian artists by Hiller von Gaertringen, and 
it seems not impossible that the statuette which originally belonged on this basis 
was brought from Rhodes to Capri. The statuette has not yet been identified, 
but the peculiar shape of the depression in which it was placed makes its redis- 
covery not impossible. 


Remarks were made by Professor Sihler. 


18. The Omission of the Article with Substantives after ovros, 65¢, 
and éxetvos in Prose, by Professor J. E. Harry, of Georgetown College. 

This paper is printed in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 

Adjourned at 1.45. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


‘The Association assembled at 1.45 P.M. 


19. Was there a Letter Z in Early Latin? by Professor Karl P. 
Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 


The seventh letter of the Chalcidian alphabet was a ce/a, with the form1. In 
very early times the seventh letter of the Latin alphabet was G. The traditional 
‘explanation of this fact is that Appius Claudius, who disliked s, banished it to 
make a place for his newly invented G, s being no longer needed because its 
sound had been the same as voiced s, which had suffered rhotacism. Z, thus 
banished, returned to the alphabet in the last century B.c. to transliterate Greek 
words. 

The purpose of this paper is to argue that this tradition is groundless, incon- 
sistent, and false, and that there was no letter ¢ at all in the early Latin alphabet. 
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1. There are extant no trustworthy examples of its use in early Latin. All the 
supposed examples worthy of consideration are the following : — 

(a) DTENOINE, on the Duenos bowl, read by some dze notne, by others 
Duenoi, etc., and by still others, atezoine. The form of the supposed letter and 
the connection of thought are too doubtful for any proof of the use of z to be based 
on this inscription. Besides, the cramped position of the letter suggests doctoring 
by a later hand (cf. FECED in the same inscription). 

(4) A character that looks like s on coins of Cosa and in some Faliscan in- 
scriptions, ¢g. CORA (but also COSA and CORANO), and 2EXTOI! (apparently 
for Sexti). Now, though the language of Cosa and Falerii was rather Latin than 
Etruscan, the fact remains that they were both Etruscan cities. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the forms of letters used there would receive some 
Etruscan character. It is evident that in the coins of Cosa, where 2,S, and R 
are used to represent the same, or nearly the same sound, that sound is the 
voiced s which in Latin passed into », when it stood between two vowels, a 
process which we seem to observe actually going on in these examples. The 
regular Etruscan characters for s were 2, 2, and 3. The supposed s here is 
then probably nothing but an Etruscan s. S has always been confusing to the 
illiterate, and is still often found written backwards (cf. W for N). When the 
Roman colonists in Cosa wanted to strike a coin, what easier blunder than turning 
the s round, especially when their Etruscan townsmen wrote s regularly that way ? 

(c) A fragment of the Carmina Saltorum, quoted by Varro in his Lingua 
Latina, and probably referred to by Velius Longus when he states that the letter 
2 occurs “in Carmine Saliorum.” The text, as we have it, reads cozeu/odorieso, 
etc. Nobody knows what that means. Many have endeavored to emend the 
fragment. Perhaps the only suggestion thus far that does justice to the tra- 
ditional text is “ Cozsevi (i.e. Consivi) adoriose,” where z would plainly be a 
spelling for s, and might have crept into the text in various ways, early or late. 
It would not be strange if an ancient 2-form, due to early Etruscan influence upon 
the rites of the Salii, was retained through religious conservatism, till neither the 
priests nor the learned Varro knew the origin or meaning of the letter or the 
words. 

In the line of negative evidence we may add that Varro quotes this fragment 
to illustrate the rather common use of s for 7, but makes no mention of the rarer 
apparent z; that if < was the equivalent of voiced s, Varro would naturally have 
somewhere cited a case in its support ; and, finally, that while we possess inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than Appius Claudius containing examples of intervocalic 
5, like Vumasioi and Toitesiai, they exhibit no sign of an intervocalic s. 

2. Appius Claudius could not have banished z if it had been in use. For, 
(a) he must have banished voiced s also, if he desired to avoid letters whose 
sound “reminded him of a grinning skull”; but intervocalic s began to disappear 
before Claudius. (4) The history of spelling reform from the days of the imperial 
Claudius to the present generation teaches that while learned individuals may 
adopt innovations in spelling, the masses are so tenacious of the old ways that if 
the letter s really represented a common sound in the language, all the power of 
Appius Claudius would have been unavailing to uproot it so thoroughly from its 
place as to leave no more traces of it than those which actually are found. 
(ce) The aetiological methods of making Roman history — military, political, or 
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linguistic— which prevailed at Rome are sufficient to explain the connection of 
Appius Claudius with the legend. Indeed, the invention of another letter, 7, was 
attributed to him, of course falsely. 

3. The sound of Chalcidian z was foreign to the Romans, and, like the aspi- 
rates 42, ck, and ph, was never taken into the Latin alphabet at all. At the period 
when the Latin alphabet was first recognized, the sound of Chalcidian z was 
probably ¢z or és, like that preserved in the other Italic dialects. The Romans 
used no double consonant signs, with the exception of x; and the early forms 
saxsum, vicstt, and vixcit throw some doubt on the real sound of early Latin x. 
Even such letters as / and s were not doubled in Latin till the time of Ennius, 
whatever may have been their pronunciation. Therefore, it seems extremely 
unlikely that the Romans adopted a letter whose sound represented a combination 
fur the existence of which we have no evidence, and which seems to have been 
avoided by assimilation or loss wherever it did occur. When in the later days of 
the Republic z was needed to transliterate Greek words, the sound of Greek sefa 
had changed, and the confusionewith voiced s might easily arise. Then the 
earlier absence of z from the alphabet, having become a subject of curious inquiry, 
might have been explained by the Appius Claudius myth. 

Furthermore, the form of the Chalcidian sefa in the early days of Rome was 
almost universally I. In Etruria, for instance, numerous examples prove this. 
How, then, could the Romans have suddenly become possessed of the form 2 
for it? This was rather the regular Etruscan form for s. 

Similarity of form between the seventh and ninth letters of the early Latin alpha- 
bet might possibly have contributed towards the loss of the seventh, if any such 
loss were to be assumed. 


20. Did Agricola invade Ireland? by Professor Alfred Gudeman, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The credit of recognizing the incorrectness of the traditional interpretation 
of ch. 24 in Tacitus’ Agricola belongs to Pfitzner, who, in an article published in 
1882, maintained that the passage referred to is intelligible only on the supposition 
of an actual invasion of Ireland by the Roman general. 

His view has, however, been either ignored or summarily rejected. This was 
due in part, no doubt, to the tenacity of tradition, but partly also to the fact that 
some of Pfitzner’s arguments were pure assumptions, a circumstance which essen- 
tially weakened the validity of his conclusions. 

It was the purpose of this paper to vindicate, if possible, this new interpreta- 
tion, by utilizing the convincing arguments adduced by Pfitzner, but above all by 
adding a number of weighty considerations which he had strangely overlooked. 

The passages upon which the solution of the question under discussion is based 
extend from ch. 22 to ch. 25. Now an analysis of these chapters will readily 
suggest the following observations. 

In the first place it will be noticed that Tacitus devotes a single short chapter 
to each of the three years, from 80-83 a.p., his aim being to lead up to the crown- 
ing event of Agricola’s campaign, which is treated at length.} 


1See Amer. Philol. Assoc. Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, pp. xlviii & 
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In ch. 22 we are told that he had already advanced beyond or up to the boun- 
daries of Caledonia, which he strongly garrisoned. No Roman general had ever 
reached that far, and hence the tribes then subdued are properly styled novas 
gentes. Inch. 25 he had passed far beyond Bodotria. In both these campaigns, 
be it observed, Agricola’s /eytons crossed northern boundaries, while in the latter 
the ficct merely reconnoitred the coast. 

This being so, it will at once be clear that the opening words of ch. 24 cannot 
well refer to another campaign against the Caledonians, for in that case it were 
difficult to understand why Tacitus should have here again spoken of subduing 
“new races hitherto unknown,’ when he had done this very thing the very year 
previous, and as a matter of fact this interpretation was made possible only by a 
violent change of the wholly unobjectionable text.! 

Secondly, if these opening words really referred to the Caledonians, the state- 
ment in ch. 25, that Agricola then (83 A.D.) for the first time utilized his fleet as 
an active and integral part of his forces, would invulve a glaring contradiction, 
for it had already been so used the year previous (nave prima transgressus). 

Thirdly, the gue in camgue partent, a point also noticed by Pfitzner, is incom- 
patible with the assumption under discussion; for, according to the fixed usage 
of the Latin language, gue, when uniting two sentences, never adds something 
that is intimately connected with the preceding. It will scarcely be contended 
that a campaign against Caledonians and a description of Ireland are so corre- 
lated. 

Fourthly, the very term nave transgressus is fatal to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, for Tacitus could no more have said ¢ransgressus ‘ crossed over,’ if he meant 
that the fleet sailed from the N.W. corner of Britain a/ong the coast to the Clyde, 
than we could say that an American fleet crossed over from New York to Charles- 
ton. 

Fifthly, no one who has read the Agricola or the Germania with any degree 
of care can have failed to notice the consummate skill with which Tacitus estab- 
lished the transition from one chapter to another by means of a word, a phrase, 
or a name, which serves, so to speak, as the cue or catchword for the succeeding 
paragraph. I maintain that he has done so here. Cf. ch. 23 ext. summotis velut 
in aliam insulam Aostibus and ch. 24 init. mave prima transgressus ... (SC. in 
aliam insulam) eamque partem ... Hibernia. 

Finally, it must be observed that if we adopt the traditional view, Tacitus would 
have devoted, quite contrary to the transparent design of the treatise, an entire 
chapter to an irrelevant episode which seriously interrupts the continuity of the 
narrative,? for no motive for dragging in a brief geographical and ethnological 
description of Ireland at this particular juncture is conceivable. 

Such are briefly the difficulties which stand in the way of the old view. We 
are happily, however, not confined to negative evidence, strong as its cumulative 
effect may be, but there are also positive indications which all point in the same 
direction. 

In the first place, it is improbable that Agricola, who in 81 and 83 had been 
conducting his campaign against the Caledonians with his infantry, should sud- 


1 See Classical Revtew, October, 1897, p. 328. 
2 On the relevancy of the other geographical chapters and their purpose in the Agricola, cp. 
Amer. Philol. Assoc. Proceedings, \.c. 
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denly in 81 have taken it into his head to transport his soldiers by sea, and, as he 
was fighting in the north in 81, he would actually have fortified his rear on his 
return (¢um pracsidits firmatur, ch. 23 ext.). Such a strategic move would have 
been worthy of the military genius of the Spaniard, but not of an Agricola, if we 
are to believe Tacitus’ express testimony as to his caution and skill in matters of 
this kind (cp. ch. 22 adnolabant periti, etc.). 

Secondly, if ch. 24 deals with the conquest of the Caledonians, the words cofiis 
tnstruxitin spem magis quam ob formidinem are unintelligible. In hope of what? 
Surely not of fighting these Caledonians some day, for that is what he had been 
doing and continues to do (ch. 25 ff.). ‘Rather than because of fear’— but 
ch. 25 init. expressly refers to the fear Agricola entertained and the measures he 
took in consequence. 

It will thus be evident that the traditional interpretation, from whatever point 
you look at it, is untenable. The moment, however, you assume that Tacitus is 
speaking of an actual invasion into Ireland, all the difficulties hitherto encountered 
vanish at once. 

The northern barbarians having been pacified for the time being, Agricola, by 
means of a line of strongly garrisoned and well-provisioned forts, had relegated 
the enemy back as into another island. This simile, as already remarked, natu- 
rally introduces the next exploit of Agricola in 82 A.D. The invasion of Ireland 
itself is, however, not dwelt upon at any length, for the simple reason that it 
yielded no satisfactory results, for what Tacitus says of Caesar’s expedition! is 
peculiarly applicable to the present instance. 

What the cause of this failure was, whether due to a direct prohibition on the 
part of the jealous Domitian and the withdrawal of a legion, as Pfitzner imagines, 
cannot be ascertained. 

After his return Agricola fortified the places whence he had started out, in the 
hope of renewing the invasion at some future day under better auspices, rather than 
because of any fear that the Hibernians might in their turn invade Britain. Then, 
in order to show that this undertaking was both practicable and expedient, Taci- 
tus very briefly touches upon some of the features of this country, wholly unknown 
to the Romans, and emphasizes his conviction of the ease with which the island 
could be subdued. 

The presence, moreover, of the deposed Irish king in Agricola’s camp would 
be very difficult to account for on any other supposition, for if Agricola had never 
set foot in Ireland the fear of an attack from that quarter can have been but a 
remote contingency, and one does not therefore understand why the Irish king 
should have been retained ‘iz spectem amicitiae.’ After the return from Ireland, 
however, Agricola had every reason to treat a royal exile from that quarter with 
caution, if not with suspicion. 

In conclusion the author turned his attention to two objections to the interpre- 
tation here advocated, very recently formulated by Furneaux, in his admirable 
edition of the Agricola. 

“The great and as it seems to me insuperable objection to this supposition is the 


1Ch. 13 drvus Iulins cum exercitu Britannitam ingressus (= nave prima transgressus) 
quamquam prospera pugna terruertt incolas ac litore potitus fst (=gentes .. . prosperis 
proelits domuit eamgue partem ... copits instruxit) potest videri ostendisse posteris quam 
tradidisse. 
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apparent impossibility of imagining any sufficient motive which could have led 
‘lacitus to treat such an event so cursorily, and not to help his readers by a single 
word to gather that Ireland had ever actually been reached.” 

“The achievement must have been the most remarkable in Agricola’s whole 
career and worthy of comparison with the first Roman invasion of Britain, and his 
biographer might well have dwelt on its perils and successes and on his recall in 
the full tide of victory by a jealous tyrant, whose memory Tacitus had then no 
motive whatever for sparing and every motive for reproaching ” (p. 45 f.). 

But these objections of the distinguished editor of ‘Tacitus are easily disposed of. 

The motive for Tacitus ‘to treat such an event su cursorily’ is not so difficult 
tu imagine, — it was the fiasco of the expedition itself; and as for the failure 
expressly to mention that Ireland was actually reached, it will be sufficient to 
refer to the internal and external grounds enumerated above. 

In answer to the second objection, we may urge that, inasmuch as the expedi- 
tion was a failure, it could not well have been the most remarkable in Agricula’s 
whole career.’ 

Again, while we moderns would certainly attach considerable importance 
to the first contact of imperial Rome with Ireland, as we do in the case of Caesar's 
invasion of Britain, the ancients were far from viewing the latter event in the same 
light (see Furneaux himself, Introd. Ann. vol. IT. p. 128); in fact, Tacitus plainly 
belittles the achievement. It is therefore in no way surprising that the same 
author did not wax eloquent over Agricola’s unsatisfactory exploit. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the biographer expressly disclaims any 
intention of attacking Domitian throughout, and he was therefore not called upon 
to brand the tyrant at each and every point, where his narrative gave him occasion 
to do so. The scathing impeachment at the close sufficed for his purpose. 


21. Classical Archaeology — a new force in Classical Studies,’ by 
Dr. J. H. Huddilston, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Every classical philologist ought to know something regarding all fields of 
classical archaeology, and ought further to be a careful student of some branch 
of the science, in which he has trained the eye and awakened a sympathy for the 
tangible remains of Greek and Roman civilization such as will bring him to feel a 
real kinship with those peoples. Herein lies the meaning of the word ‘new’ as 
used in the title of this paper. 

It is an opportune time for glancing at the archaeological interest being aroused 
at present by our schvols at Rome and Athens, and for inquiring briefly into the 
nature and history of archaeological work; and for indicating some advantages 
to be gained by the student of the classics in this held alone. 

Classical archaeology covers, in its broadest sense, much In epigraphy, numis- 
matics, mythology, and religion; in its narrower significance it embraces the field 
of art; archaeology, in a word, is occupied with all the objective, tangible remains 
of Greek and Roman civilization as opposed to the subjective and intangible 
in philosophy and literature. It is a science concerned from first to last with the 
product of the human hand and mind, and therefore with man himself. Herein 


1A considerable part of this paper appears in The Macmillan Company’s Book Reviews, 
October, 1898. 
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rests the unique value of the study — a study we may gladly welcome in the cur- 
ricula of our colleges, not only for what it will do for classical philulogy, but also 
fur the services it will render to the department of history and delles Lettres. 

Classical philology and archaeology were born at nearly the same time; the 
age of classicism that produced Winckelmann ushered in Zoega and F. A. Wolf, 
and for two generations the archaeologists were at the same time philologists. 
Welcker, G. Hermann, and O. Miiller included archaeology in their courses; but 
with the larger discoveries of munuments the two sciences have drifted apart, 
until archaeology receives all too little attention from the philologist. Along this 
line, however, our classics must be rescued from the disrepute into which they 
have fallen. Greek art in tts various forms must supplement the instruction in 
linguistics and literature. 


22. Mute and Liquid in Bacchylides, by Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 

Adjourned at 4 P.M. to attend the reception given by President 
and Mrs. Smith. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association convened at 8.10 P.M. 


23. Latin a¢ and ae: Diphthong or Monophthong? by Professor 
E. G. Sihler, of New York University. 


While accepting with grateful appreciation the positive results — largely gained 
by Ritschi and his school —in the domain of Latin phonetics, the present writer 
has long been impressed with the conviction that the current notation of ae = ai 
in aes/e (in our current grammars) may be designated as premature canonization. 
Thus in Allen and Greenough, Harkness, Chase, Bennett ’95, Mooney ’97. Gil- 
dersleeve and Lodge ’94, p. 2, alone are distinguished by some cautious speciti- 
cations. But King and Cookson state that “the diphthong passed into the 
monophthong about 200-150 B.c. and was written ae.” Stolz and Schmalz 
§ 35: “Der Uebergang zur monophthongischen Aussprache hat sich ungefahr 
550-600 u.c. vollzogen.”’” A compromise between the first view and the last is 
obviously impossible. 

I. 


Corssen’s Aussprache Vokalismus und Betonung der Lateinischen Sprache, 2d 
ed., 1868, pp. 303 8q., 324 sqq., 630, and particularly 674 sqq., seems to have accu- 
rately presented the data of the pre-Augustan inscriptions, But Ritschl’s “ Der 
Stoff ist serrissen und zersplittert” (Unsere heutige Aussprache des Latein, Rhein- 
tsches Museum, 1876, pp. 481 sqq.) has been reéchoing ever since. —I therefure 
excerpted the data anew from Mommsen, Corp. /. L. I%., with due care, returning 
at the end with undiminished regard to Corssen’s propositions. Some supplements 
from Orelli-Henzen were added. 

What induced the users of Latin to spell ae in transition from az? If the 
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sound was not changed, why was the spelling changed? or did they actually sub- 
stitute a more difficult diphthong for an easier one: did they fancy intrasyllabic 
hiatus? In Quintilian’s day (I. 7, 18) the ae and ai spelling was clearly a mat- 
ter of orthographical rather than orthoepical variation, and he (I. 7, 29) refers to 
it as “/am parvae quaestionts,” he notes consuetudo (conventional usage) as a 
bar to phonetic spelling, and spelling (of past records) as a repository of actual 
sound is to his mind a pium desiderium, 1. 7, 31: ‘hic enim est usus literarum sf 
custodiant (not guod custodiunt) voces et velut depositum reddant legentibus.” 

Paistano Mo. (I shall use this abbrev. instead of C. /. Z. I2.) p. 7, Gnaivod 
p- 16, aidiles (nom.) p. 17, aide (aedem) p. 18; quairatis, quaist. p. 20, 167 B.C. 
Belolai p. 23; but Aecetia? #.; Lauernai p. 24; Saecturni no. 48 Mo. reads per 
diacresin. Romai... Prosepna? (not nais) p. 25; airid p. 27; de praidad p. 27; 
Gemelai p. 30; (n)umtoriai no. 122: Vehiliai, p. 31; Fameliai n. 166; Mener- 
vain. 191; but praedad in Col. Rostr. 260 B.c. 4edem in S. C. de Bac. 186 B.c. 
(no. 196 Mo.), but Duelonad aiquom, tabelai datai. In the lex Repetundarum 
p- 49, Mo., 123 or 122 B.C. quaestionem, quaeret, quaerat, conquaeri, praetorei and 
-#, but also quaerunda#, concilia?: clearly ae is gaining on az. Ins. of 117 B.C. 
p- 72 Caecilio (2) L. Caecilio (1) § 29; 11 B.C, p. 75: quaeque, gnatae, quae, 
primae, aedificium, aerarium, praes, Romae, scripturae; p. 82 praes, praevides; 
p. 84 pequniae Massinissae; p. 107 (era of Social war 91-89 B.C.) sub aede Kasto- 
rus; p. 108 (a law of Sulla, 81 B.c.) aerarium, quaestor, scribae, — an inscription, 
by the by, which illustrates the innovations of Accian orthography: pequlatsz, 
iuus, aa cetereis (cf. Brambach Die Neugestaltung der Lateinischen Orthographie, 
p- 19). The aé disappears almost completely: recurring in formulae mainly; cf. 
the analogy of cotraverunt (-vere), coeraverunt, curaverunt, oftile, and stile (Mo. 
p- 107) the latter being the actual pronunciation, af vodis being strictly phonetic 
spelling in same inscr.; both foidere and foedere, i6., Brugmann (Grundriss, I. 
p- 185) suggests, Die von der Schrift abhaengige Aussprache der Gebildeten: 
query: von welcher Schrift? Regular instruction in Latin grammar was late in 
Rome, Sueton. Grammat. 1; Aelius Stilo being the first grammarian of the alter 
ordo, one generation before Varro himself. Of coins (Mo, 128 sqq.) Paetus (oldest 
Pin conjunction with a¢) no. 258; 260 Aesti., 264 Baebi., 267 A. Cae., 287 Maini., 
310 Caisar, 317, 364 Laeca; 320 Aili, 376 Caesi, 383 Blasio, 389 Caesar; 422 Aed. 
Pl.; 452 Nae., 460 Plaetorius; 466 Hupsaeus, 469 Iudaeus. 

In the funeral Inscr. (Mo. no. 1007, line 2): pulcras feminae; n. 1148 prastores 
aere martis emeru., 1192 (Formiae) Mevius aid. (maevius aedil.), 1202 non aevo 
exsacto vitas; 1207 (Capua) Philemae ...ama(nt] issumai. Other juxtaposition 
of archaic and phonetic spelling: n. 1230 portas turreis mosros turreisque aequas 
qum moiro faciundum coiraverunt. n. 1280 scaina (pronounce scénam) fac. coir; 
1341 scaenarium (pr. scénarium). In the consular lists of the Fasti Capitolini we 
have Laenas, Laetorius, Caedicius, Caecilius, Blaesus, Caepio, Scaevula, Paetus; 
but the ultra-patrician gens of the Aemilii almost uniformly appears as Aimilius: 
@. UC. 437, 443, 499, 524, 529, 538, 567, 572, 575, 579, 586, 596, 676, 709. 
Paztus (3) Maznius (1). Did this aristocratic distinction appeal to the eye 
alone? Even more palpably orthoepical was the representation of ai by the Em- 
peror Claudius: we will readily see that the innovation was doomed to failure 
because not even the princeps could restore a defunct sound; cf. of Claudian era 
Orelli I. 714, Cassare ... Invictai... Aidius... Serdiliae; n. 716 Medullinae... 
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Sponsae Paidagogus: orthographic assimilation towards Greek was probably, per 
s¢, feasible, but orthoepic repristination was impossible; cf. of Trajan’s era, Orelli 
I. 782 Nervae and Nervat. In Pianta di Roma (era of Sept. Severus) in close 
juxtaposition: Aqueductium, dedis Musa?! 

Phonetic spellings puinting towards German ¢e or d: Mo. n. 64 Fortune (dat.); 
n. 168 Cesula... Diane (dat.); n. 183 Victorie (dat.); in lex Thoria 111 B.c. 
Mo. p. 75, 1. 7 edificium: |. 18 @edificium; 1. 38 colonie; scaenam transcribes 
oxnyy p.121; Afurena from muraena (cf. Varro &.R. 3, 3, 10, not 3, 10 Freund, 
who copied the slip from his Forcellini); cf. coin in Mo. 348, and Fast. Cap. a.u.c. 
731; MYZTAI PIEI n. 580; Muste n. 578; Remurine n. 810 Mo. takes as dat.; 
gio Mevius; 1432 Sibi et amande; p. 474 Auest.; p. 478 exs Traechia f. Opin; 
era of Vespas. Orelli I. 748 alae (gen.) Getulorum; phonetic equivalence of é and 
ae; Nero’s time: %6. 731 Divae Poppeae; 733 Puppaiae; and A.D. 100 Sacer- 
dotae as abl.! Or. I. 35, era of Trajan, Mausolaci; 193 A.D. aci permissum (ei) 
Or. I. 39; 76. Saeio; I. 71, natus Aquileié; I. 80, cactera; 24. 104 prédia... que 
(quae) — undated; 123 pretor (n. d.) 1; a Greek nom. plur. I believe, Or. I. 150 
Cauloniatai (Magna Graecia). 

The gen. -aes mainly of Libertae of Greek nativity, Mo. n. 1025 Aquilliaes Ter- 
tiae; n. 1212 Pescenniaes ... Laudicaes (Aaodlxns) 1242 Dianges; 1253 Heraes; 
Henzen 5376: Europa Antoniaes Drusi (died 9 B.c.); 5411 Statiliaes ... Actes; 
5413 Claudie (gen.) Actes L. Eurydices; Or. I. 631 Rhoemetalcaes. The Greek 
habits of these Libertae induced even the inoculation of the phonetic equiv- 
alent of -ns on distinctively Roman names (Corssen, p. 684): Octaviaes Flaviaes, 
Corneliaes, Liciniaes, etc., etc., is the phonetic equivalent to Monimes, Nymphes, 
Tyches, Irenes, etc., etc., Corss. p. 685, to which add A. VETTI! CONVIVAES ona 
signet from the domus Vetsiorum at Pompeii, probably exhibiting the phonetic 
habits of the Greek carver. The theories based on Prosepnais have collapsed 
with that reading itself: Mo. p. 25. Corssen, p. 687, properly, I think, urges 
against Biicheler (Grundriss d. lat. Declination, 2 ed. p.65) that we must in nowise 
associate this -aes with the sermo rusticanus of native Latin usage; its decisive 
importance in our inquiry I need not emphasize. 


Il. 


Lucilius (ed. Lachmann-Vahlen) v. 276 muraenas, 21 caenam, 378 cenam; 
erumna in 562, 603, 703; aerumna 842; vegrandi 573; — on erumna cf. Charisius 
Keil, I. p. 98, 12; caelum.: Aelius Stilo from caelatum or celatum, Varro L. L. 
V.18; Caelius from Celes Vibenna, V. 46; aedus from edus, V.97; sepio, 2d. 141, 
150, 162, VII. 13; esculetum, V. 152; seclum, VI. 11; faenore, 15. 65; scenici, 
76; exqueras, 76.91; ceruleo, VII. 48; scaena and scena, #6. 96; faeneratrix and 
fen. Faenisicia and Fen, 

The -a¢ termination in Ennius, Lucilius, Cicero (aquai, Nepai), Lucretius are 
due to prosody: the postulate of a spondee. Cf. Th. Birt, AA. AZ. ’97, suppl. 
band, p. 4. 

III. 


Of Lucilius’ spondaic -az J. M. Stowasser ( W d/fiin'’s Archiv, I. p. 200) asserts 
that “‘ die diphthongishe Aussprache des Gen. ai fiir Lucilius” was“ sicher Ulopie,” 
in the case of Lucretius it was “ dewssstes Archaisiren.” 
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Nigidius Figulus’ discrimination (Gellius, V. 4. 13, 26, 4) of huius terraz and 
huic terraé was certainly intended not for the eye alone. Festus (prob. Verrius 
Flaccus himself) s.v. ae cites aulat, piclat musat, the first two Vergilian: Quintil. 
I. 7, 18 calls Vergil in this connection “ amantissimus vetustatis.” This is iterated in 
Charisius (Keil, I. 279, 4), Diomedes (Keil, I. 442, 11), Priscian (K. II. p. 37). 
The inaccuracy of the Grammatici in speaking of a pvetic das, ai is scored by 
Lachmann on Lucretius, I. 454. 

But Terentius Scaurus, the Hadrianic grammarian, seems to bear witness to 
the diphthongic character of ae, Keil, VII. 16 (on the corrupt character of the 
MSS. in this pass. see Keil’s footnote) : “ef apud antiquos scriptores [ litlera pro 
ea (pro e?) scribebatur, ut testantur peramdacpol in guibus est etusmodi syllaba- 
rum diductio ut pictat vestts et aulai medio (the Vergilian examples again) pro 
pictae ef aulae. Sed magis in illis e novissima sonal et propterea (sic) antigui 
qguogue (sic) Graccorum hanc syllabam per ae scripsisse traduntur. Now was it 
the intention of Ter. Sc. on theoretical and historical grounds (“ ratio”) as over 
against the actual practice (“consuetudo”) of an @? or 2? as aw perhaps was 
urged as over against an actual pronunciation of 6? to what does he refer by the 
words i ed/is ? what is the standard of comparison in magis ? does he urge theo- 
retically, or does he analyze the actual pronunciation? (viz. a rapid succession of 
e after a?) is novissima to be understood adverbially? isn’t it rather obvious, no 
matter how we understand it? The artificial and theorical character of Terentius’ 
elucidation is well evidenced by his faint and indefinite reference to -ac and -ae 
transition in Greek, evidently second- or third-hand information. Why go so far 
afield for a parallel, if diphthongal utterance of ae was the actual practice of his 
time? “sed magis in illis (i.e. in the werawdacpol), e novissima sonat et prop- 
“rea antiqui quoque Graecorum hanc syllabam (i.e. ac) per ae scripsisse dicuntur.” 
What shall we do with proplerea? This indeed seems to throw some light on this 
curious passage. ‘E,” he says, “sounds,” i.e. is audible, “ more,’ than what? 
than A? then the corollary with propferea is senseless: there remains nothing else 
than to take I as the standard of comparison: in @# the actual audible azs/aut 
resembles an e more than an I, hence the change of a: to ae: i.e. therefore some 
ancient Greeks (“‘ antiqui Graecorum ”’ is to say the least an odd piece of Latinity: 
perhaps antiqui quoque quidam) wrote AE instead of what? instead of the 
normal AI? I am convinced that the traditional reading and the orthoepical 
inferences from Terentius Scaurus must be radically recast. Lindsay (Latin Lan- 
guage, p. 38) bases his thesis of diphthongal pronunciation on this passage. 
And so, too, Bennett (Latin Grammar, Appendix, p. 8,9). The Greek parallel 
really occurred in a very limited era: i.e. in the dialect of Tanagra as over against 
Plataea, Thebes, Orchomenos, Thespiae, cf. Meister, Die Griechischen Dialekte, 
Gdttingen, 1882, vol. I. p. 238, otherwise older as passed into 7. Blass in his 4us- 
sprache des Griechischen, transl. by Purton, 1890, p. 67, is also one of those who 
from Ter. Scaurus maintain a late pure diphthong ae, because it would help indi- 
rectly to support his general theme of the late development of @ in Greek. 

On Priscian’s nalve way of putting it (I. 53), viz. that Latin modified [as to ae 
and } of to oe “ad imitationem Boeotorum,” I need not speak. My own conclusion 
is that in the Augustan era ae was a fair equivalent to 2 or 9, as Lucian Miller says 
( Orthographiae et Prosodiae Latinae Summarium, St. Petersburg, p. 17), ‘ae 
sonabat ut 7 Graecorum.” I append a note with which I was favored by Professor 
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Franz Biicheler of Bonn (Feb. 13, ’98), “die Aussprache von ae wie in deutsch 
‘eile’ halte ich fiir ganz verkehrt, fiir richtig dagegen die bei uns tibliche Aus- 
sprache wie in deutsch ‘ bar’ welches in manchen deutschen Gegenden (Sachsen 
zB.) ganz @ artig, also wie ‘bér’ gesprochen wird, aehnlich die lat. Doppel- oder 
Vulgarformen wie muraena Alurena, practor pretor u.8.w. Das d-é eines Lucrez 
oder Vergil ist fiir deren Zeit durchaus kiinstlich, aus der aeltesten Zeit und 
der Ennianischen Technik repetirter Archaismus, gerade so kiinstlich fortgepflanzt 
wie bei unsern deutschen Dichtern um des Reims oder Klangs willen: ‘er fleugt’ 
oder ‘ihr giildenes Haar’ u. dergl. nach meiner meinung also sind scaena u. scena 
in der class. Aussprache wenig verschieden, nicht mehr als d. néhren und wie 
Luther schrieb neeren.” 


Remarks were made by Professor Warren and the author. 


24. Roman Business Life as seen in Horace, by Dr. Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College. 


The author’s aim was to show what information can be derived from the pages 
of Horace concerning Roman Business Life as it existed in his day. (The exami- 
nation whose results were embodied in this paper is part of an investigation of the 
whole subject of Roman trade and commerce, on which the author has been for 
many years engaged.) 

The first puint made was the fact that on almost every page of Horace we 
have evidence that the intense commercial activity of his times had made a deep 
and lasting impression on his imagination. By way of proof of this statement, cf. 
for the present (1) the constant recurrence of the mercaéor, the merchant engaged 
in transmarine commerce. He is mentioned or referred to in eleven passages. 
(2) Passages like Epp. i. 1. 53 ff., i. 1. 62 ff, i. 6. 31 ff, Sav. i. 1. passim, testify 
to the ascendency of the spirit of commercialism. (3) Commercial metaphors 
bear testimony to the same condition. Cf. the well-developed figure in C. i. 3. 
1-8, where Vergil is spoken of as a deposttum, and the ship as a sort of bank 
messenger charged with the duty of delivering Vergil, like so much money, safely 
on Grecian soil. Something of the same figure appears in C. i. 24. 11-12, Tu 
frustra pius heu non ita creditum Poscis Quintilium deos. 

The growth of Roman commerce, especially in the last two centuries B.C., was 
due largely to two causes, (a) the wants of the people, and (4) the increase of 
luxury. On both these pvuints some light is thrown by Horace. (1) The wants 
of the people in their relation to commerce. The needs of the greater portion of 
Rome’s population of a million or more (see Marquardt, Xdm. Staatsverw.8, ii. 
120 ff., Friedlander, Sittengesch.®, i. §8 ff., Lanciani, 7he Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome, 93) were indeed small. For the slaves’ demensum see Cato, De 
Agri Cultura, 56-58. The free poor probably on the average required but little 
more. In the diet of the latter, bread (/rumentum) and vegetables (Aolus) 
played the chief part. For Ao/ss in Horace as a simple diet, cf. S. i. 6. 111 ff, 
C. i. 31. 15-16, where the olives, the chiccory, and the mallows are typical of the 
humble life of the contented poor, S. ii. 7. 30 ff., etc. Yet, after all, vast quanti- 
ties of supplies, especially grain, were of necessity imported yearly to satisfy the 
wants of Rome’s people. Grain came ¢g. from Africa (C. i. I. 9, ill. 16. 30-32, 
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S. ii. 3. 87) and Sardinia (C. i. 31. 3-4). Some grain, of course, was raised in 
Italy ; cf. C. iii. 16. 22 ff. Among the necessaries of life, even to the poor, were 
olives, olive oil, and honey. Olives Italy raised in abundance, in fact in such 
quantities as to have some for export. The best came from Venafrum (see ey. C. 
ii. 6.16). Honey came in part from Italy, in part from abroad (cf. C. ii. 6. 14 
and 5S. ii. 2.15 for honey from Hymettus, C. iii. 16. 32 and iv. 2. 27 for Calabrian 
and Matinian honey). 

(2) The spread of luxury as contributory to the development of commerce. 
In C. ii. 18 Horace condemns ostentation and praises aurea mediocritas. In 
vss. 1-8 we have a pen picture of one of Rome’s gorgeous palaces. The columns 
were cut in farthest Africa, the roof-beams came from the slopes of Hymettus, the 
lacunaria are adorned with ivory and gold, both foreign products, the clients 
wear Spartan purple. In a word, the corners of the earth have been ransacked 
to fit out this mansion. Horace refers also to Phrygian and to Parian marble. 
For the purple of Tyre or Sidon cf. S. ii. 4. 84, Epp. i. 10. 25, for robes dipped in 
Gaetulian purple Z/p#. ii. 2. 181, for purple from Cos C. iv. 13. 13. The epithets 
applied to perfumes, too, are significant. Thus we have Assyrian nard, Syrian 
malobathrum, and Achaemenian perfumes. Two names of perfumes, malobath- 
rum and balanus, are themselves importations. Suggestive, too, are the items in 
the bill of fare given in Zod. ii. 49 ff. Other viand$ mentioned by Horace as 
found on Roman tables are oysters from Cirgeii, the feloris from the Lucrine 
Lake, the murex from Baiae, the fecten from Tarentum, the piscts /ber?, the 
echinus from Misenum, pickled fish from Byzantium, saffron from Corycus in 
Cilicia for dressing, boars from Umbria, Laurentum, and Lucania, vinegar made 
from wine of Methymna, pears from Calabria, apples from Picenum and from 
Tibur, etc. Cf., too, the names of wines, Falernum, Massicum, Chium, Lesbium, 
Coum, etc.; all speak of commerce, whether inland or transmarine. 

The impression created by these allusions, of the existence of a vast volume of 
commercial dealings energetically carried on with remote and widely sundered 
regions, is strengthened by the mention of 7Ayna merx, of Cypriae merevs, of 
Cyprian ships, of iron from Spain and Noricum, of horses from Gaul, of wool 
from Tarentum and Gallia Cisalpina, of fleeces dyed at Aquinum, of cloaks woven 
at Miletus, of Campana supellex, etc. 

The chief sources of wealth in Horace’s day were (1) transmarine commerce ; 
(2) agriculture ; (3) the rearing of cattle, horses, sheep, etc.; (4) banking 
operations, including the farming of the revenues. The first three of these are 
often mentioned by Horace, singly or in combination; cf. C. i. 31. 1-16, ii. 16. 
33 ff, ii. 3. 17, ii, 6. 10-12, iii. 16. 25-32, iii. 23. 5-8, Epod. 1. 23 ff., etc. To 
hanking there are but few allusions; cf. however, S. ii. 3. 69-71, i. 2. 14-19, 
i. 3. 85-87, ii. 3. 18, Fpp. i. 1.54. To the pudlicant there are no references, 
naturally enough ; they flourished in the provinces ; Horace’s life was spent in 
Rome and Italy. To the contract system, which was highly developed among 
the Romans, slight allusions are made by Horace; cf. C. ii. 18. 16-17, C. iii. 
1. 34-37, Epp. i. 1. 77 and ii. 2. 72. 

Some material was then presented to show what light Horace throws on the 
details of business operations as conducted by the Romans. Horace here tells 
us far less than ¢g. Martial. Ife has more to say of the book trade, perhaps, 
than of any other form of business. The tricks of Roman trade also are to some 
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extent illuminated by Horace, especially by Ff. i. 16. 57 ff. Besides, we have 
cheating tavern-keepers, dishonest business partners, and counterfeit Sidonian 
dyes (Epp. 1. 10. 26-29). 

Before proceeding to draw inferences from the facts presented in his paper, 
the author called attention (1) to the fact that the various allusions in Horace 
which can be pressed into service by the student of Roman business life are inci- 
dental in character. Of course nothing was further from Horace’s thoughts than 
the project of contributing to a knowledge of this subject. He was perhaps 
always himself unconscious of the extent to which his imagination had been 
stirred by the abounding mercantile life by which he was surrounded. (2) Horace 
speaks with perfect knowledge of the things he mentions. He has seen and 
touched them, every one. In other words, we are not dealing in Horace with 
literary reminiscences, but with the facts of contemporary life. 

The inferences from the facts brought out in this paper are: (1) More infor- 
mation than is commonly suspected can be drawn from our texts in relation to 
Roman trade and commerce. (2) The statements sometimes made to the effect 
that commerce played but a small part in the economy of Roman life are not true. 
Had commerce played but a small part in Roman life it would never have stamped 
itself so largely on the picture of that life as drawn by Horace. (3) The part 
played by commerce in Horace’s verses goes to show clearly that the higher 
classes had no real antipathy to ¢rade. Passages like Cicero De Off. i. §§ 150, 
151, Livy xxi. 63. 3, and Pliny, Zp. i. 3. 3, do not reflect the real heart of the 
Romans on this question. Horace was the court poet, a very marvel of tact, 
writing for the cultured few (S. i. 10. 64-91). If those few in their secret souls 
had really entertained a disgust for trade and commerce, Horace, the man who 
declared his appeal to be to their judgment and to theirs alone, would never have 
suffered a thing distasteful to them to occupy so large a place in his verses. 


Remarks were made by Professor Sihler and by Dr. Knapp. 


25. Notes on Eur. A/c. 501, Soph. Ant. 450-452, and O. C. 1036, 
Thuc. 7. 13, 2, by Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Of these notes only the first two were presented in full, the other two being 
briefly mentioned. In the first note the reading racol» was defended against the 
conjecture maou, which has been made independently by several scholars. In 
the second note the reading of rods (Erfurdt) was deduced and defended in Soph. 
Ant. 452. It is the writer’s intention to publish these notes, as well as the two 
others, elsewhere in full. 


Professor T. D. Seymour then presented the following Report of 
the Committee of Twelve for 1897-1898: 


To the American Philological Association, — 


The Preliminary Report of the Philological Association’s Committee of Twelve 
was printed not only in the Proceedings of the Association but also in the organ 
of the National Educational Association, and in other educational journals. In 
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addition, copies of a special edition of 2000 were sent to the most prominent 
local educational organizations of the country, especially to commissions engaged 
in securing a closer articulation of the work of schools and colleges, to associa- 
tions of classical teachers, and to associations of teachers of high schools and 
college preparatory schools, with the request for criticisms and suggestions. The 
replies which were received to the Committee’s invitations and inquiries indicated 
that the Committee with its auxiliaries, on the basis of the information which it 
had secured as to the means and wishes of the schools, had prepared schemes for 
courses of study which with slight modifications would give as general satisfaction 
as any such schemes could give. We are well aware that what is suited to the 
wants of a large school in one part of our great country may not be exactly 
adapted tu the needs of a small school in the midst of different surroundings. 
The teacher is far more important than the method. 

For the further consideration of the proposed courses of study in Latin and 
Greek for secondary schools, your Committee of Twelve with its auxiliaries met in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 1 and 2, 1898. In connection with this meeting 
of your Committee, and under its auspices, a Classical Conference was held, which 
was attended by several hundred teachers from more than half of the states of 
our Union, at which twenty-seven papers were presented, chiefly philulogical, of 
interest and value. Never before had so many philologists gathered at any meet- 
ing west of the Alleghenies. 

Prior to the meeting of the Committee of Twelve, on March 31, the Latin Sub- 
Committee held two long sessions, in conference with the Latin Auxiliary Com- 
mittee. 

On April 2, the Committee of Twelve unanimously adopted a plan for a four- 
year course, two five-year courses, and one six-year course in Latin, and a three- 
year course in Greek, and appointed sub-committees to edit these courses with 
justifications on paedagogic grounds of the recommendations which are made. 

The Committee of the National Educational Association, at whose request your 
Committee of Twelve was directed to undertake the work of preparing these 
courses of study, desires that our final report be made to the National Educational 
Association, and be first published by that body; and since your Committee was 
not instructed to prepare these courses for your information or approval, we pre- 
sume that you will not object to our acceding to this desire. Since this final 
report cannot be made until 1899, we ask for the further continuance of this 
Committee for one year, but that we may be excused from a further formal report 


to this Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. D. SEymour, 


Chairman, 


The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 


26. Complementary and Supplementary Defining Parataxis, by 
Dr. George Dwight Kellogg, of Yale University. 
One of the most important advances in syntactical method has recently ap- 


peared in the American Journal of Philology, Vo\. XVIIL., in Morris’s treatment 
from the formal side of the subjunctive in independent sentences in Plautus. 
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The chief contribution is to be found in his analysis and construction of a formal 
method based on a critical examination and collection of the data, and fruitful in 
its applications. 

In approaching the subjunctive from the formal side, we must, in making our 
categories, depend upon indications of the meaning and use supplied by the 
context itself, and avoid translation, interpretation, and analugies. The careful 
analysis of the context of a given suljunctive form (e.g. Morris, 4. /. P. XVIII. 
p. 276) will show the operation of two kinds of limiting and defining forces, 
which, for convenience, I will call tmplicit and explicit. Morris's first class 
would be implicit, because involved in the subjunctive form itself independent of 
the adjuining context. These forces, whose very remarkable influence he has 
pointed out in pp. 277-282, are person, number, tense, and voice (which I would 
call forces, resulting from the tnflextona/ form), and, lastly, the proper meaning 
of the verb-stem (/exical or semantic form). This last force, touched upon 
slightly by writers during the last quarter-century, described by Morris, pp. 282-7, 
offers a fruitful field for investigation. The more numerous exflicié forces are to 
be sought in the “particular setting” of the subjunctive form. Besides those 
enumerated by Morris (the kind of sentence (interrogatory, etc.); presence of 
limiting particles ; negation ; relation to the preceding thought ; voice inflection 
and gesture ; and paratactic definition) may be mentioned: the collocation of the 
words in the sentence; relation to the following thought; contextual paraphrase ; 
synonymization ; conscious variation in expression ; influence of the kind of 
composition (comedy, epistolography, oratory); sentence-accent ; the writer’s 
known mental habit and peculiarities, etc. 

But it is of paratactic definition or defining parataxis that I wish particularly 
to speak.! 

Taking such forms as volo veniat or fac mittas for example, Morris outlines his 
theory on pp. 292-301. “An examination of a few of these cases of which full 
lists have been given, will make it entirely clear that what is called the leading 
verb syntactically is not the leading thought, but an addition, an insertion into a 
sentence already formed. The germ of the sentence is the subjunctive verb ; to 
it almost all the modifying words — subject, object, adverbs — belong, and the 
sentence would be intelligible, though not equally precise, without the indicative 
verb. In many cases sentences very similar or even absolutely identical occur 
without the added verb. With the few exceptions spoken of above—and I 
think it could be shown that these are not really exceptions — all cases of para- 
tactic subjunctive in Plautus are of this kind. ... The added paratactic verbs 
. . . both repeat and amplify. The idea which is taken up from the subjunctive 
verb and repeated may appear in the form of the added verb (sine, fac, vide, 
etc.), or in its meantng (volo, obsecro), or both (velim, malim, vellem) ... 
Repetition, however, is not the function of these added verbs; it is only the 
condition which makes their close union with the subjunctive possible. Their 
function is to define, to bring out more clearly the particular kind of will or 
desire which is expressed too vaguely in the mode, or to express with precision 


1In addition to the literature on Parataxis given by Morris, /.c., p. 299, may be added J. Latt- 
mann, Progr. Clausthal, 1879, p 22 ffg., with references; H. Neumann, De /uturi in prisco- 
rum Latinorum vulgart vel cotidiano sermone vit et usu, pp. 8. 14, 20-23, 32, etc.; Sven 
Tessing, Syntacits Plautina, Venersborg, 1892, pp. 82-go. 
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something in the relations of the persons involved which the subjunctive merely 
suggests.” 

I have quoted somewhat fully in order tu give at the outset the gist of the 
theory of defining parataxis as formulated by Professor E. P. Morris, of New 
Haven. For convenience of reference, the subjunctive defined by parataxis will 
be termed the “ paratactic” par excellence ; the verb used to define this subjunc- 
tive, the “definitive.” Thus in velim mthi scribas, scribas is the paratactic; velim, 
the definitive. The purpose of the present paper is to subject this construction to 
fuller analysis, to point out some essential differences between the personal and 
impersonal definitives, and to emphasize again the part played by defining para- 
taxis in the sermo cotidianus in the development of subjunctive idioms. 

My examples will be taken mostly from the Ciceronian correspondence, which 
presents the largest number of cases. If we include definitives, which are them- 
selves independent subjunctives (velim, vellem, cuperem, etc.), we have, out of 
1953 cases of the independent subjunctive, about 1235 which are associated in 
defining parataxis. These figures do not include cases with ne where hypotaxis 
is possible, nor forms in -am unless defined. In Plautus there are about forty 
different definitives occurring 317 times with the subjunctive out of a total of 1603 
cases of the independent subjunctive (Morris, p. 293). In the Letters (and 
unless otherwise specified the epistles of Caelius, Plancus et al. are included), 
there are some forty-six different definitives (only about twenty-five of which 
occur in Plautus) occurring 596 times in a total of 1953 cases. Professor Morris 
has not given complete lists fur credo, obsecro, etc. (cf. p. 294), but these may be 
supplemented largely from Lindskog, Quaestiones de parataxi et hypotaxt apud 
priscos Latinos, Lundae, 1896, pp. 7-24, and Tessing, pp. 86-7. 

The following list for the Letters will give an idea of the range and variety of 
definition: age, cave, crede, fac, vide, admoneo, amabo, censeo, curo, dabo 
operain, hortor, mando, obsecro, obtestans, opinor, oro, peto, quaeso, remitto, 
rogo, petimus, quaesumus, rogamus, dabis operam, rogas, edicere, volo, malo, 
vis, velim, pervelim, nolim, vellem, mallem, nollem, cuperem, caveant, licet, 
licebit, necesse est, oportet, oportebit, opus est, opus erat, commodum non erat, 
putat oportuisse. 

Others in Plautus: facito, facite, iube, sine, cedo, da, date, mane, nil interdico, 
faxo, faciam, faxim, si exoptem, censen, (quid) vis, vin, credin, potin, optimumst, 
decretumst, certumst, decet, and a few others. 

These definitives divide into two classes: — 

I. Personal definitives. 

(a) imperatives. 

(4) indicative volo forms. 

(¢) subjunctive vo/o forms ; also a few cases like cuperem, caveant. 

(@) a class of verbs often less closely paratactically definitive, but containing 
expressions of will modified into the form of advice (admonco, censeo), request 
(amabo, oro, rogo, pelo, etc.), urgent proposal, entreaty, etc. These definitives 
are not always used in the same meaning in different contexts, and in the same 
context we may have combinations such as oro et obsecro oblestans, rogo atque oro. 
The degree of emotion is often graded by plane, valde, etc., or in the case of 
imperatives by todo, uligue, and the like. With this type of definitive the ap- 
proximation to oratio obligua is often very close, especially in the later Latinity. 
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II. Impersonal. 

(a) ficet, decet, denoting the absence of restraining necessity. 

(5) secesse est, oportel, etc., denoting the presence of constraining necessity. 
With negation (4) may approximate to (a). 


I. COMPLEMENTARY DEFINING PARATAXIS. 


When we analyze the phrase velim scribas we see that it is a request. Written 
alone, the word serzéas might convey various notions: the spoken word by the 
inflection and emphasis of the voice and gesture could receive its exact shade of 
meaning. Velim defines the expression as a request bordering on optation, 
which is modified and restricted by the lexical form (scriéas = dicas in epis- 
tolary style). Velim reinforces the modal meaning, being itself very much like 
cupio, as may be inferred from the following synonymization in Cic. ad Ad. XIII. 
13.1: Tu autem mihi pervelim scribas qui intellexeris illum velle ; illud vero 
utique sctre cupio . . . id hercle restabat! sed tamen scire pervelim. 

Rogo, obsecro, censeo, etc., while reinforcing the modal meaning of the para- 
tactic, less strikingly, it is true, than the subjunctive ve/im, present to the hearer 
the effect of the expression as a whole. 

The imperatives and vo/o-velim forms seem to perfurm their definitive functions 
analytically: rogo, obsecro, etc., to do so synthetically. The former emphasize the 
modal meaning: the latter, the quality of expression. 

Professor Morris, on p. 300, tentatively calls the general class of defining para- 
taxis “defining or complementary parataxis.” As one name is better than two, 
and “defining parataxis’’ exactly conveys the idea, it is better to reserve the 
term complementary for the particular variety just treated — that is, all cases 
where the definitive has personal form. Thus we can apply to the remaining 
definitives of impersonal form the term supplementary. These terms are better 
than “ personal” and “impersonal.” The latter describe the form: the former, 
the function. Defining parataxis, then, describes the general function of this 
variety of the construction known as parataxis, whereas complementary and 
supplementary may be given to the special applications. 


II. SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINING PARATAXIS. 


The impersonal definitives are of two classes : — 

(a) Licet, licebit, decet, signifying permission, concession, etc., i.e. restraining 
necessity, at the vanishing point. When /tce¢ is with the subjunctive the modal 
idea is allowed free play so far as the implicit forces permit. Powers outside of 
the speaker, hearer, actor, and willer are recognized, such as moral, civil, and 
religious law, convention, custom, force of circumstances, etc., all of which are 
felt to exercise influence over the mind of the subject. A disposition or desire to 
act is premised on the part of the subject, as well as uncertainty as to the possi- 
bility or expediency of action. The speaker, by his very assurances, adds the 
personal motive for action. on licet, deducet, etc., denoting the presence of 
restraining necessity, if they do not form a distinct class, at least serve as a tran- 
sition to the next. 
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(5) Necesse est, oportet, etc., refer to the existence of a constraining necessity. 
Action is declared to be a personal obligation or an unavoidable necessity. The 
same extra-personal forces may constrain as restrain. Ignorance of the existence 
of such impelling forces, or unwillingness or irresolution may be, but are not 
necessarily, presupposed in the subject. When the subject is the first person, the 
effect is that of deliberation or self-consultation. Some forms of the supple- 
mentary definitive are more restricted. Ofptimumst denotes the constraining 
moral obligation to act for the best. Certsemst mihi and decertumst mihi are 
quite different from cerno and decerno. The impersonal form indicates a fixed 
resolution, the obligation to fulfil which is accepted by the subject. 

The impersonal definitives, therefore, are supplementary. We have the sub- 
junctive with such modified modal meaning as inflexional and lexical form, 
together with all the explicit forces (barring parataxis) may give; we have 
from the fact of statement and paratactic definition a reinforcement of the mode 
by the speaker’s assurance, advice, warning, etc.; in addition we have extra- 
personal motives expressed which may be said to be supplementary. 

A concrete illustration of this distinction may be of help. 

Cic. ad Fam. XIII. 71: Multos tibi commendem necesse est, quoniam omnibus 
nota vestra necessitudo est tua erga me benevolentia: sed tamen etsi omnium 
causa quos commendo, vel/e debeo, tamen cum omnibus non eadem mihi causa 
est. Without resorting to English translation, we may observe that by Cicero's 
@ fortiori argument, commendem necesse est is stronger than commendare velle 
debeo (cf. Cic. ad Bret. 1. 8. 1). 

Enough attention has not yet been given to the analysis of adverbial expres- 
sions which occur with subjunctives. Not infrequently with an aparatactic sub- 
junctive they have the effect of complement or supplement ; they may also alter 
the effect of a complementary to that of a supplementary definitive. 

One formal peculiarity of the supplementary definitive is striking. Inthe great 
majority of cases which I have observed in Plautus and Cicero it stands in strict 
post-position to the subjunctive, sometimes disjunctive post-position, rarely in 
pre-position. On the other hand, the great majority of complementary defini- 
tives are in pre-position. 

Licet is interesting from the fact that it early became specialized to protasis- 
functions. One of the ways to detect this usage when the absence of samen or 
an unmistakable apodosis leaves uncertainty is to observe its position. In pre- 
position it tended to become a concessive particle. In the Letters the distinction 
is for the most part true. In Martial, who has a partiality for dice? as a concessive 
particle, out of fifty-four cases, twenty-seven are in pre-position ; of those in post- 
position, fourteen are with forms of esse.) 

Necesse est occurs twenty-five times in the Letters as definitive, twenty-two 
times in strict pust-position, three times in strict pre-position (two of the cases 
being in Pollio af. ad Fam. X. 33. 1, and in Caecina af. ad Fam. VI. 7. 3, both 
in syntactically dependent relative clauses. Cf. also aad Fam. X. 29). 

Oportet occurs in the Letters once in strict pre-position with the first singular, 
five times in strict, once in disjunctive post-position with the second singular. 
Oportebit, once in disjunctive, once in strict post-position. With the third singu- 


1 Emory B. Lease, “‘ Concessive Particles in Martial,” Class. Rev., February, 1898, p. 30 
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lar Cicero uses oportet once in strict post-position, Pseud. Brutus (¢p. ad B.1. 16) 
uses it twice in strict pre-position. 

In general, omitting dependent verbs with /ce¢, of about fifty cases of supple- 
mentary definitives in the Letters, all are in post-position except two in letters by 
Cicero, two in the spurious £p. Bratt ad Cic. 1. 16, and one each in Pollio and 
Caecina in relative clauses. 

Of the 534 cases of complementary definition, 419 are vo/o forms, 114 miscel- 
laneous. About twenty per cent of the former and a little less than fifteen per 
cent of the latter are in post-position. Fac, vellem, mallem, and nollem are 
always pre-positive ; cave is post-positive only once. 

A great many interesting facts may be brought out by such analysis. For 
instance, the paratactic definitive may from the point of view of the hearer pass 
from strict definition to motive: cesxseo facias approximates to velim facias, nam 
censeo,; so we have “velim facias” answered by “ faciam, st censes,” which gives 
to the whole phrase velim facias the notion of advice, and tends to show that 
velim defines analytically, reinforcing the mode ; while censeo in censeo facias, 
stamping the expression as advice, defines synthetically. 

Again, the motive, purpose, and result are closely allied, so that sé-construc- 
tions develop. It is a striking fact that in the Letters vo/o is not used with uf; 
malo once ; velim only a very few times, for the most in contexts containing verbs 
usually construed with #/,; vellem only once, with id, madlem once. 

It is also striking that out of some 560 cases of the non-interrogative inde- 
pendent subjunctive in the second singular, present tense, less than a dozen occur 
undefined by parataxis, and the text in some of these cases is not certain. This 
remarkable state of things must have been due largely to the conventionalities of 
letter-writing. Without the aid of voice, inflection and emphasis, gesture, and 
the other accompaniments of the spoken word, a bare aparatactic subjunctive 
form of the second person might lead to a misunderstanding through overstate- 
ment or understatement. The definitive thus compensates for the loss of voice 
and gesture. 

Paratactic definition precludes the so-called “ general second person,” which 
the epistolary style itself tends to avoid. In the case of the general second 
person, the distinction between command and request fails. 

The problems suggested by the third person are numerous. It manifests a 
marked fondness for the passive voice, the indefinite subject, and indirect com- 
mands. Obliquity has crept in very early through the synthetic definitives, which 
were inore loosely in parataxis. 

In the first singular, if we omit instances with séinam, etc., phrases like moriar 
st, and doubtful -am forms, the only non-interrogative, aparatactic use in the 
Letters is with velim-forms, and a few cases of hypothesis. 

The first plural is generally aparatactic. The position of the verb in the clause 
(most often near the beginning), the formation of idioms, notably in abrupt 
resumptive phrases, and the presence of certain particles, tend to give the sen- 
tence definite modal effect. Iam inclined to believe that the notion of obliga- 
tion and propriety so often associated with the subjunctive itself is in reality 
produced on the mind by explicit forces of the context: paratactic definitives, 
the adversative articulating particles, the pre-position of the verb in the clause, 
and so on. 
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27. On Comparisons from Painting and Sculpture in Aristotle and 
Dionysios, by Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of Johns Hopkins University. 


Since the appearance of Lessing’s Zaocodn, in the popular criticism of poetry 
and sculpture and painting, much has been written about the limitations, the 
ultimate likenesses and differences of the various arts. In such discussions Aris- 
totle has been frequently appealed to, as for instance by Lessing. But compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to other Greek aesthetic critics. Yet the 
brilliant antithesis of Simonides (rh» ney Swypadlay rolnow cwrdcay . . . Thy 
be rolnow (wypadlay Addoveay, Plut. de Glor. Ath. 421 7); the tradition that 
Apelles and Protogenes in their lost works on painting determined the laws of 
painting by the already established laws of poetry; and the fact that the rhetori- 
cians continually cite illustrations from painting and sculpture in their literary 
criticism, are indications of the richness and fulness of the material for a study 
of the relations of the arts from the point of view of antique aesthetics. 

The writer, in the paper of which this is a brief abstract, considered the com- 
parisons with painting and sculpture in Aristotle and Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
in order to ascertain what points of likeness in the three arts lead to comparisons. 
He argued that Aristotle in developing a theory of poetry, by the nature of his 
citations of painting, really developed in many points a theory of painting as well; 
strange to say he refers to sculpture only in general terms. 

Thus all three arts are treated as modes of imitation: in discussing the objects 
of imitation he laid down the fundamental distinctions between three schools of 
poetry and painting — idealistic, realistic, caricaturistic. The representations cited 
of the first are Homer and Polygnotos; of the second Kleophon and Dionysios ; 
of the third Pauson in painting, Hegemon, Nikochares and comic poetry in 
general. Plot in poetry is compared with drawing in painting as being the soul, 
the essential element. “The most beautiful colors laid on confusedly will not 
give as much pleasure as the chalk outline of a portrait,” etc. Ethos holds the 
second place in both. Homer and Sophokles and Polygnotos are the ideal repre- 
sentatives of @thos. Yet just as there can be tragedy without éthos, there can be 
painting without @éthos. Euripides and Zeuxis are artists who, while entirely 
lacking in @thos, yet exhibit an idealism of technique. Furthermore, Aristotle 
asserts for both arts the purely aesthetic standard: “it is a less fault not to know 
that a doe has no horns than to paint one badly.” 

Oratory was regarded by the ancients as a fine art; hence the rhetoricians 
frequently draw comparisons from the fields of painting and sculpture. For 
example, Dionysios in (I.) Characterizations of Style compares (a) Isokrates and 
Lysias to schools of sculpture, the former to the art of Polykleitos and Pheidias 
in its impressiveness and sublimity and dignity, the latter to that of Kalamis and 
Kallimachos in its lightness and grace. In contrasting Isaios and Lysias he draws 
his comparisons from the field of painting: Lysias is likened to a correct and 
careful draughtsman such as Polygnotos; Isaios to a subtle chiaroscurist or colorist 
like Zeuxis. 

In treating the (II.) Acquisition of Style, Dionysios concludes that excellence 
in literary expression is to be acquired in the same way as excellence in sculpture 
and painting, viz., by a careful study of models. To stimulate the students of 
literary art to study the productions of the great masters, he tells the story of 
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Zeuxis, who in painting his picture of Helen for the temple of Hera had the five 
most beautiful maidens of Kroton as models; and he compares the painful efforts 
of Plato and Demosthenes to painters and sculptors who exhaust the refinements 
of their art “on the veins, on the feathers, on the down of the lip and the like 
niceties.” 

On all three arts Dionysios finds as the (III.) Criterion of Style, a cultivated 
instinct (doyos alo@ynois). The critical sense must be trained, by long and 
devoted study and application, until it become a cultivated instinct. 


This paper will appear in full in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology. 
Adjourned shortly after 10 P.M. 


THurspay MORNING. 
HARTFORD, July 7, 1898. 


The meeting was called to order at 9.45 A.M. 


28. On the Versification of the Latin Epigraphic Senarii,' by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Winfred Hodgman, of Ohio State University. 


This investigation is ‘based on 695 senarii, or fragments of senarii, chiefly epi- 
taphs, now collected in Biicheler’s Carmina Latina Epigraphica, Leipzig, 1895, 
1897. It is natural to compare the inscriptional senarii with literary verse (espe- 
cially that of Plautus and Terence), and Oscar Brugman has already done this 
in his monograph on coincidence in senarii, Bonn, 1874. Now, though 106 of 
our verses antedate 44 B.c., it is doubtful if any are contemporary with Plautus 
or Terence. Still, the evidence of the inscriptions is not to be disregarded in 
considering the versification of the early comedy; positive confirming evidence 
is certainly to be accepted, and that of any other kind held in reserve. 

It has been convenient to establish roughly several chronological sets of in- 
scriptions: Class I. antedates 44 8.c.; II. extends to Trajan, and III. from 
Trajan on. 

1) £ven feet.— Those inscriptions that are long enough to indicate whether 
the composer was consciously following strict rules for the even arses or not, show 
that the free sort of verse continued to be written throughout the whole period 
covered by our collection, and that it is oftener represented than thestrict. There 
was, however, an increasing tendency to write verses with the even arses pure. 
The strict verses occur in these percentages: of class I. 16.67, of class IT. 33.93, 
of class III. 40.00, of all, 32.67. This growing tendency to adopt Greek usage 
appears, also, in numerous other points, and in verses in various other metres, as 
well as in the late adoption of the rarer metres. 

In the free verses Meyer’s Dipodic Law holds 74 times, and is neglected 23. 
One or two of the cases of neglect may conceivably be explained away by sup- 


2 This paper was an abstract of a portion of an account of the Versification in Latin Metri- 
cai Inscriptions, except Saturnians and Dactylics, which will appear in the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. ix. 
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posing that évendt stood originally for the actual évenidé, or by scanning eccider itt 
8 4 8 


with a short penult. It may be noted that to Cicero 


missos factdnt patronos ipst prodeant 
2 


made a good senarius (Ora/¢or, 222). 

2) Resolutions occur frequently, and in just the same way as in comedy. The 
ordinary rules for the placing of the resolution are, however, occasionally broken, 
so that we get such accentuations as 7/d neque, pid fuit, card mieis, ossd dedi, 
Vernd Kufria, casta fide, anté quidem, Iventid Hilara (and this in the 5th foot !), 
Tertia, Iulia, Hercules, imminet, omnia, ambula, poculi, Diarrytlos, innuis, spar- 
team ut, ildgue, nimtia, Stephdne. Seventeen of these 21 are in the Ist foot, 
exactly where such accentuations occur in Plautus and Terence. Arses are irregu- 
larly treated in dépresséré vénéficae, fiat hindratus, Séspila pia, numinis infernae. 
Several places like these may be treated by synizesis, e.g. /stlia, débyit. The 
irregularities result from the introduction of unwieldy proper names, or are in- 
stances of 1st foot license, or occur in inscriptions otherwise metrically poor. 

3) Ftfth foot. — This is spondaic in 476 verses, iambic in 73, and of some other 
form in 64. An iambus in the 5th foot is admitted by Luchs and by Klotz only 
under fixed rules. These rules cover 60 of our 73 iambi. Those that remain 
seem innocent enough, and eight are in inscriptions that are distinctly good. 
Three verse-ends not strictly cretic are practically so (e.g. placére non quedm), 


hence unobjectionable. Most offensive, according to Luchs, is an ending consist- 
ing of a cretic word followed by a dissyllable; we find four of this form, with two 
others that are practically the same. Luchs also points out that two iambic words 
should not end a senarius; two of our verses have such a close. No new rule can 
be deduced from 13 miscellaneous instances, but we should not forget that Luchs 
had to cut and emend before he could make his rules hold. 

4) lambic shortening. — With the exception of iambi in the 6th foot, of words 
like dene and #7si, and of words that are usually treated by synizesis, — words nat- 
urally iambic become pyrrhics in 37 instances, remain iambics in 56, suffer elision 
in 18, and are divided between two feet in 3. A syllable long by position is short- 
ened by a preceding short in 10 cases; a vowel long by nature is irregularly short- 
ened in 4 polysyllables, 

Iambic shortening was resorted to less and less as time went on. It was used 
in later times, not as a process consciously understood, but rather in a limited 
number of common words which had been permanently affected by the early ten- 
dency, such as ego, t1bi, modo. Of the 37 natural iambi that become pyrrhic, 20 
come from the mih#-1di class, and 5 are the pronoun ¢gv. The words in the mhs- 
#62 class are used as pyrrhics 20 times, in the 6th foot 24 times, as iambics 8 times, 
i.e. they are iambics only on a metrical pinch. 

5) Length by position.— A syllable containing a short vowel followed by a 
mute and a liquid (or by /*), remains short in 27 cases, is indeterminate in 19, 
and is lengthened in 7. Of these 7, one, fat-rono, is early, between Sulla and 
Caesar. The others, pat-ris, pat-ri, pat-re, Ag-rippae, sac-ra, ref-reno, are late. 

6) Miscellaneous, quantity. — Once we get an -ius genitive, «//:us, and once 
séro (in iambic Graecanici). In one verse we find #d i/i, about A.D. 50. Biiche- 
ler takes this as evidence that even then /e was pronounced with a short penult. 
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But the distich that affords this one instance looks suspiciously like a stock epitaph 
derived from an earlier time; in fact, we have it all but exactly reprodaced in two 
other inscriptions. ; 

7) Hiatus. — We find 9 instances of hiatus in good inscriptions (7 at the semi- 
quinaria caesura, 1 due to a proper name,! due to change of number) and 28 
instances in fair or poor inscriptions (17 at the main caesura [14 at the semiqui- 
nacia, 1 at the semiseptenaria, I at 2d foot diaeresis, 1 at 3d foot diaeresis], and 
11 at other parts of the verse). Of all 37 instances, then, 24 are at the main 
caesura, and, of these 24, 7 are from excellent inscriptions. We recall the 240 
Plautine instances, listed by Spengel, of hiatus at the penthemimeral caesura, and 
we begin to wonder if those 240 or our 24 can be due to chance, or whether hiatus 
at a pause or main caesura was not permitted in the senarius. If it was legitimate, 
its absence from most of the comic senarii would mean nothing, but its presence 
in a respectable number wuukl be significant. Some of our verses, though occur- 
ring with others that are faulty, have themselves no metrical flaw save the sup- 
posed one of hiatus. One may, like Biicheler, propose to transpose, or to 
substitute other words for those on the stones; but it seems very curious that 
if these cases of hiatus were due to transpositions or substitutions, so large a 
part of them — 24 out of 37 —should fall exactly at the metrical pause, 21 of 
them at the penthemimeral caesura. Hiatus in class I. occurs at the rate of 
2.83 instances to a hundred verses; in the later classes, at the rate of 5.77, and in 
the senarii as a whole at the rate of 5.32. If we compare our cases of hiatus with 
those of Plautus, we must of course bear in mind the difference in time, but we 
cannot afford to neglect the evidence of the stones. It is in agreement with the 
notions that prevailed at the time when the arguments to the plays of Plautus 
were written; and it is so strong as at least to make it worth while for some 
one again to look into Spengel’s long list. 

It is interesting to find instances of the non-elision of monosyllables (semi- 
hiatus, trochaic shortening), one coming as late as A.D. 126. We get c& ameiceis, 
Lim iniquom, tim aliquid, dé &potheca, and possibly m2 dmasts. 

8) Elision of long vowels and diphthongs occurs in class I. at the rate of 35.84 
times in a hundred verses, in the later classes at the rate of 15.95, and in all at 
that of 18.99. This remarkable decrease is in general agreement with the fact 
that stricter verse gained ground, proportionately, in later times. 

9) Synizesis occurs regularly enough in words like meus, teus, and cases of 
ts and of idem. The more noticeable instances are in long proper names, such as 
Veldumnianus, Luctlianum. fFertit occupies the 6th foot in two independent 
inscriptions. Adijud doubtless points to an actual pronunciation afd. Diarrytos 
is often in late inscriptions spelled with a Z. 

Eius, twice, and guotus, three times, appear as monosyllables. These upset the 
theory that genitive forms ¢# and gsog may be put into the text of Plautus where the 
manuscripts give the usual genitive forms which must be scanned as monosyllables. 

10) Syncope.— We find Hercules, poculi, and ambitda cut for what was possibly 
pronounced Ferelés, pocli, ambld. 

In the famous epitaph of the “sightly dame” Claudia, a/ium is used for a/- 
terum, evidently to avoid the syncopated a/rum. On this Biicheler remarks “ par 
huic exemplum haud facile inveneris apud antiquos.” A late parallel occurs in 
Arg. Plaut. Café. v. 2, apparently for the same reason as here. 
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11) Verse-end.— Two hundred and twenty-two senarii end with a cretic word, 
295 with a dissyllabic word, 13 with a monosyllable, and 89 with words of other 
lengths. Twelve of the monosyllables are forms of sm, and the other is me, in 
dnte mé, so that all these are practically cretic endings. The form of the verse- 
end bears of course on the matter of coincidence, which, among other topics re- 
lating tu the senarii, must here be omitted. 

The senarii as a whole fullow very closely the rules established for the versifi- 
cation of Plautus and Terence. The most striking departure, if it is a departure, 
is the freedom with which hiatus is allowed at the main caesura of the verse. 
Departures from the usages of literary verse we should expect to find, for our in- 
scriptions are mainly sepulchral, and are often tinkered from archetypes; it is 
remarkable that they show so few irregularities. Occasionally the aberrations 
seem to point to words pronounced differently from those actually cut on the 
stones. The results afforded are perhaps all that could be expected from so small 
a number of verses (hardly more than the senarii of one comedy), of which only 
about one-seventh antedate the empire. The later verses show, in various details, 
an increasing tendency to write more nearly on Greek modclels. 


Remarks were made by Professors Gudeman and Warren, and in 
reply by the author. 

The Committee on Officers for 1898-99 reported through Pro- 
fessor Lodge the following recommendations : — 


President, Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard University. 
Vice-Presidents, Abby Leach, Vassar College. 

Samuel Ball Platner, Western Reserve University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University. 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 

John EI. Wright, Harvard University. 


The report was adopted and the above officers elected. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 1899 reported, 
through Professor Sihler, in favor of holding the next annual meeting 
at New York University, University Heights, beginning Wednesday, 
July 5, 1899. Adopted. 

The Committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported, through 
Professor Elwell, that it had examined the accounts of the Treasurer, 
compared them with the vouchers, and found them correct. 

A discussion on the plan of holding a General Congress of Philolo- 
gists, similar to that held in 1894, resulted in a vote to empower the 
Executive Committee to decide whether it is advisable for the Asso- 
ciation to join in such a general session. 
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Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

The Committee has not been called on for any official action since the last 
meeting of the Association. It reports progress. The Chairman invites attention 
to a discussion of the fitness of the rule for fonetic spelling of preterits in ed for 
an entering wedge. 


29. Note on the Classical Anemone, by Professor L. H. Elwell, 
of Amherst College. 

The identification of the classical anemone with the cistus has been assumed 
by Canon Ellacombe on the basis of a passage in Ovid. The writer endeavored 


to show that this view could not be accepted as against explicit statements by 
Pliny, Dioscorides, and Theophrastus. 


Remarks were made by Professor D’Ooge and by the author. 


30. The Orthography of English Preterits, by Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


31. Language-rivalry and Speech-differentiation in the case of 
Race-mixture, by Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan (read by Professor M. L. D’Ooge). 

This paper is printed in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


- Professor J. H. Wright then proposed the following vote of thanks, 
which was adopted by a rising vote : — 

Voted, That the American Philological Association extend its most cordial 
thanks to the President and Corporation of Trinity College for their hospitality in 
opening the buildings of the college to the Association for its thirtieth annual 
session; to President Smith and Mrs. Smith in receiving the members at their 
house on Wednesday afternoon, July 7; and to Professor Hart and the Local 
Committee for their unfailing thoughtfulness and kindness in providing for the 
comfort and convenience of the Association during the session. 


32. New Words in Thucydides, by Dr. John D. Wolcott, of the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


33. Iphigenia in Euripides and Racine, by Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University (read by title). 


In viewing the character presented by these two poets, similar scenes are to be 
compared most closely. The first meeting between father and child, the shock 
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of surprise which comes to Iphigenia upon learning her destined fate, and the 
announcement of her final resolve to resign herself to it — these afford the basis 
of proper comparison. 

Euripides in the first depicts a happy, care-free, dependent child, unburdened 
by affairs of state— one whose questions indicate not only ignorance of existing 
conditions, but the most childish curiosity concerning them, one upon whom 
the sense of a father’s uneasiness is forced because so very apparent (633-676). 


w prep, bwodpapotcd o opyicOps 8e wh, 
xpos orépva warpos orépva Tad weprBadrd. 
éyo 3¢ Bobdopat Ta oh ordpy, w warep, etc. 


Racine introduces her as a more mature, more dignified maiden (Act ii. Sc. ii: 
531-536, 8q.), keenly observant of her father’s uneasiness, seeking to divine the 
motive (Act ii. Sc. ii: 554, 559), and filled with filial love and pride, for example : 


Vous vous cachez, Seigneur, et semblez soupirer; 
Tous vos regards sur moi ne tombent qu’avec peine. 
Avons-nous sans votre ordre abandonné Mycéne? 


In Euripides she next meets Agamemnon as a frightened, pleading child, weak 
and terrified (1211); actions in perfect keeping with the character he introduces, 
- evincing none of the “stout-heartedness” (edpuxla) so strenuously asserted by 
some to be the cardinal virtue of Grecian women. In Racine the meeting between 
the two finds her self-poised, giving but a startled exclamation, “Mon pére — 
Ciel!” (Act iii. Sc. v: 914,922); then she gathers herself up, more Dorian in type 
than in the Greek characterization, forgetting herself in defending her father for 
the part he plays (993-998, 1001 sq.). When in Euripides she declares her 
determination to die, it is with abruptness and seeming inconsistency when we 
consider her so recent lament for life; yet the inconsistency is that of the very 
child he draws (1368), borne up and carried on by her ideas concerning Fate and 
a sort of swiftly reached, Joan-of-Arc exaltation, sustained by the easy surrender 
to her resolve which Achilles makes, because no true love fills his heart for her. 
Racine leads her more gradually to this determination, no less firm, unchanged 
by a lover’s pleading, but sustained by a more womanly idea of the effect of her 
death upon the future of those she holds'most dear — father and lover. 

Euripides’ character is a child, dependent upon ber mother Clytemnestra, who 
suggests, directs, and manages almost entirely the whole affair, influenced by 
Agamemnon, her father, who to the last “will or nill”? must make the sacrifice, 
and by a lover who does not seriously combat her determination to become a 
martyr. 

Racine’s Iphigenia is a more stately self-poised conception, presenting a more 
complete woman in the unfolding. This is aided both by the creation of a rival, 
Eriphile, who develops her generosity, and by a father whose resolve at last to 
save her, however weakly put forth, gives other root for higher heroism than 
fanatic exaltation. There is a more independent existence apart from the mother, 
and a higher motive in the resignation which turns from the clinging resolution 
of a passionate lover to support a father in whom she trusts. It is true that 
Racine lets us see more of Iphigenia, but we are to judge from what is placed 
before us, not from what is concealed. Imagination is capable of conjuring up 
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almost any idea as to what may have had lodgment in the mind of the heroine 
in the absence of words or acts in support of any theory. 

A religious tragedy in both cases; in one the religion is full of pagan charac- 
teristics, while the other savors throughout of Christian sentiment. In one, the 
least religious of Greek poets has portrayed female character —a poet who, like 
all the Attic tragedians of his time as De Quincey declares, knew little about such 
character in truth because of a lack of opportunity to study it; in the other, the 
picture is drawn by one whose Port Royal training crops out wherever the theme 
is religious — by one who had plenty of opportunity to know woman. We con- 
clude that the finer qualities reside in the heroine of the French poet. It is the 
truly heroic, generous, tender, modest woman we admire, more than the nalve, 
impetuous, piqued child-martyr of Euripides. 


34. Certain Functions of the Locative, by Professor Henry F. 
Linscott, of the University of North Carolina (read by title). 


A characteristic feature of the case-system of Latin is the syncretism of the 
Locative and Ablative-Instrumental. In consequence the functions of the Loca- 
tive are, in general, supplied by the form of the Ablative. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this instance of syncretism was a later development than that of the 
Ablative and Instrumental. For that reason, perhaps, the former is somewhat 
less complete. Proof of this fact is seen in the retention of the Locative form of 
the first and second declensions. 

But. the syncretism of the Locative and Ablative-Instrumental is not less com- 
plete in this respect alone. It is true, further, that all the functions of the 
Locative have not been merged in the Ablative. For a study of those Indo- 
European languages which have preserved a formal distinction between the 
cases indicates that the former case had certain forces which are not readily 
discernible among the uses of the Ablative so-called of Latin. This force of the 
Locative is that which seems to have, as a primary value, the idea of /:m#t or 
direction. The case was so used with verbs of motion to denote the /:ms¢ or 
direction of the verbal action.) 

This use of the Locative may be seen in the following examples: — 


payo gésu ddadhd dsadhisu, R. V. X. 73, 9. 
‘Thou didst place milk in the cows and sap in the plants.’ 
Sd no bhdgdya vaydve vipravirah saddurdhak sémo devisu & yamat, R. V. 


IX. 44, 5. 


‘May Soma, praised by inspired singers, full of vigor, incline our song toward 
the gods, for Bhaga and Vayu.’ 


causa mahdim indram ydsmin vicua & kyrstdyak somapadh kdman dvyan, R. V. 
III. 49, 1. 


‘I praise mighty Indra, to whom all soma-drinking people give affection.’ 


1 Whitney, Skt. Gram 3, $ 304; Delbriick, Grundriss, III., p. 225, 227 ff.; Micklosich, 
Gram. d. Slav. Spr. 1V. 640 ff. 
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done yam yajndm adhvardm vicudtah paribhar dsi sa id devésu gacchati, R.V. 
I. 1, 4. 


‘Whatsoever offering and sacrifice thou dost encompass, Agni, that surely 
goes to the gods.’ Cf. also &. V. IV. 23,5; VIII. 2, 39; X. 42,6; X. 43, 2. 


It is also true that this use of the Locative is not found with verbs of motion 
’ alone. The case is, also, used to indicate the Amit or direction of a thought, 
purpose, desire, or aptitude. This construction takes a wide range in Sanskrit, 
and is well illustrated by the citations of Whitney.! Reference to this use of the 
Locative is also made by Delbriick.? 

It is evident that these functions of the Locative do not appear as a con- 
siderable and important category among the recognized uses of the Ablative. 
Possibly there are certain retentions of this usage by the latter case: indeed, it 
is hoped that such constructions may be discussed in a later paper. Yet these 
must be isolated instances, and the fact still remains apparent that our construc- 
tion does not form so important a category in the Ablative of Latin as in the 
Locative of the parent language. 

It is necessary, therefore, to seek a different disposition of these Locative 
functions in the adjustment of the case-system of the Latin; or, in other words, 
to indicate another case with which they may have been syncretised. 

There seems to be a high degree of probability that these forces of the Loca- 
tive were merged in the Dative case of Latin, and for the following reasons : — 

I. Similarity of Function. 

Evidently these constructions of the Locative would be in contact with certain 
characteristic uses of the Dative. The primary forces of the two cases are, of 
course, far removed. Yet, the derived or extended uses seem to approach closely 
and to coincide. As the indirect object of a verbal action, the Dative was often 
used to indicate the person or thing upon which influence is exerted by the action 
or by the existence of qualities. Hence the Dative may express the limit or 
direction of an action, thought, purpose, or aptitude. In this phase of meaning 
the Dative is in close contact with those functions of the Locative to which 
reference has been made. This similarity of force is illustrated by the following 
examples of Locative constructions : — 


prd yé vdsubhya ivad & ndmo dur yé mitré vdrune suktdvacah, R. V.V. 49, 5. 


‘Who offered such devotion to the Vasus, singing praises to Mitra and 
Varuna.’ 


yas te gudnau yama raksitérau caturaksdu . . . thbhydm enam pdri dehi, 
R. V. XX. 14, 11. 


‘Give this one, Yama, to tho8e dogs which are thy protectors, four-eyed, etc.’ 


yds te criigavrsho napat prdnapat kundapayyah ny dasmin dadhra é mdnah, 
Rk. V. VIL. 17, 13. 

‘The Kundapayyah, who is thy great-grandson, O grandson of Cringavrish, 
upon him is thy interest directed.’ Cf. also &. V. II. 2,11; I. 10, 6. 


1 Whitney, Sét. Gram.?, § 303 a. 8 Delbriick, Grundriss, III., p. 227 f. 
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II. Analogy of other languages. 

Greater probability is added to the hypothesis by the history of the Dative and 
Locative cases in other languages. In Greek, Germanic, and Celtic the two cases 
have been united by syncretism. These facts support the supposition that a part 
of the Locative functions have been merged in the Dative of Latin. 

There are also certain evidences discernible among the Italic languages. The 
form of the Dative of the # and consonant declensions of Oscan-Umbrian are - 
Locative in origin. It is also true that the z of Latin may be from the same 
source.! This circumstance seems to point to the assumption that there was a 
relation more or less close between the two cases. 

These considerations seem to support the hypothesis that the syncretism of 
the Locative and Ablative-Instrumental was not complete as has been assumed. 
There is no considerable body of constructions of the Ablative which may be 
compared with the Locative functions noted. It seems to be, therefore, probable 
that these uses of that case have been merged with the Dative of Latin. 


35. Note on Anfgone, vw. 904-912, by John L. Margrander, Esq., 
Rochester, N.Y. (read by title). 


In attempting a new solution of this famous problem, I shall direct my investi- 
gation principally to verses 904 and 908. They are the pivotal points of the argu- 
ment, and any defence of the passage as a whole will stand or fall, as we do, or do 
not, apprehend their meaning. 

The current conception of v. 904 is open to a number of objections. In the 
present position of the adverb, the affinity of ed for rots dpovotecvy cannot be vio- 
lated, in spite of O. C.642. A double leap in the thought, due to a false antithesis 
(rocdde : e&) and the immediate resumption of 7d ody Séuas reporéddovea (903) 
by o ériunoa, produces an impression of incoherence with v.903. The resulting 
argument is most unskilfully constructed, and ends with an irrelevant conclusion 
(érlunoa eb: dewporiujoaca), unless we admit a pun on the word vdpos (»dpou 
904, a physical law: »duy 913, a moral law). The thought is objectionable: vv. 
905-908 can have no part in an argument that Antigone did right to honor her 
brother; such an argument could not be based on the circumstance of vv. 9!11- 

‘912; the whole defence in vv. 904-912 contradicts her previous character. Under 
such circumstances it is a fair question whether the passage or the interpretation 
deserves impeachment. 

The play itself suggests the method by which this passage should be approached. 
Verses 924, 929-930, and 943, all later than the suspected lines, show that Antig- 
one’s sentiment has undergone no change (cf. vv. 73-77, 450-460, 511). Hence 
vv. 904-912 should be examined in the light of previous passages wherein public 
opinion is referred to. Both in scenes I. and IV. Antigone refused to submit her 
conduct to a human tribunal, and maintained that she obeyed divine law. The 
version o° érlunoa ed, ‘1 honored thee rightly,’ is therefore excluded. Wherever 
the judgment of men is noticed, it is to another purpose. In vv. 84-87, 502-505, 
and 692-699 Antigone’s deed is spoken of 1) as a géorious one, and 2) one jusé- 
fable in the brother’s case; for the latter is what the pathetic expressions ddeAgdy 
(46), roy adrddeXpov (503), Toy aris adrddekdor (696) imply. In any later 


1 Brugmann, Grasadriss, I1., p. 603. 
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reference to public opinion we may look for this twofold judgment. V. 904 
promises such a reference for the following lines. Only, in an apostrophe to 
Polyneices, Antigone will emphasize the greatness of the honor done him rather 
than the glory falling to herself. The climax of viv 5é (902) and the less aptness 
in an apostrophe of a mere defence bear us out. Now let v.904 speak for itself. 

V. 904 is antithetic to vv. 902-903. As roidée there is the emphatic word, and 
represents a verb or verbal noun (@avarotcda, Odvarov), ériunoa must be stressed 
in v.g04. To bring out the primary stress of ériuyoa, we must emphasize it above 
é74, which is likewise emphatic. This intensified stress and the circumstance that 
simple érluyoa would fall below the expectation raised by xawrov xalro, and éyu, 
force, a pregnance on érlunoa: ‘1 Aonored thee,’ i.e. ‘I honored thee in the full sense 
of the word, with a signal honor’ (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 23, rupfis #yopde@nre). This 
pregnance can be established from the verses following. V.913 resumes both 904 
and 908, and is thus partially parallel with 904. V.913 replaces ériunoa (904) 
by demporiujoaca, and assumes the notion of signal honoring as already existent. 
For roupde vdum, resuming rlvos ydpou (908), there has the main stress, and vv. 
909-912 merely contain the law. The comparative element in éxrporiujoaca 
must therefore have been established before v. 908, in vv. 904-907. But vv. go05- 
907 are merely exegetical. The notion of signal honoring must therefore exist in 
v. 904, and ériunea is pregnant. We are then to render ‘I 4onored thee in the 
sight of the wise,’ and not ‘I honored thee rigé/y in the sight of the wise.’ 

There is a pronounced gain for the interpretation. Formerly Antigone’s state- 
ment was not in harmony with her previous character. She had before scorned 
to save herself by a falsehood (cf. 9-19, 441-448), and would not stoop to sophis- 
try now. If she was serious, she either renounced the principle on which her con- 
duct was grounded, or no adequate psychological motive could be alleged for her 
temporary change of front. This motive our interpretation supplies. In extolling 
the honor shown Polyneices, Antigone was interested in magnifying it as much as 
possible, and her passionate nature might easily lead her to say more than she 
meant at heart. So in vv. 86-87 we are no more to suppose that Ismene would 
really be more hateful on account of her silence than that Antigone really would 
not have buried a husband or child, had occasion arisen. 

If vv. 904-907 show how signally Antigone honored her brother, vv. 908-912 
will establish the second point and demonstrate that the act was justified for the 
brother. The difficulty is again with the first line, v.908. Taira (908) is usually 
taken as the direct object of Aéyw. It must then be referred to vv. 905-907; for 
these verses, like v. 908, are prepared by, and subordinate to, v. 904. If we now 
refer Aéyw to the law, there is a false thought; if the content of vv. 905-907, the 
reasoning suffers. In either case, there is no logical connection with v. 904; 
hence “the tone of clumsy triumph, strongly suggestive of the interpreter who 
bespeaks attention for his coming point” (Jebb). These difficulties are obviated 
by referring raira (908) to o érlunoa (904) as defined by vv. 905-907. Taira 
is then equivalent to raira Spadoac (cf. vv. 211-212, and 538-539) and a part of 
the phrase riwos .. . xdpiy, the whole phrase being the object of Aéyw. This 
view of raéra is borne out by vv. 913-914, where raéra, resuming o ériunea, 
is itself taken up by o° éxwrporiutoaca. The effect on the sense is most happy. 
V. 908 at once becomes spiritualized: not the law, but justification through the law 
is set in relief. 
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But the effect goes deeper. If the writer of vv. 908-912 did not merely wish 
“to call attention to his coming point,” a superficial view of vv. 909-912 may not 
be the one intended. Assailants of the passage direct their attack chiefly here, 
and point out that the transfer of the argument of the wife of Intaphernes from 
the living to the dead involved an absurdity that no great poet could have over- 
looked. The very absurdity shows their view to be a mistaken one, and the con- 
text confirms this opinion. V. 908 called fur a law; v. 913 refers to one. VV. 
909-912, taken literally, express none. But they suggest one, namely, that the 
tie binding an orphaned brother and sister ranks the marital or parental tie. 
Such metonymic use of vv. go9-912 is not unworthy of Sophocles. 

A few minor objections may be briefly met. Wecklein’s emendation of v. 905, 
endorsed by Weil, would seem to be unnecessary. xardardvros (909) and roide 
(910) are good Greek, and due to considerations of brevity. Schneidewin’s 
objection to dw’ &\Xov gwrés (910) has been met by Weil (‘II convient, en effet, 
de supposer une mére privée de son mari; autrement, ce dernier aurait dQ 
défendre le corps de l’enfant’”). Jebb’s simple equation (obx foriw doris = 
obSels) has closed debate on v. 912. Plg rodra@y (907) has proved to be a crsex. 
The annotators all assume that Antigone’s opinion as to Theban sympathy has 
undergone a change. But there is no reason for assuming that Antigone uses 
the expression otherwise than had Ismene (79). Now the latter had only learned 
of the edict from Antigone (10-19), and so knew nothing of the mood of the citi- 
zens. Blg rod: Sy is thus quite synonymous with »duou Blg (59), dwdpprrov wbdec 
(44), Kpéovros dvrecpnxéros (47), & meaning more suited to a purely rhetorical 
passage. érixero (906) I take as an imperfect of past likelihood and danger. 

We may now gather our result in a translation of the passage. I render as 
follows: — 

‘However, I Aonored thee in the sight of those that have understanding — 
honored thee with signal honor. For had I been a mother of children, or had a 
husband lain exposed to corruption, I should nevermore have defied the state and 
taken on me this toil. 

‘Doth any one ask in deference to what law I claim to have done this — 
preferred thee so in honor ?_ (The tie that bound sister and brother was the more 
sacred tie:). I might have had another husband in lieu of him departed, and 
child from another, had I surrendered up this ; but when father and mother are 
hidden with Hades, no brother ever could spring up again.’ 

Those who condemn our passage have perhaps made too much of the fact that 
it is an adaptation from Herodotus. Adaptation per se is no sign of spuriousness; 
with other evidence it may become cumulative. We may with equal right use 
the circumstance of adaptation for defending the opposite view. Historic record 
implies the right of appeal to it for precedents. The only proviso is that the 
poet can be shown to have made apt use of the borrowed material. This 
Sophocles seems to have done. In two respects he has even improved on his 
source. For Antigone, the child of Oedipus and Iocaste, the proposition that 
the paternal tie was closer than the marital or fraternal, was absolutely true. If 
she committed a fallacy, it is one closely connected with the essential fallacy of 
the play. Again, the hypotheses of vv. 905-906 fitted Creon exactly. 

The argument for the authenticity of our passage derives considerable support 
from an investigation of its structure and relation to the whole play. Antigone’s 
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points, briefly reviewed in scene I, are more fully stated in the scene with Creon. 
She here asserts that she obeyed the laws of the gods; that Creon’s folly pre- 
vented him from seeing this ; that the Thebans applauded her deed; likewise 
the dead. We have here a fourfold appeal, arranged as an anticlimax with 
reference to the authority and disinterestedness of those appealed to. The same 
fourfold appeal recurs in vv. 897-928, but arranged as a climax for rhetorical 
reasons. The symmetry of the plan is reflected in the form; for vv. 891-928 
consist of a six-line introduction and four sections of eight lines each. The 
division apparently fails at v. 904. But this verse is modulatory, and might 
easily be extruded into the first section because of the mass of meaning to be 
crowded into the next eight lines (905-912). The whole passage (891-928) 
thus seems to be well articulated itself and organically connected with the play 
as a whole, important considerations in a question of the genuineness of any 
part. 

The authority of Aristotle should have greater weight than the wish of Goethe, 
whose view was a derived one (cf. his article, Den Philologen Empfohlen, under 
Deutsche Literatur). It may not be possible positively to commit Aristotle 
to the view here advanced ; but there is this to be noted in favor of assuming 
essential agreement. The thought is, in the two cases, the same. Secondly, it 
were psychologically more probable for our passage to suggest itself to Aristotle’s 
mind as an illustration of the point he was making, if the thought in question 
constituted the principal line of argument (as in the present interpretation), than 
if it were merely incidental (as in the current conception). 


The President then declared the session adjourned. 
The thirty-first annual session will be held at New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, N.Y., beginning Wednesday, July 5, 1899. 
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Differentiation of Germanic speech, 44, 
47- 
Differentiation of 
speech, 39 ff. 
Differentiation of Romance speech, 40. 
Diogenes Laertius X., x ff. 
Dionysius’ comparisons from painting 
and sculpture, liil. 


English preterits, orthography of, 97- 
103. 

English speech, changes in, 41. 

Epicurus, £pistola ad Herodotum, xi; 
Lpistola ad Pythoclem, xi; h yvrhows 
guovodoyla,x; mepl uerewpwr, x; wepl 
gtoews, 37 bb., ix; 7d xavomexdy, ix; 
POaprol xbop0:, x. ; 

Etymologies, etc.: Skr. adh&, 26; dhi- 
yam-dhi, 29; nirneka, 9. d-ya0bs, 30; 
dOepliw, 27; dugopets, 19; 50, ‘ house,’ 
6; &vOa, Evdev, 26; pwarvoddpos, 25; 
Suxn, Surry, 22. "Lat. am- ‘ambi-,’ 
17; ambrices, 18; am-icio, 17; an- 
fractus, 19; com-bre-tum, 18; -do 
(postpositive), 6, 10; donec, etc., 7 ff.; 
endo, indu, 7; ¢6, “ thither, 7; im- 
brices, wv. ambrices; in-, ‘ambi-,’ 18; 
inde, 26; in-ferus, 27; lumbus, 14; 
mamphur, 25; mandare, 27; ollae 
‘manes,’ 23; pando, 6; (di)patellarii, 
23; quo, whither, 7; tendo, 6; timen- 
dus, timidus, 10; pehageo hp 55 sed-um, 
8 Osc. amfret, 17; Apros,‘ Ancus,’ 
21; Anafriss, 9; diumpais, 21; {nim, 
26; liganakdikei, 22; Maatdfs, 22; 
manafum, 27:; patanaf, 22; vila, 24. 
Samnite Allifae, 29, 30; Callifae, 20, 
30. Umbr. ambretuto, 17; anferener, 
253 arnipo, 9, 10; en(n)om, 26; ne- 
pitu, 9, 10; ninctu, 16; umen, 16. 
Fr. mandrin, 25. 

Euripides’ A/cestis, dependence on He- 
siod, 68; on Phrynichus, 69; purpose 
of play, 65, 66, 80-85; Herakles, 74- 

8. 


7 
Euripides’ Iphigeneia, Iviii. 


Indo - European | Euripides, punning allusions to, in Aris- 


toph., xiii. 
Franks, language of, in France, 33. 
Furnivall, F. J., spelling of English 
preterits, 102. 
Germanic conquest of England, 33. 
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Germanic conquest of Finns, 33. 
Germanic conquest of Slavs, 33. 
Germanic speech, differentiation of, 44, 


47- 

Git, archaeological, xix. 

Government terms, 32 ff. 

Hadley-Allen, 48. 

Hare, J. C., spelling of English preterits, 
100, 101. 

Herakles in Euripides’ Aestis, 74-78. 

Herodotus, 1. 1, 95e, 57. 

Hirt’s theory as to the differentiation of 
Indo-European speech, 39 ft. 

pes Roman business life as seen in, 
xliv. 

Horace, 1 Saé. 5, 97, ix. 

Hyperbaton, 55, 62, 63. 

Immigrants, language of, 35. 

Indo-European® speech, differentiation 
of, 39 ff. ' 

TPE ace in Euripides and Racine, 
viii. 

Juvenal, literary relationship to Martial, 
XXviii. 

Kiéhner on Greek article, 52. 

Language-rivalry, 31 ff. 

Latin @% and ae, xl. 

Latin epigraphic senarii, liv. 

Latin genit. in -#, xxv. 

Latin: the letter Z in Early Latin, 
XXXIV. 

Locative, certain functions of, Ix. 

Lowell, J. R., spelling of English pret- 
erits, 102, 103. 

Lucian, 7?t0n, 18, vii. 

Lucretius V.—VI., ix. 

Lucretius, and Epicurus rep? peredpwy, 
ix. 

Lysias, vii, 10, 52. 

Martial and Juvenal, xxviii. 
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from -NDH-, 16, 26; -#d- from -NY-, 

5; -#a- from -TN-, 5; -#/- from -NDH-, 

15. 

Phrpnichus? Alcestis, 66, 69, 74; length 
of, 75; analysis of, 78. 

Plato Xep., 549 B (6s 6 'A8.), 50. 

Plautus, Greek words in, xiv. 

plals, xiii. 

Praxilla skolion, 79. 

Proper names, article with, in Greek, 
49. 

Race-mixture, 31 ff. 

Rhodian inscript.(C.1.G. 3. 1260), xxxiv. 

Roman conquests, 34. 

Romance speech, differentiation of, 
40 ff. 

Sanskrit, disguising in Skt. plays, xviii. 

Seminar, philological, xix. 

Seneca, Nat. Quaest. VI. 20. 5, xii. 

Senarii, epigraphic, in Latin, liv. 

Smith, C. F., on Greek article, 64. 

Sophocles’ 4ntig. 904 ff., Ixii. 

Sound-substitution, 37 ff., 44. 

Speech-differentiation, 31 ff. 

Speech-mixture, 31. 

Spenser, Spelling of English preterits, 
98, 99. 

Suffixes, etc. : -adhyai, Skr. infin. suffix, 
12; -eoOar, Gk. infin. suffix, 12; -enclae, 
Lat. infin. suffix, 13; -do- suffix from 
DHE, 14; -do- suffix from bo, 10; 
-dhé, Ske. infin, suffix, 12; -dkd in 
Skr. compounds, 13. 

Syntax of Skr. infinitives, 11. 

Syntax of Latin gerundive, 11. 

Tacitus, Agricola, xxxvi. 

Tacitus, Axnals, iv. 12, vi. 

Thucydides: i. 1. 2 avry, 58, 64; i. 51. 
2 éxetvar, 48; 1.51.4 auras, 55; i. 58. 
2 ravrny, 53; i. 85. 1 Travras, 56. 


Milton, spelling of English preterits, 99. | Thucydides, new words in, 104-157. 


Mute and Liquid in Bacchylides, 86 ff. 

Mythology: Ceres and her worship, 21; 
Dea Dia and her worship, 23; Osc. 
Kerri ‘Cereri,’ 21; Umbr. Praestote 
Sérfie, 24. 

Normans, language of, in England, 33. 

Orthography of English weak preteritsand 
participles, history of, in A.S.and Wic- 
lifite Bible.97,98; Spenserand Milton, 
98, 99: Tennyson, Lowell, 101-103; 
amendment of, J. C. Hare, 100, 101; 
F. J. Furnivall, 102; H. Corson, 102. 

Ovid, date of his banishment, xxxii. 

Parataxis in Latin, xlvii. 

Philodemus the Epicurean, xi, xii. 

Phocis, alphabet of, xxxiii. 

Phonetic changes, etc.: Greek aspirates 
in Oscan, 19; Osc. / transcribed by ¢, 
19; Ital. -ad- from -MN-, 5; -#@- 


dyardkrnois, 134; dywmors, 125; 
dywropss, 138; dxpoBorriopds, 139; 
adrorpiwois, 139; dvdxAnows, 135; 
dvdxpovors, 116, 120, 136; dvaxwxh, 
117, 132,135; dvadoyiopss, 139; dva- 
wwors, 130; dvdparodiouds, 125, 132; 
dvlowois, 132; Avorkis, 129, 138; dvod- 
Kh, 132; dvretdpunots, 122; dvre- 
NaBH, 139; dvreuluryots, 127; dvriwa- 
pacxevh, 122; drrirakis, 132, 138; 
dvrirelxioua, 118; dvriréxvnocs, 138; 
dvyripudaxh, 139; dmrayyeNla, 128; 
dmraplOunots, 132; dwéBacrs, 116, 121, 
122, 124, 130, 138; dwdéyvoa, 139; 
dwodoxh}, 127; dwroxivdbvevors, 135; 
dwroxoud%, 129, 138; ardvoa, 140; 
dmroorépnois, 139; dmrorelxiopua, 117; 
dmopuvy}, 120; Arwors, 1313 arrexe- 
opss, 121, 123; avropoNla, 126; aixyy 
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ois, 121, 135; BeBa.wors, 139, 140; 
yewpyla, 125, 140; yribous, 130; yu- 
peywots, 136; Sdveccua, 138; SHAwers, 
128, 129, 135, 138, 139; dayrapn, 
121, 138; Seaxedevopuds, 139; Scaxovia, 
124; Sdidxooyos, 139; Scauapria, 138; 
ScapéArAXANOrs, 138; Sedwrous, 117, 119; 
Scawodéunors, 117; dSeawouwh, 139; 
Siddevérs, 138; Seaduy}, 118; dca- 
xelprots, 132; Scxalwors, 120, 122, 126, 
129, 133; Stolknos, 137; SovrAwars, 
120, 130; éyxardAnyis, 118; eyxelpy- 
ois, 125; éxBopOera, 138; éxdpouy, 118; 
Exweupcs, 138; évarriwy2, 139; évar- 
rlwss, 136; Evepors, 133; evOuula, 123; 
évolknsis, 122; éféracis, 133, 138, 1393 
dEtrynos, 138; éwaywyh, 128, 131; 
éwavaywyy, 131, 138; éravdoeccs, 
128; éwavaxwpnors, 138; éwexdpouy, 
138; éwéxwdous, 138; éxetayury, 126; 
éwetéraccs, 138; éwéfodos, 138; érep- 
yaola, 130; éxcBondea, 139; éx:Bdnua, 
123; éwcBovrAeupa, 119, 122; éxcdoxH, 
139; éwiPeasuds, 125; éwexédevors, 
139; €wlxdAvors, 138; éwexpdrners, 130; 
éxlreis, 138; éxtuaprupla, 140; éme- 
paxla, 119; éweuovh, 118; éwlrepyis, 
131; éwlwXevors, 120; éwlardous, 120, 
121, 123, 125, 126, 136, 137, 138; éwe- 
relxiots, 117, 124, 133; éwrcrecxiouss, 
123, 126,135; éwcréxvnots, 126; éxe- 
rlunois, 136; dohynots, 129; éoxomdy, 
128; €rwdous, 128; Lowpaiis, 131; éo- 
rleois, 123; épdpunors, 117, 121, 132, 
139; Epoppos, 123, 129, 138; Sprwors, 
133; Oavdrwous, 125; lxerela, 127, 
138; lwwopaxla, 139; xdOeks, 132; 
' xaxomrpayla, 126, 136, 137; xaraBo%, 
125, 129, 131; cxardyvwors, 131; Ka- 
radoswris, 131,135; Karadpouy, 117, 
126, 138; Kx2zTaxojud}, 139; xardpep- 
yts, 134, 139; xardwdous, 122, 140; 
xdrapois, 136; xardevics, 138, 139; 
xcaradpbynua, 126; xarappérners, 125, 
132, 133, 138; xarolknocs, 123; xarol- 
Keres, 130, 133; KApous, 121, 133; Kb- 
Aas, 130; Kovdiors, 139; Kovporoyla, 
137; KUxrXAwors, 123, 128, 130, 136; 
KUpwos, 139; KwArAvun, 124, 126, 132; 
Aaxanopuss, 123; Apgorela, 125, 138, 
140; AwPdnots, 127; mMEAAHoLS, 119, 
123, 126, 131, 135, 136, 139; meTdde- 
ois, 118; perdpedos, 120, 135; perol- 
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knots, 123; phwupa, 122, 123, 125; 
pusGosocia, 124; vewreporola, 137; 
pouicis, 125; fternracla, 126; témocs, 
138; Evyxopudh, 119, 139; EVAAMes, 
138; gbdAwors, 137; EvpSoHjOeaa, 118; 
Euppérpnors,140; tdurrwya, 124; tve- 
olxiois, 121; Evvraks, 138; olxelwors, 
138; olxoddunors, 126, 128; olxodopula, 
139; édAdpupors, 129, 138; dunpela, 
124; wacanopuds, 118; wapdyyedoss, 
118; wapddoors, 130,138; wapalpeccs, 
128; wapaxé\evors, 124,138; wapaxe- 
Nevopds, 139; wapaxcwdvvevors, 138; 
wapdx«dyows, 130, 135; wapaxopud%, 
124, 128; wapddoyos, 119, 120, 130, 
137; waparvdunua, 119; mwapdw)ous, 
124, 537; wWapdrats, 124; mwdpodos, 
116, 124, 126; wapo(xnois, 139; ma- 
pox, 133; melpaccs, 121; weptxorh, 
129, 139; wepexdxAwors, 121; wepcrel- 
Xtors, 118, 121, 122, 128, 131; wepe- 
relxioua, 117; weptrecxiuruds, 120, 
123, 126; wepiréx nots, 133; mrAdvy- 
ots, 139; mpéoBevors, 138: wpodyyen- 
Os, 129; mWpoavaxwpynors, 136; mpo- 
exPbByors, 124; wpoevolknors, 131; 
wpoxarryopla, 139; mpboyis, 132, 135, 
139; mwpocdoxia, 122, 127, 134, 135, 
wpooxony, 132; wpbouctis, 125; mpoc- 
dpmucrs, 126; wpoowrolnors, 121, 128; 
xpboratis, 138; rpdoxwors, 119, 125, 
137; wporiunois, 133; wpopvdaxh, 
123; craciacpés, 136,139; cravpwpa, 
138; cravpwors, 119; orépnors, 135; 
oxerrracpuds, 122; Telxtors, 125, 136; 
Tecxirpuds, 120, 121, 123, 133, 1393 
Téxvwots, 138; vdpela, 122; braywyh, 
139; Umrepovla, 134; Urorelyuns, 121; 
Urorelxyicua, 119; Ppvyanopuds, 122; 
Xetporovia, 124; xnpela, 139; xaors, 
125, 128. 

-¢ for -ed in Eng. preterits when so pro- 
nounced, IO}, 103. 

-¢ final frequent in English, 103. 

Trade-jargons, 31. 

Usener, Fpicurea, xi. 

Versification of Latin epigraphic senarii, 
liv. 

Wiclifite Bible, spelling of weak preter- 
its, 97, 98. 

Xenophon Anaéd. iv. 75 déXlyous robrovs 
dvOpwmrous, 49; Occon. xxi. 8 ovros, . 
56; fell. v. 3. 10 arn dixn, 60. 
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FRANK CoLeE BABBITT. 

The theatre at Corinth, excavations 

of 1896; 4F4., 1897, pp. 481-494. 
CHARLES E. BENNETT. 

Cicero, Laelius de Amicitia Liber, 
edited with introductions and 
notes; Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn, 1897. 

The foundations of Latin, a book 
for beginners; Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1898. 

Latin inscriptions illustrative of the 
Latin language, by W. M. Lindsay 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 

Selected letters of Cicero, edited, 
with introduction and notes (Col- 
lege Series of Latin Authors), pp. 
Ixxvi + 315; Ginn & Co. 

The same, text edition. 

Rev. of Biicheler’s Carmina Epi- 


graphica; 4 FP., xix. 86-90. 


Francis G. ALLINSON. 


Translations from Bacchylides; Cens- 
tury Magazine, May, 1898. 


SIDNEY G. ASHMORE. 


The Olympic Games of 1896, read 
(by title) before the Classical 
Conference at Ann Arbor in 
Spring of 1898. Abstract of same 
published in SR., June, 1898. 

The creation of a national univer- 
sity by codperation between exist- 
ing universities, read before the 
35th University Convocation of 
the State of New York, June 
28-30, 1897; Regents’ Bulletin, 
No. 42, August, 1897. 

A note on /axo with the future in- 
dicative in Plautus; PAPA., July, 
1897. 

Some recent discoveries of lost 
manuscripts; Parthenon, April, 
1898. 


in Allyn & Bacon’s College Latin 
Series, edited by Charles E. Ben- 
nett and J. C. Rolfe; Boston and 
London: Allyn & Bacon, 1898. 

Selected letters of Pliny the Younger, 
edited with introduction and notes, 
by John Howell Westcott in 
Allyn & Bacon’s College Latin 
Series, edited by Charles E. Ben- 
nett and J. C. Rolfe; Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1898. 

Studies in Latin moods and tenses, 
by H. C. Elmer, No. vi. in Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, 
edited by Benjamin I. Wheeler, 
Charles E. Bennett, and George P. 
Bristol; published by the Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, 1898. 
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The four-year Latin programmes of 
the Committee of Twelve; SA., 
April, 1898. 

Tacitus in LWA&BL.; New York, 
1898. 

Cicero through the centuries; Latin 
Notes, vol. ii, No. 2, February, 
1898. 

HiraM H. BIce. 

Elements of Latin, for students of 
medicine and pharmacy, by Dr. 
George D. Crothero and Hiram H. 
Bice; Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Co. 


CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 
Expression of the agent with verbal 
in réos; abstracted in SA., vi. 
437, 438 (Classical Conference). 


MaurIcE BLOOMFIELD. 
Indo-European notes: 1. On the 
vocalism and accent of the middle 
participle in the Indo-European 
languages. 2. Ionic fone = fore 
‘till’ 3. Latin saliis: salvos. 
4. The fractional numerals in 
Avestan; 7'4PA., xxviii. 55-59. 

Max Miiller’s reminiscences; 74¢ 
Philadelphia Press, April 10, 1898. 

‘ The position of the Gopatha-Brah- 

mana in Vedic literature; FAOS. 
xix. I-11, 7 

The meaning and etymology of the 
Vedic word vidatha; F4OS., xix. 
12-18. 

Rev. of Alfred Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
Litteratur. Vedische Opfer und 
Zauber. Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde, iii. 2; AFP., xviii. 
359-353: 

GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Latin -astro-; AFP., xviii. 70-73. 
The participle in Hesiod; Catholtc 

Oniverstty Bulletin, iii. 421-471. 
Johns Hopkins doctor disserta- 
tion; Washington, 1897. 

The Epic and Attic use of the cir- 
cumstantial participle; Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars, 
XVil. 33, 34. 


James W. BriGurt. 


Professur March’s contributions to 
English scholarship; Addresses in 
honor of Professor Francs A. 
March, Easton, 1895, pp. 43-65. 

Kynaston’s Troilus and Cressida; 
The Academy (London), July 18, 
I ° 


A letter on the study of French in 
our colleges; Meuere Sprachen, 
iv. No. 10. 

Our mother tongue; 7he American 
(Baltimore), Aug. 22, 1897. 

Germanic Ablaut; glische Stu- 
dien, xxiv. 150. 

Cynewulf’s Christ, 495, 528; A/LN., 
1898, p. 14. 

A Shakespearean quibble; /6., 1898, 
Pp: 19, 20. 

Hobby-Horsical; /é., 1898, p. 121. 

The wanderer, 78-84; /6., 1898, 
pp. 176, 177. 

Rooters; aston, June 2, 1898. 

Isaac B. BurcEss. 

A selective bibliography for use in 
framing classical programmes for 
secondary schools; S., Nov. 
1897. 

Rev. of Humphrey’s Quintus Cur- 
tius Rufus; SA., Nov. 1897. 

Value of Latin in preparatory study; 
School Fournal, Mar. 26, 1898. 


C. G. CHILD. 

King or cony; A/ZN., Jan. 1898, 

13: 63, 64. 
EDWARD B. CLapp. 

Plutarch; LWAL., New York, 
1897. 

Notes on Homeric meter; S2Z., 
June, 1898, pp. 472-474; 1898 
(Classical Conference). 

WILLARD K. CLEMENT. 


The use of enim in Plautus and 
Terence, doctor dissertation; 
Lord Baltimore Press, 1897; also 
in AFP., xviii. 402-416. 


GEORGE STUART COLLINS. 
Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, edited with introduction 
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and notes, p. 163; American 
Book Co., 1898. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 

Traces of Indo-European accentua- 
tion in Latin; ZAPA., xxviii. 
g2 ff. 

Sammlung d. Griech. Dialekt-In- 
schriften, hg. von Collitz u. Bech- 
tel, III. Bd., 2 Halfte, 1. Heft: 
Die Inschriften von Lakonien, 
Tarent u. s. w., bearb. von R. 
Meister; Gdttingen, 1898. 


GEORGE H. DENNY. 

The determination of the character 
of the subjunctive clauses with 
adjective and substantive predi- 
cates and phrases; Lynchburg, 
Va.: J. P. Bell Publishing Co., 
1897, p. 57- 

B. L. D’OocE. 

Caesar’s Gallic War (Allen & 
Greenough’s edition), reédited 
by J. B. Greenough, B. L. D’Ooge, 
and M. G., Daniell, pp. lx + 616; 
Ginn & Co., 1898. 


MorTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 

Notes on antistrophic verbal respon- 
sion in Attic tragedy; P.4PA., 
XXViil., Xi.—xiv. 

Rev. of Haigh’s Tragic drama of the 
Greeks; CX., xii. 37-41. 

Encore Hérodote I. 86; Revue de 
Philologie, xxii. 182, 183. 


James C. EGBERT, JR. 

Archaeological news, Roman epig- 
raphy; 4A. (2d series), No. 4 
and § of vol. i. 1897. 

Rev. of The ruins and excavations 
of ancient Rome by R. Lanciani; 
Bookm., March, 1898. 

Some light on Roman life; M. Y. 
Z7imes, March 5, 1898. 


HERBERT CHARLES ELMER. 


The supposed may-potential use of 
the Latin subjunctive; PA/P4A., 
XXVili., XVi.—Xix. 

The distinction between the Latin 
present and perfect tenses in ex- 


pressions of contingent futurity; 
PA PA., xxviii., xxxvii.—xl. 

Studies in Latin moods and tenses; 
Cornell Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vi. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), pp. ix + 231. 

The aorist injunctive in Latin; C2., 
March, 1898, pp. 100-104. 

A neglected use of the Latin sub- 
junctive; C#’., May, 1898, pp. 
199-205. 


VERNON J. EMERY. 
On the definition of certain rhetori- 
cal tenses; A $F/., xviii. No. 2. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

The future life in Homer; A¥7., 
July, 1897. 

Plutarch’s quotations from early 
Greek philosophers; 7A/P4., 
1897. 

Notes on Empedokles; CR., Feb. 
1898. 

Lessons on Greek religion; Chicago, 
1897. 

The first philosophers of Greece; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., and Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
18098. 

Literary influence in the develop- 
ment of Greek religion; Brdltcal 
World, March, 1898, pp. 98-111. 

The significance of sacrifice in the 
Homeric poems; 7 he New World, 


June, 1898, pp. 335-349. 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 
Tyrtaeus, Archilochus, and their suc- 
cessors in the development of 
Greek lyric; LWBL. 
Literary clubs in ancient Greece; 
Chit-Chat Club, San Francisco, 
Nov. 8, 1897. 


Epwin W. Fay. 

Textual notes and queries on Plautus, 
I. Mostellaria; 4 F¥/., xviii. 168- 
188. 

Etymology of Latin #zAi/,; /6., pp. 
462, 463. 

On the etymology of cortina, cor- 
tex; CR., xi. 298, 299. 
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Partial obliquity in questions of re- 
tort; /6., pp. 344, 345. 

A stylistic value of the parenthetic 
purpose clause; /0., p. 346. 

Etymological notes, i. /ugens once 
more, ii. A/fons ‘peak,’ iii. /2- 
digetes; /b, xii. 17-20. 

German Gipfel, English Squawk; 
FGP., i. 347. 

Rev. of Dottin’s Des désinences ver- 
bales en » en Sanskrit, en Italique 
et en Celtique; AF/., xix. 95-97. 


O. M. FERNALD. 


Rev. of Harper’s Dictionary of 
classical literature and antiqui- 
ties; AFP, xviii. 78-84. 


THoMAS Fitz-HuGuH. 

A questionable tradition in Latin 
historical syntax; PAPA., xxviii., 
XXXiV.-XXXVii. 

The philosophy of the humanities, 
pp. 64; University of Chicago 
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Springfield, Mass.: City Library. 

Tokio, Japan: Library of Imperial University. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va.: University Library. 
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Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn.: Silas Bronson Library. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 


[Number of subscribing institutions, 65. ] 


To THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE 
ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS. 


American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome (No. 2, via Gaeta). 
British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Géteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 
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Library of the University of Giessen. 
Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of KGnigsberg. 
Library of the University of Leipsic. 
Library of the University of Tiibingen. 
Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
(Number of foreign institutions, 41.] 


To THE FOLLOWING FOREIGN JOURNALS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE ANNUALLY 
SENT, GRATIS. 

Athenzeum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris. 

Revue des Revues (Prof. J. Keelhoff, Rue de la petite ourse 14, Antwerp, Belgium). 

Société de Linguistique, a la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Indogermanische Forschuagen (K. J. Triibner, Strassburg). 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Neue Philologische Rundschau, Gotha (F. A. Perthes). 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 


(Total (466 + 65 + 41 + 1+ 13) = 586.) 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT. 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa 
tion.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl 
edge. 


ARTICLE II. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. — AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


(ORGANIZED 1869). 


PRESIDENT. 
1869-1870 William D. Whitney. 
1870-1871 Howard Crosby. 
1871-1872 William W. Goodwin. 
1872-1873 Asahel C. Kendrick. 
1873-1874 Francis A. March. 
1874-1875 J. Hammond Trumbull. 
1875-1876 Albert Harkness. 
1876-1877 S. S. Haldeman. 
1877-1878 B. L. Gildersleeve. 
1878-1879 Jotham B. Sewall. 
1879-1880 Crawford H. Toy. 
1880-1881 Lewis R. Packard. 
1881-1882 Frederic D. Allen. 
1882-1883 Milton W. Humphreys. 
1883-1884 Martin Luther D’Ooge. 
1884-1885 William W. Goodwin. 
1885-1886 Tracy Peck. 
1886-1887 Augustus C. Merriam. 
1887-1888 Isaac H. Hall. 
1888-18389 Thomas D. Seymour. 
1889-1890 Charles R. Lanman. 
1890-1891 Julius Sachs. 
1891-1892 Samuel Hart. 
1892-1893 William Gardner Hale. 
1893-1894 James M. Garnett. 
1894-1895 John Henry Wright. 
1895-1896 Francis A. March. 
1896-1897 Bernadotte Perrin. 
1897-1898 Minton Warren. 
1898-1899 Clement L. Smith. 
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SECRETARY AND CURATOR! 


1869-1873 . . . . George F. Comfort. 
1873-1878 . . . . Samuel Hart. 
1878-1879 . . . . Thomas C. Murray. 
1879-1884 . . . . Charles R. Lanman. 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright. 
1889-1899 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth. 


TREASURER. 


1869-1873 . . . . J. Hammond Trumbull. 
1873-1875 . . . . Albert Harkness. 
1875-1883 . . . . Charles J. Buckingham. 
1883-1884 . . . . Edward S. Sheldon. 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright. 
1889-1899 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth. 


1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in 1884; and in 1891- 
1892 the title Curator was allowed to lapse. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published “ Proceedings” of the American Fhilo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “Transactions ’”’ give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 


1869-1870. — Volume L 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theury of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with drws and 
ov ph. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 


Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume IZ. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872. — Volume IIL 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Iladley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus. 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian L‘brary. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word szch. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proccedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in de. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874.— Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the Homeric poems 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses fur completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, eg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 81-86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes ia 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D.: dae: or 0¢oe — natural or conventional ? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VL 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses fur completed action in the Latin 
hnite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. | 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 


1876. — Volume VIZ. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On ei with the future indicative and éd» with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humpnreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On shal/ and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 


- Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 


Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 
‘Haldeman, S. S.: On a supposed mutation between / and s. 


iProceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877. — Volume VIIL. 


(Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias ot 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of as. 

‘Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

‘Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and aptexpretaticn of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

‘Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


(Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 


1878. — Volume IX. 


‘Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters.. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Pilato’s Cratylus, 
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Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W.: Eiision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 


1879.— Volume X. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S.: Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination 72. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, 1. H.: The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881.— Volume XII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, B. W.: History of the a¢-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -gts in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


1882. — Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testamert as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 


Cc American Philological Association. 


1883.— Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexanddzta. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Weils, B, W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884.— Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Suphokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the sux 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Allhiteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H.C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their &© 
changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVL 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T, D.: Quantity in English verse. 

Gvuodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Relation of the Mpdéedpx to the Mputdves in the Attic Bovag 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and ¢ in Engtish. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 


1886. — Volume XVIL 


Tarbell, F. B.: Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J.: Notes on Homeric ZoGlogy. 

Fowler, H. N.: The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds 0 and # in English, 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

rhe Philological Society, of England, and The American I hilological Assocs 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 


Froceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887.— Volume XVIIL 


Allen, W. F.: The monetary crisis in Rome, A.D. 33. | 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of Czesar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orusius. 
Clapp, E. B.: Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M.: On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and z in English. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 


1888.— Volume XIX. 


Allen, W. F.: The Lex Curtata de [mperio. 

Goebel, J.: On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J.: On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E.: ‘The “ Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene 
March, F. A.: Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P.: Register of new words. 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 


1889.— Volume XX. 


Smyth, H. W.: The vowel system of the Ionic dia‘ect. 

Gudeman, A.: A new source in Plucarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S.: Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S.: Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S.: Stressed vowels in AElfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of anthors, and index of subjects, Vols. 1.-XX. 


1890.— Volume XXL 


Goodell, T. D.: The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I.: Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F.: The Medicean Mas. of Cicero’s letters. 
Whitney, W. D.: Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual sess on, Norwich, 1890. 


1891.— Volume XXII. 


Capps, Edw.: The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B.: Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F.: Lexicographical Gleanings from the PAtlodiblon of Richard de Bury 
Hale, W. G.: The Mode in the phrases guod sciam, etc. 


Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 


Cll American Philologtcal Assoctation. 


1892.— Volume XXIII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brabmapas 

Muss-Arnolt, W.: On Semitic words in Greek and Latin. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 

Scott, Charles P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual session, Charlottesville, 1892. 


1893.— Volume XXIV. 


Sonnenschein, E. A.: The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Bréal, M.: The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W.: Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H.: Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen. . 

Shorey, Paul: The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (second paper). 

Hale, W. G.: “ Extended” and “remote” deliberatives in Greek. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual session, Chicago, 1893. 


1894.—- Volume XXV. 


Knapp, Charles: Notes on the prepositions in Gellius. 

Moore, F. G.: On srbs acterna and urbs sacra. 

Smith, Charles Forster: Some poetical constructions in Thucydides. 

. Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (third paper). 

Gudeman, Alfred: Literary forgeries among the Romans. 

Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual session, Williamstown, 1894. 


1895.— Volume XXXVI. 


Bloomfield, M.: On Professor Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain Indo- 
European long vowels. 

Warren, M.: On the contribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the 
Latin language and literature. 

Paton, James M.: Some Spartan families under the Empire. 

Riess, Ernst: On ancient superstition. 

Perrin, B.: Genesis and growth of an Alexander-myth. 

Slaughter, M. S.: The Acta Ludorum and the Carmen Saeculare. 

Scott, C. P. G.: The Devil and his imps: an etymological inquisition. 

March, F. A.: The fluency of Shakespeare. 


Proceedings of the special session, Philadelphia, 1894. 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual session, Cleveland, 1895. 


1896.— Volume XAXVII. 


Riess, E.: Superstition and popular beliefs in Greek tragedy. 
Harkness, Albert Granger: Age at marriage and at death in the Roman Empire 
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Allinson, F. G.: On the accent of certain enclitic combinations in Greek. 
Wright, John H.: The origin of sigma lunatum. 


Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual session, Providence, 1896. 


1897.— Volume XXVIII. 


Brownson, C. L.: Reasons for Plato’s hostility to the poets. 

Sihler, E. G.: Lucretius and Cicero. 

Bloomfield, M.: Indo-European notes. 

Peck, Tracy: Cicero’s hexameters. 

Fairbanks, Arthur: On Plutarch’s quotations from the early Greek philosophers. 
March, F. A.: The enlargement of the English dictionary. 

Collitz, H.: Traces of Indo-European accentuation in Latin. 

Smyth, H. W.: Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry. 


Proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual session, Bryn Mawr, 1897. 


1898.— Volume XXIX. 


Fay, E. W.: The origin of the gerundive. 

Hempl, G.: Language-rivalry and speech-differentiation in the case of race-mixture. 

Harry, J. E.: The omission of the article with substantives after otros, 33¢, éxeivos 
in prose. 

Ebeling, H. L.: The Admetus of Euripides viewed in relation to the Admetus of 
tradition. 

Smyth, H. W.: Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry (1I.). 

‘March, F. A.: Orthography of English preterits. 

Wolcott, J. D.: New words in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirtieth annual session, Hartford, 1898. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, ten of 
articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for dis- 
tribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather —the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


civ American Philological Association. 


The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1884 form Vol. XV. 
1870 form Vol. I. “ “ 1885 “ “ XVI. 
The Trans. for 1871 “ “ If, ie 1886 “ ©“ XVII. 
“ “ 1872 “ “ TIT at 1887 “ “© XVIIL. 
“ “ 1873 “ “ IV, _ “ 1888 “ ‘“ XIX, 
6s 66 1874 6 “oY, 66 “ 1889 66 “XX, 
‘ 6s 1875 a6 “ VI. 6 6 1890 6 “« X¥XI. 
66 66 1876 “ “« VII. «6 ‘6 1891 «6 “XXII, 
“6 897 VILL, “6 1892 © XXTLL 
4 6 1878 se “« IX, ‘ 6s 1893 “ “« XXIV. 
_ « 66 1879 66 “o xX, oe “ 1894 46 “«¢ XXV. 
66 6 1880 “ “« XI. 6 66 1895 6 “ XXXVI. 
“1881 XT, “1896 XXVIL 
. sd 1882 “ “ XIII. “ 4 1897 “ “ XXVIII. 
“es “ 1883 a “« XIV. 6 $6 1898 “ “ XXIX. 
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